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STANDING BY THE Burlington tracks near 
Glen Haven, Wisconsin, around 7 PM, 
you might think you were seeing double! 


That’s where the Twin Zephyrs pass each 
other on their run between Chicago and 
the Twin Cities. 


On these twin trains, even the fun goes double 








IDENTICAL FROM HEADLIGHT to observa- 
tion car, the Twin Zephyrs are packed 
with features that double your travel fun. 
Glass Vista-Dome atop coaches and ob- 
servalion car give you a penthouse view 
of the Mississippi for 300 miles. 


A LOUNGE-TO-DINER PHONE lets \ou 
know when your table is ready. Every «ar 
has a radio. And your ride is silky smooth 
with Timken® tapered roller bearing- on 
the wheels —the bearings that hel:ed 
usher in streamlined trains. 


The next great step in railroading is “Roller Freight” 





TO SPEED FREIGHT SERVICE, too, railroads 
have waged a ceaseless campaign against 
the “hot box” — main cause of train delays 
and big source of expense. After three 
years’ intensive effort, they re finding the 
answer in “Roller Freight”. 
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“ROLLER FREIGHT” brings the railroads 
tremendous savings — reduces terminal 
inspection man-hours 90%, cuts lube bills 
up to 89%. When all railroads go “Roller 
Freight”, they will save an estimated 
$190 million a year, net a 22% yearly 
return on the investment! 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bearings 


TIMKEN ROLLER BEARINGS lick the “hot 
box” problem. One railroad’s “Roller 
Freight” has gone 38 million car miles 
without a “hot box”. By contrast, friction 
freight averages only 125,000 car-miles 
between set outs for “hot boxes”. 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and Timken bearings for freight 
cars cost 20% less than applications of six 
years ago. Applications are available for 
converting existing cars. Other products 
of the Timken Company. alloy steel and 


tubing, removable rock bits. 
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SINCE “ROLLER FREIGHT” ‘makes possible 
faster service, smoother starts, less dam- 
age, it can be the railroads’ big attraction 
for freight business. On railroad has 
upped its livestock hauling business 30% 
with “Roller Freight’. 





NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER > BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST -@~ LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION -})- 


Copr 1952 The Timken Roller Rearing Company, Canion ¢. O 
Cable address: ** 114MROSCO" 
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If your product, like a power mower, makes 
keeping up;the place more of a pleasure...or if, 
like fine tweeds, your product contributes to 
more pleasurable living—it’s virtually sure to sell 
better in Holiday magazine ! 

That’s because Holiday’s families (now more 
than 850,000 of them) represent the most comfort- 
conscious, most responsive market in America. 
They’re families who are ever ready to try new 
products and ideas—ever willing to be sold on 
better ways to do things, better products to own 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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here’s why there’s more business 
for you* in HOLIDAY! 


—and ever able to buy the very best... their 
incomes are three times the national average ! 
What’s more, every month Holiday puts these 
families in a pleasure mood —a mood to seek out 
and buy the finest products for themselves and 
their homes. 
These are the reasons why there’s more business 
for you in Holiday! 
tee 
*For full information, together with Holiday sales case his- 
tories in your industry, write Promotion Manager, Holiday, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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107 RADIO-RELAY TOWERS beam the voice 
signals through these lens-type antennas. 
Strengthening and retransmitting these 
signals is a system of batteries, rectifiers, 
generators and microwave amplifying 
equipment connected by electric wires 
and cables. The Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company is one of the nation’s foremost 
producers of all types of electrical con- 
ductor, from heaviest power cables to 
hair-thin magnet wire. 


“ANACONDA™ IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK S2306A 


THEY ARE JOYFUL VOICES... anxious voices. 
They are warm and friendly . . . cool and 
impersonal. They are demanding... they 
are pleading... 


And they are overhead. 


They are journeying through space on 
an invisible, narrow radio beam that is 
focussed like a searchlight and aimed 
from: point to point across the country. 
For these voices are speaking on the 
telephone in absolute privacy on the Bell 
System’s new Microwave Radio-Relay. 


Right now, some are passing through 
the microwave tower at Pratt’s Pass, just 
east of Salt Lake. A hundred-thousandth 
of a second ago they were over the sky- 
line of New York ...and others were 
winging down from Mt. Rose, in the 
Sierra Nevadas. And before they com- 
plete this split-second journey, they will 
have crossed the country along a skyway 
route of 107 relay points. 


Here is a triumph of communications 
:;. handling hundreds of telephone con- 


versations at one time. . . transmitting 
network television shows from coast t 
coast. And it is made possible by meta 

. .. by copper in the tubular wave guides 
and in the maze of parts and wiring 
which are the close-knit nerves and mus 
cles of transmitters, receivers and powe 

generators. And it is made possible, to 

by lead in the storage batteries, silver 
the hundreds of contact points, and 
selenium in the rectifiers. 


These are metals and metal products 
such as are flowing in ever increasing 
quantities from Anaconda’s mines and 
mills. Anaconda’s program of re 
and expansion, including the develop-§ 
ment of new sources of metals and im- 
proved production techniques, is keeping 
pace with industry, science and defense. 


This program will help blaze new path- 
ways for all communication. ..so that the 
air will ever be alive with the ideas 


information that bring understanding} thu 


and strength to free peoples. 











ENIUM, AN ANACONDA METAL, converts 

ting current to direct current to 
Mer this transmitter. Electric power—so 
tually dependent on metals—is the greatest 
‘utce of America’s production strength. 
Today, private electric utility companies are 
Ponsorin g a Production For Freedom cele- 

m, emphasizing electric power’s con- 
bution to the production of goods for 
Mace and defense. 


COPPER WAVE GUIDES—the curved rectan- 
gular tubes carry the high-frequency radio 
waves between these antennas on the roof 
and the transmitting and receiving equip- 
ment located in the relay tower below. The 
American Brass Company is the Anaconda 
subsidiary which manufactures copper and 
copper alloys in all the various forms that 
are required by industry to provide products 
for your use or service. 





| AnaconpA 
i 


Advancing the Frontiers 
of Metals 





PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, 
cadmium, vanadium, selenium, superphosphate, man- 
ganese ore, ferromanganese. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, cop- 
per, brass, bronze and other copper alloys in such forms 
as sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, 
extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 








The March of the News 





Main attraction. Nothing will get the 
politicians out of Washington as fast as 
a political convention someplace else . . . 
Last week—days before the Republicans 
met in Chicago—members of both par- 
ties were jamming the trains and planes 
departing the national capital. 

Congress, hurrying toward adjourn- 
ment, had trouble keeping enough mem- 
bers on hand to transact business 
The top brass in Government agencies 
was thinning out—attracted elsewhere 
by politics or vacations Lobbyists 
who make Washington their place of 
business were finding other business in 
Chicago At the close of the week 
one Republican politician looked about 
the lobby of a popular Washington hotel 
and observed: 

“Well, sir 
tourists.” 


. Nobody’s left but the 


“Taft Town.” In Chicago, the main 
ballroom of one big hotel was taken over 
by the supporters of Senator Robert A. 
Taft and renamed “Taft Town”. . . It 
opened for business long before the Re- 
publican Convention Taft head- 
quarters announced it as a place where 
delegates could rest and entertain them- 
selves while waiting for a chance to 
vote . . . Professional actors and enter- 
tainers were on hand Bands were 
installed to provide nightly dancing. 

Taft Town” was just one example of 
the way the Taft supporters had worked 
in advance to make Chicago a friendly 
city for the Ohio Senator by Conven- 
tion time . . . Here are a few other ex- 
amples: 

A friend of Taft was in charge of Con- 
vention tickets. 

A friend of Taft was in charge of issu- 
ing badges. 

A friend of Taft headed the commit- 
tee on housing—which meant hotel space 
for delegates. 

A friend of Taft was in charge of the 
press arrangements, 


A friend of Taft was in charge of the 
hot-dog concessions. 

Despite this line-up, the Convention 
city wasn’t entirely in the hands of Taft 
supporters The man in charge of 
parking facilities was a friend of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower And the man 
arranging Convention music likes Harold 
Stassen. 


Whistle Stop, 1. Last winter, C. n. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower said in effect that 
if people wanted him for President they 
would have to come and get him . . . He 
planned no active campaign . . . By last 
week Mr. Eisenhower was going out to 
get the people In the short space 
of a few days he campaigned as active- 
ly as any man who ever wanted the job. 

The thing that jarred the Eisenhower 
campaign loose was the methodical way 
in which Taft supporters were going 
about sewing up Chicago for their side 

. While Eisenhower visited with dele- 
gates in Denver, Republican leaders 
in Chicago were deciding issue after issue 
in favor of Taft. 

Ike—who once had planned to avoid 
the Republican Convention at least un- 
til a nominee was chosen—decided it 
was time to get on to Chicago and look 
out for his interests . . . To get there, he 
took a circuitous train route through as 


many towns as possible He made 
rear-platform speeches He talked 
with local party leaders . . . Eisenhower 


—going to Chicago to fight for the nom- 
ination—wanted everybody to know he 
was on the way. 


Whistle Stop, Il. The Democrats had 
no intention of letting the Republicans 
take the whole show . . . Although he is 
not a candidate to succeed himself, 
President Harry Truman made a brief 
“whistle stop” tour of his own into Ar- 
kansas—just to let the Republicans hear 
some of the issues they would be up 
against in November. 
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When you plank the cash on the coun- 
ter for a slice of sirloin, some of it may 
represent your own pay for the part you 
played in getting that steak to your 
table. 


We'll make ourselves clear. 


It takes a lot of people to help pro- 
duce that steak in this mid-20th-cen- 
tury economy of ours. 

The people we’ve put in the picture 
above, for instance. And many, many 
others. Though you may not realize it, 
some product you, yourself, help make 
or sell or service may play a part in 
producing steaks. 


American Meat Institute 


How many peopl 
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. The brewer 

. The sugar refiner 

. The cotton ginner ) 
. The flour miller 
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to produce a steak ? 


. The cowboy or range hand who 


looks after the cattle. 


. The banker who finances land, herd 


and equipment. 


. The chemist who makes insecticides, 


serums and fertilizers. 


. The oil refiner who provides the fuel 


for the power machinery so many 
ranchers use. 


. The steelmaker who provides a mul- 


titude of items, from fencing and 
branding irons to filing cabinets. 

who furnish 
some of the by- 
products used 
to make the 
livestock feeds 
with which 
ranchers and 
feeders supple- 
ment grass. 


The veterinary who looks after the 
health of the cattle. 


11. 


15. 


The blacksmith who shoes the horses 
and repairs ranch machinery. 


. The airplane pilot whosprays ranges 


and fields, destroying pests. 


. The lumberman who provides the 


wood for corrals and barns and pens. 


. The windmiller who makes the ma- 


chinery that keeps man-made ranch 
water holes working. 
The feeder who takes lean range cat- 
tle and puts about 25% more beef on 
them by intensive feeding. 

who haul cat- 


16. The truck driver tle to market 
17. The railroader \ and meat to 
you. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


The stockyards man who provides 
“room and board” for the livestock, 
and ‘the commission man who is 
sales agent for the producer. 

The meat packer who processes and 
distributes the beef. 

The retailer who is the final link be- 
tween all these people... and you. 


Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. 











“BIRDS 
OF A FEATHER... 


American Airlines again led all other domestic lines 
in 1951 with a total volume of over 2.5 billion pas- 
senger miles! American’s passenger load also in- 
creased, as did its daily use of aircraft; all reliable 
indications of profitable operations. Significantly, 
too, American continues to be one of the country’s 
lowest cost operators. 

Sinclair lubricants helped American accomplish 
this remarkable performance record. American’s 
aircraft maintenance standards are of the highest in 
the business; and year after year, in fact for 18 years 
without interruption, American has used Sinclair 
aircraft engine oil exclusively! 

Constantly, more and more “leaders” look to 
Sinclair. Complete comprehension of every phase 
of lubrication produces the superior Sinclair oils 
and greases that prove worthy of this trust . . . and 
gives added proof that Sinclair is a leader in the 


highly competitive petroleum industry. 
c é 





SINCLAR AIRCRAFT OIL 
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SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION «+ 600 FIFTH AVENUE *© NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Newsgrann 


At the halfway mark, looking ahead through remaining 1952 months: 
Politics, of course, will tend more and more to dominate interest. 
Political activity, maybe intense, will not interfere with business. 

Business activity, more probably, will influence the trend of politics. 
Business is going to be good when strike effects lessen. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Good business, full dinner pails, will help the party in power. 

Republicans, trying to get back in the White House, will not be helped by 
the condition of business. Republicans, to win, will need to cultivate an urge 
toward change; will have to play upon irritations. 

Democrats will play upon fear of change that might bring bad times. 

High taxes, high cost of living, war will underlie the appeal of "outs" 
trying to become the "ins." Good times, bigger pensions, promises of aid will 
serve as the appeal of the “ins" trying not to become the “outs.” 

A walkaway is not in sight for either side. 

















Spending will continue to be rather free and easy. 

Spending by Government will rise. Arms will cost more, not less. Aid 
abroad will rise, not decline. Veterans will get more again, not less. Farmers 
will get bigger price-support loans, not smaller. Pensions will go up. 

Flow of money from Government in the year just ended was at a rate of 66 
billion dollars in budget terms. It now will approach 80 billion. 

Economy is something for the future, not for the present. 














People as a whole will spend more as the year wears on. Pay still is in 
a rising trend. Installment credit is somewhat freer and easier. 

Strikes, temporarily, are an upsetting influence. Steel strike is to cut 
into wage payments. It is causing sharp cuts in production. 

After-strike recovery, however, will be fast. Steel production then will 
run at a high level well into 1953. Inventories must be replenished. 




















Cost of living will not change much from now on. Living costs, high now, 
will become an issue in politics. Cost increases will be mild. 

Clothing of most types is down in price. Meats are cheaper than they were. 
Food generally is more likely to decline than to rise in price. 

Rental trends still are upward. Homeowners, though, are not affected. 

Taxes are not to rise. Tax trend starts downward in 1953. That's the 
case for federal taxes. Real estate taxes will continue to edge up. 

Things seem fairly well stabilized for the rest of this year. 
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NEWSGi:AM-~TOMORROW-~- (Continued) 


New-model cars will start to appear in October. New V-type engines, 
higher-powered, will be numerous. There'll be a trend toward 8 cylinders. 

Power steering, power braking will be available on higher-priced models. 

Prices of new cars will not rise. Competition is back in a big way, with 
buyers calling the tune. Values, as a result, will go up. 











Military power of U.S. will become very great in months ahead. 

Weapon output is beginning to rise rapidly. Jet planes are becoming much 
more numerous, adequate for the job being done in Korea. Tanks are all Set to 
come in some quantity. They're new-model, with the bugs ironed out. 

Artillery is plentiful. Ammunition is, too. 

Weapon flow is approaching the point where the urgent U.S. needs are met 
and where a larger flow of new weapons can be diverted to allies. 

Atomic weapons, for exclusive U.S. use, are quite abundant, too. 

Armed forces will spend about 50 billion dollars in the year started 
July 1. Around 36 billion of that amount will be for equipment. 


The time is past when U.S. needed to be afraid of anybody. 

















Truce in Korea will continue to be a possibility. 

Big war is the barest possibility, steadily receding, not expanding. 

Truce will come if and when Communists decide that war is hurting them 
more than it is helping by tying down large American forces. Bombing of the 
power plants in North Korea added to the prospect of truce. Blockade, if one is 
imposed, would do the same. Communists will deal when hurt, not before. 








Draft will go on through 1952 and probably 1953. Draft is basic to mili- 
tary man-power policy. It takes some youths, pressures others to join up. 

Universal service will remain dead for the foreseeable future.’ 

Draft deferments are to continue guite liberal. College youths get a 
chance to postpone service. Apprentices do, as well. Farm deferments now are 
encouraged by White House policy. Young fathers are being eyed by the military 
services as a reservoir of draftees, but there's little chance that a draft 
will be applied to them. World War II veterans remain exempt. 























Military Reserve forces of U.S. will grow stronger from now on. 

An active Reserve, provided by new law, will be built from all men and 
officers discharged by armed services from now on. There'll be no choice. 

Standby Reserve gradually will grow from the men who move out of the 
active Reserve. Reserve status will last for eight years. 











In politics, Republicans will have difficulty healing their wounds. 

Democrats, however, will have their troubles, too. Mr. Truman is at the 
center of the Democratic problem. A Truman choice when Democrats pick their 
candidates, and part of the South will bolt. Yet, cater to the South, and 
some big-time labor leaders will not be happy. 

Both parties are having their deep internal troubles. 

The one near-certainty: Mr. Truman himself is through next January 20. 
There'll be a new man in the White House after another six months. Your guess 
is as good as anybody's whether it will be a Republican or Democrat. 
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Q What popular American beverage 
“came over on the Mayflower”? 














Beer was a part of the provisions the 
Pilgrim Fathers brought with them. 


A diary kept of the Mayflower’s voyage 
and printed in 1622 tells why the Pilgrims 
decided to land at Plymouth Rock. An 
entry dated December 19, 1620, reads: 
“For we could not now take time for 
further search or consideration: our vict- 
uals being much spent, especially our 
beere ...” A copy of the original edition 
of this diary may be seen in the Library 
of Congress in Washington, D. C. 


United States Brewers Foundation...charterea 1862 # 


Today, as in the past, beer and ale are 
part of American life—a symbol of pleas- 
ant living and sensible moderation. Today, 
two out of three Americans serve these 
beverages of moderation in their homes. 


More about the economic, social, and _ his- 
torical role of beer is presented in the book, 
“Beer and Brewing in America.” For a free 
copy write to United States Brewers Founda- 
tion, 21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 


representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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All sides © 


By now, “U.S. News & World Report” 


has published exclusive interviews with 
the major candidates for the 


Presidential nomination of both parties 
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Quizzing Russell 
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INTERVIEW WITH THE VICE PRESIDENT: 
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Quizzing Kefauver 
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RUSSELL 
June 13, 1952 


BARKLEY 
August 24, 1951 


STEVENSON 
April 25, 1952 


KEFAUVER 
April 4, 1952 


For your convenience and reference, see 
dates under each cover for index of back WS 
issues of “U. S. News & World Report” s 1 


that featured these exclusive interviews 
with the principal leaders of both parties. 
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both sides 


t” | Each of these leaders has discussed the principal issues with 
the editors of ““U. S. News & World Report,” and expressed his 
th views on the course he believes his party and the country 
should take in the next four years. 

‘U.S. News & World Report”’ will cover the 
campaign objectively, too. Keep posted by reading 
2S f ‘U.S. News & World Report”’ every week. 
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Ike’s New Battle P INTERVIEW 









Stassen’s Strategy 





TAFT 
March 14, 1952 


EISENHOWER — 
March 28, 1952 — 
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STASSEN 
May 16, 1952 





CIRCULATION NOW MORE THAN 500,000 NET PAID 
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Quizzing Warren 





WARREN 
May 2, 1952 
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Whispers. 





Navy, Marine Fliers Score at Yalu . . . ‘We'll Give More,’ 
Truman’s Battle Cry . . . South to Blackball Stevenson? 


Gen. Mark Clark, Supreme Com- 
mander in the Far East, inclines to 
the view of other generals who have 
held his job that the war in Korea 
might be ended if the milicary forces 
could have more leeway and if dip- 
lomats would stop trying to run 
military operations. Diplomats have 
insisted on calling the turns. 


eee es 


Communist China definitely is hurt 
and hurt badly by loss of power from 
the bombed-out power plants that 
were serving a big chunk of Man- 
churian industry. 


x *k * 


Real reason why Gen. Omar Bradley, 
Chairman of U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, did not tell the British that 
power plants in Korea were to be 
bombed is that this was a top-secret 
project. Knowledge of plans was kept 
to the fewest possible individuals out 
of fear that even the hint of a leak 
would alert the Communists and cost 
the lives of more American pilots. 
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General Bradley is concerned about 
the continued rift among the services 
over fields of power and money. Air 
Force keeps pressing for full control 
over guided missiles, strategic bomb- 
ing and atomic weapons. 


*~t 6 


The job of knocking out the power 
plants on the Yalu River was given 
largely to U.S. Navy and Marine air 
forces because of their specialized 
skill in hitting targets. Those services 
use dive-bombing techniques that are 
not utilized by the Air Force. 


e 2 -* 


Aneurin Bevan, who leads the left 
wing of Britain’s Labor Party, is indi- 
cating to colleagues in Parliament 
that there may be something in the 
idea that the U.S., not the Commu- 
nists, stirred up the war in Korea. 
Some of Bevan’s ideas, including one 
that truce negotiations had been 


wrecked by bombing of Communist 
power plants, have a way of being 
picked up by publications in Russia. 


xk * 


President Truman is convinced the 
Democrats can win again in 1952 
with a campaign based upon the 
straight-out claim: “We gave you 
more than the Republicans will. 
They’ll take away, rather than give 
more. We’ll give more.” 


xk 


Alben Barkley, Vice President, will 
not back away if offered second place 
on a ticket that would be headed by 
Adlai Stevenson of Illinois. 


& & ® 


James Byrnes, Governor of South 
Carolina, is suggesting that the South 
will blackball Stevenson, on the the- 
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ory that this will bring pressure on 
the Democratic Party to agree to a 
civil-rights plank in the platform that 
the South can accept. 


x * = 


Stevenson, in acting coy about ac- 
cepting a draft as presidential nomi- 
nee for the Democrats, is maneuvering 
to escape being tagged as a ‘Truman 
man.” The Governor knows that any 
Democrat carrying this tag may face 
a revolt in the South. 


xk 


High Government officials in Wash- 
ington, many of whom had started to 
look for new jobs, are changing their 
minds. They now see at least a 50-50 
chance of staying on after January. 
Their gamble: The next President 


‘ may well be either Stevenson or an- 


other Democrat, with no big job turn- 
over either way. 


+ oR 


Philip Murray, head of tie Steeiwork- 
ers Union, is being told that it is far 
from certain union meimbers would 
have voted against acceptance of the 
companies’ last offer if it had been 
submitted for a vote under Taft-Hart- 
ley procedure. There are signs that 
workers are not enthusiastic about 
strikes that mean losses in income in 
order to get some minor concession. 


xk * 


Anthony Eden, No. 2 man in the 
Churchill Cabinet, is in frail health, 
further complicating the leadership 
problem of British Conservatives. 
Eden had been expected to take over 
more of the load carried by Winston 
Churchill, soon to be 78. 


xk 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Supreme 
Commander in Europe, is having to 
try to become a diplomat. The Gen- 
eral finds that the commander of his 
ground forces, Marshal Alphonso 
Juin, of France, is very critical of the 
U.S. which hardly makes for a happy 
little family in the top command. 
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First im heating...first in plumbing 


THE SANISTAND FIXTURE [pgm ll 


“Another example of 
Amenican-Standard 
Leadership 


@ Women are changing their ideas 
about public rest rooms. 

And their enthusiasm means wel- 
come additional good-will for the 
busy service stations, department 
stores, theatres, office buildings, 
and other public places which have 
improved their rest rooms by in- 
stalling the Sanistand fixture. 

Developed through American- 





ge 


Standard research to offer women 
the same convenience and sanita- 
tion the standing urinal does for 
men, the Sanistand fixture makes 
public washrooms cleaner, neater, 
and more pleasing to women pa- 
trons. The Sanistand also reduces 
rest room maintenance. 

This new urinal for women is 
constructed throughout of easily 
cleaned, non-absorbent genuine vit- 
reous china, and is available in 
white and a variety of attractive 
colors. Combining efficient flushing 
action with an extra large outlet, 
the Sanistand fixture also serves as 


LADIES 
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a water closet when necessary. 

The Sanistand is made for every 
type of public rest room installa- 
tion. For, in addition to the previ- 
ously announced pedestal and wall- 
hung models, the fixture is also 
now available in a tank model for 
use with normal-pressure water sys- 
tems. Thus roadside service stations 
and other small businesses can offer 
their patrons the same improved 
facilities found in larger public rest 
rooms. If you would like more in- 
formation about the Sanistand fix- 
ture, write for a free copy of the 
Better Rest Room Guide. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. US-72, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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its thunder is freedom’s voice 


With a roar like a mighty wind, 
America’s new heavy bomber, the 
Boeing YB-52 Stratofortress, rips across 
the sky. That is a reassuring sound for 
the peoples of the free world. It means 
that our strategic air power — the right 
arm of peace — will be strengthened 
by a great new Boeing bomber de- 
signed for maximum effectiveness in 
an age of jet speed and scientific meth- 
ods of interception. 


The Boeing Stratofortress is not only 
a very large aircraft, but revolutionary 
in performance. It is streamlined like 
a javelin and propelled by eight power- 
ful jet engines. 

Obviously, the speed and range of 
the B-52 must remain closely guarded 
secrets. This photograph reveals none 
of its vital new elements: of interior 
design and equipment. 

First tests of the B-52 Stratofortress 


For the Air Force, Boeing also builds the B-47 Stratojets, B-50 Superfortresses and C-97 Stratofreighters; 
and for the world’s leading airlines Boeing has built fleets of twin-deck Stratocruisers. 


have been an outstanding success. The 
plane was ordered into production by 
the Air Force even before testing. Like 
its speedy teammate, the B-47 Stratojet 
medium bomber, it has behind it 35 
years of Boeing achievement. The ac- 
cumulated skills and experience that 
gave our nation the B-17 Flying For- 
tress and the B-29 and B-50 Superforts 
have again proved their value in this 
new giant of the Air Force. 


BOEING 
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HOW REPUBLICANS 
CAN WIN IN NOVEMBER 


New Votes in Key States Needed to Upset 20-Year Trend 











What the Republicans need to 
gssure victory: 

Three to 5 million new votes, 
xa split among Democrats. The 
party has been lagging behind 
inpopularity for 20 years. 

A massive turnout of voters in 
ley States could reverse that 
rend in 1952. 

After 20 years without a President 
tits own in the White House, the Re- 
piblican Party is hopeful that 1952 
will be its year of success. 

The hope of the Republicans rests 
won two things. One is the chance that 
the party can pick up the 3 to 5 million 
vew votes by which it has failed in the 
past two decades to match the Demo- 


cratic vote. The second is the chance 
tut the Democrats will split their elec- 
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Popular Vote 


The Republican Problem: 


tora] votes and open the way to an easy 
Republican victory. 

The 1930s completely reversed the 
positions of the two major parties and 
made the Democratic Party the one fa- 
vored by a majority of the voters. All 
through the 1920s, the Republican had 
been the major party. In every presi- 
dential election of that decade, the Re- 
publican candidate ran from 6 to 7 mil- 
lion votes ahead of the Democrat. 

In 1932, Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
Democrat, turned this picture upside 
down. He ran 7 million votes ahead of 
Herbert Hoover, the Republican. This 
gap between the two parties widened 
to 11 million votes in 1936 when the 
Democrats got the highest vote they 
have ever had. In 1940, when the Re- 
publicans got their highest vote in his- 
tory, the gap still was 5 million votes. 

This gap narrowed to 3.6 million votes 
in 1944 and to 3.4 million in 1948—if the 
Democratic States’ Rights votes of the 
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Get More Popular Votes 


South are added to the votes of Presi- 
dent Truman. The votes given Henry A. 
Wallace in the North are excluded from 
the accompanying chart. 

More votes. To win in November, 
provided the Democrats do not split 
apart, the Republican Party must find 
millions more votes than it has ever 
managed to get. These must come from 
new voters or from persons who have 
no strong party loyalty and are willing 
to change from the Democratic to the 
Republican Party. 

A new generation has grown up in the 
20 years since the Republicans have won 
a_ presidential election. Studies by 
George Gallup indicate that a large part 
of this new generation has been voting 
Democratic. His charts say that only 38 
per cent of those under 30 years old 
voted Republican in 1948. 

On the basis of voting statistics, the 
Republicans have picked up an average 
of 30,000 votes a year during the period 
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What History Shows: 14 Republican Victoric 
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between 1928 and 1948. Thomas E. 
Dewey, their candidate in 1948, got 
only 600,000 more votes than did Her- 
bert Hoover in 1928. 

Twelve million more persons voted in 
1948 than in 1928, the last year of a Re- 
publican victory, and the Democratic 
candidate in 1948 got 10 million more 
votes than did his party’s candidate in 
1928. 

Exactly the same proportion of voters 
went to the polls in these two years—52 
per cent of those of voting age. This 
means that 34.2 million adults did not 
vote in 1928 and 45.3 million did not 
vote in 1948. 

This large group of nonvoting popu- 
lation is providing the Republican Party 
with fertile ground in which to work in 
1952. Republican leaders say that here 
are the votes with which they can win 
the election, and that they have only to 
bring these people to the polls to win. 
They hope to do this by putting on a 
rugged, fighting campaign against the 
Democrats. 

Key States. To break their long 
chain of defeats, Republicans are build- 
ing their hope upon the present grip 
their party has upon political power in 
31 States. This power was established by 
the mid-term elections of 1950. It is 
somewhat comparable to that which was 
given them by the mid-term elections of 
1946, although not quite as great. 

The total vote of 1950 was low. These 
gains may have been made _ because 
Democrats did not turn out to vote and 
Republicans did. That is the Democratic 
thesis. Republicans do not accept it. 
They insist that the 1950 vote reflected 
a tide of opinion that was turning 
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against the party in power—and that 
1952 will see this tide in full flow. 
The basis for Republicans’ hope of 
success in 1952 is illustrated by the map 
below. It shows the major areas of Re- 
publican strength outside the South. 
Best chances for the Republicans lie 
in 16 States where they hold Governor- 
ships and a majority of the Senate and 
House seats. Voters in these States in 
1950 were predominantly Republican 
in their sentiments. If they show the 


same disposition in 1952, and the Re- 
publicans can hold these States in the 
presidential election, that party will get 
166 of the 266 electoral votes needed to 
win the Presidency. 

Republicans carried 10 of these 16 
States for their presidential candidate 
in 1948. The 1950 elections strength- 
ened their hands here. The biggest 
States in the group are Califomia, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, both of 
the latter being among States carried by 
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In 16 States with 166 electoral votes, Republicans hold 
Governorship plus a majority of Senate and House seq 
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_to 9 for the Democrats in 88 Years 
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Dewey in 1948. If they hold these States, 
Republicans need only 100 more elec- 
toral votes to win the White House. 

For these additional 100 votes, Re- 
publicans are looking to 15 other States 
where they hold either the Governor- 
ship or a majority of Senate and House 
seats, These States have 190 electoral 
votes. Among them are the big States of 
New York, Illinois, Ohio and- Michigan. 
These States hold the votes Republicans 
are aiming at. 


Six of the 15 States went to the Re- 
publican candidate in 1948, among 
them New York, Michigan and Indiana. 
The six States captured in 1948 will 
have 98 electoral votes in 1952, just 2 
fewer than the 100 votes the party 
needs from this group of States to win 
in 1952—if they can hold the 16 in 
which they are most firmly entrenched. 
One little State such as Wyoming then 
could give the extra push the Repub- 
licans need to win. 





an Win in 1952 
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n15 States with 190 electoral votes, Republicans hold either 
the Governorship or a majority of Senate and House seats. 
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A Republican victory, if one comes 
in 1952, would break the longest string 
of defeats the party has sustained since 
1860. Not since 1884 has any major 
party been out of power as long as the 
Republicans. Democrats lost the White 
House in 1860 and did not recapture it 
until 24 years later—as illustrated by 
the chart at the top of these pages. 

Long before the end of that period, 
however, Democrats had so narrowed 
the gap between the two parties that 
they were running neck and neck with 
Republicans for the Presidency. A Dem- 
ocrat outran the Republican in popular 
votes in 1876, but a special electoral 
commission gave the Presidency to the 
Republicans. And in the next two elec- 
tions only a few thousand votes separated 
the two parties’ presidential candidates, 
with Grover Cleveland crowding the 
Republicans out of the White House in 
1884 by 23,000 votes. 

Cleveland outran his Republican op- 
ponent by 100,000 popular votes in 1888, 
but lost in electoral votes to Benjamin 
Harrison. The Democrat came back with 
a 400,000 popular-vote margin in 1892. 

Four years later, William McKinley 
began a 16-year reign of Republican 
power. This ended in 1912 when the 
Republicans divided to let in Woodrow 
Wilson, the Democrat, for two terms. 
The backlash of World War I unseated 
the Democrats in 1920, and the depres- 
sion turned out the Republicans in 1932. 

No depression is in sight for 1952. But 
Republicans hope to break their near- 
historic chain of defeats by making a 
strong showing in 31 key States. And 
they are looking to the big pool of non- 
voters to give them the push to victory. 
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THE CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


This is the year when the voter 
is king. If his eardrums can stand 
it, he is going to hear a lot of 
words in 1952. 

Democrats will tell him: If you 
want prosperity, keep us in. You 
never had it so good, and it’s all 
because of us. 

From the Republicans he'll get 
this refrain: Throw the rascals out; 
they've brought you war, high 
taxes and corruption. 


No holds are to be barred in 1952 as 
Republicans and Democrats make 
their bid for power. That much is 
clear as the two parties start their 
slugging. Both parties are prepared to 
shape issues designed to arouse fear, 
anger, hope, even greed. 

Business of politicians is to manu- 
facture votes. Votes are made by appeal- 
ing to masses of voters. Voters often are 
swayed more by emotion than by reason, 
more by appeals to-self-interest than to 
patriotism. All the signs indicate that in 
this campaign every kind of appeal will 
be used. 

The business of the Democratic Party 
and its candidates is to influence the 
voter to vote against change. That strat- 
egy is accepted and now is being shaped 
up. The Republican Party has for its 
business the task of stirring up voters to 
want a change. Republican speakers al- 
ready are emphasizing that 20 years in 
power is too long to trust to any party. 

Basic appeals. These appeals are 
being made against a background of na- 
tional well-being. Times are going to be 
good on election day and in the months 
before election. Jobs are plentiful. Money 
is flowing around rather freely. People 
may be feeling pretty good when they 
go to the polls. Traditionally, this means 
votes for the party in power. Seldom 
have voters favored a change when they 
were enjoying prosperity. 

Fear of change. The basic appeal of 
Democrats this year will be directed at 
fear of change. “Remember 1932,” is a 
party rallying cry. “Do you want to take 
a chance on hard times?” will be the 
question most often put to voters. Dem- 
ocrats have been harping on this theme 
in each election since the depression 
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‘Don‘t Rock Boat’ 


that followed the boom of 1929. Repub- 
licans have never been allowed to for- 
get the depression. 

Fear of war is another deep-seated 
fear, and Republican candidates this 
year can be counted on to tag the Demo- 
crats as the war party. “You voted for 
Wilson and war came. You voted for 
Roosevelt and there was war. You voted 
for Truman and got war. Do you want 
more war?” War is an issue that the 
Democrats will have to counter. 

Isolationism. The Democrats, 


vs. ‘Throw Rascals Oy}! 





ously” high taxes, an all-time high and 
rising cost of living, and seemingly end- 
less Government deficits as evidence that 
Democrats cannot be trusted as cus 
todians of the national welfare. 

“Vote Republican,” the argument will 
run, “and your taxes will be reduced, 
your Government expenses cut, and your 
costs of living lowered. The dollar once 
again will become a sound and valuable 
currency.” Republicans also will promise 





in answering, will try to tag Re- 
publicans as “isolationist,” and 
play upon the fear that a Republi- 
can victory would leave the 
United States alone in an un- 
friendly world. Hope of peace, 
Democrats will claim, lies in 
strengthening the alliances in Eu- 
rope and elsewhere that the Tru- 
man Administration has carefully 
put together. Only a Democrat, 
they will argue, can be sure of 
keeping these friends. 

Fear of Communists in Gov- 
ernment, however, will give a 
counterargument to the Repub- 
licans. Republicans will make the 
most of charges that the State De- 
partment has been and is too 
friendly to people with Commu- 
nist leanings. There will be no 
letup in arguments that Commu- 
nist sympathizers and even actual 
Communists wormed their way 
into the high councils of Govern- 
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ment, contributed to the loss of 
China and brought on the Korean 
war. Unpopularity of the Korean 
war is to be played upon by Republicans. 

Corruption. Republicans also are cer- 
tain to try to make capital out of corrup- 
tion. “Throw the rascals out” often has 
proved to be an effective campaign 
slogan and it is one ready-made for Re- 
publicans this year. Corruption, or at 
least irregularity, has been found in tax- 
collecting agencies and in the huge fed- 
eral spending bureaucracy. Voters will 
not be allowed to forget these disclosures 
as Republican speakers seek to arouse 
their anger. 

High taxes. Corruption and extrava- 
gance, in fact, are to provide Republi- 
can counterarguments to Democratic 
boasts of prosperity. That prosperity is 
to be branded as an illusion, based on 
policies that are leading to national 
bankruptcy. Republicans will cite “ruin- 


‘GETTING READY FOR THE RACE’ 


to give the people honest and efficient 
Government if they are elected. 

To meet these appeals to anger and 
irritation, the Democrats are to come up 
with appeals to self-interest. 

Farm gains. Farmers are being re 
minded of the gains they have made 
under the Democrats. Their prices are 
high and are supported by the Govern- 
ment. They have been loaned money to 
buy farms and to establish electric ¢o- 
operatives. They have received money 
to help them conserve the soil. They are 
getting power through public hydroelec- 
tric projects. “Give us another term,” the 
Democrats promise, “and you will get 
more flood control, more reclamation 
projects, more gains for agriculture.” 

Aid to workers. Workers are to be 
told that the Democratic Party is their 
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gpecial friend. It has given them mini- 
num wages and support for their un- 
ions. It has helped them win pay in- 
creases. It has provided unemployment 
benefits and Government old-age pen- 
sions. The Democrats will promise to 
add health insurance and disability in- 
surance to the benefits already extended. 

















and § They will charge further that Republi- ~ 
end- B cans would seek to curtail the rights of ial ens =” 
that labor. i eons nee ve 
aad Democratic victories in elections have ° 
been forged through appeals ‘to labor When the Words Begin to Fly 
Will § and farm groups. That was the signifi- 
ced, # cant achievement of the Roosevelt Ad- 
your # ministrations, and Demccrats this year ‘ What the Democrats What the Republicans 
mee # will make every attempt to hold the 
able farm-labor coalition together, which Will Say: Will Say: 
nse # adds up to millions of votes. 
“Creeping Socialism” is the answer 
. that the Republicans plan to make to 
these appeals. Groundwork already has 
been laid to claim that the Federal Times are good. Why take [ Corruption is running riot. 
Government is reaching so far that h h > Th th , ; 
everyone's liberties are in danger. The eres On Snange ! row the rascals out. 
argument will be that “it is time to stop 
4 this trend.” 
< Republicans are to promise that farm- . 
i] es will get protection but without the You never lived as well { Cost of living is out of sight. 
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Government domination that goes with 
it; that workers will not be under the 
thumbs of union bosses; that business- 
men will be free to make their own de- 
cisions without having a Government 
official peering over their shoulders. Re- 
publicans are relying heavily on what 
they view as popular irritation against 
increasing Government controls. 

Controls. The argument that Repub- 
licans will put forward is that individual 
initiative will be encouraged if the net- 
work of Government controls that has 
been woven by the Democrats is loos- 
ened. This added freedom, the argument 
tuns, will produce a level of prosperity 
that has not yet been known. Republi- 
cans will add that another Democratic 
Administration would spread Govern- 
ment controls over all forms of activity 
and pursue a course that can end only 
in stagnation. 

People vs. interests. The Democratic 
reply to these proposals is to be that the 
Republicans intend to turn the clock 
back, to restore conditions that led to 
depression and war, to remove benefits 
that 20 years of Democratic rule have 
given to the people. Democrats will pose 
as the party of the people and charge 
Republicans with being the party of 
special interests. “Public good against 
private gain” has been a favorite Demo- 
cratic slogan in the last five campaigns 
and will be used again. 

Basically, the Democrats will be de- 
fending their record of 20 years in office, 
while Republicans will argue that those 
20 years have sapped the foundations of 


as now. Remember 1933, 
when we moved in. _ 


Peace is wonderful. We 
will try to bring peace to 


the world. 


Taxes are hurting only the 


rich. They ought not to be 


reduced much. 


More security should be 
provided for all—disability 
insurance, health insurance 
on top of old-age, unem- 
ployment benefits. 


Republicans will turn the 
clock back, bring hard 
times. 





Big spending by Govern- 
ment is ruining the dollar. 


Truman policies led to war 
in Korea, to new. casualty 
lists, draft of youths. 


Taxes are at a ruinous level. 
We'll cut them sharply. 


Socialism already has gone 
to a dangerous extreme. 
It’s time to call a halt. 


Democrats will bankrupt 
the country, let inflation 
run away. 


You pay your, money and you take your choice. 














the republic. 
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WHAT CONGRESS DID TO TRUMAN 


Turned Down Most of His Ideas for Laws 


Here is the box score on an- 
other 80-billion-dollar Congress: 

Truman loses again on his 
welfare program. ‘Fair Deal” is 
dead for another year. But the 
military gets most of what it 
asked. 

Taxes stay high, but go no 
higher. Foreign aid goes on, but 
is to be trimmed. Benefits are 
voted for Korean veterans. 

Old people are given a better 
break. 


President Truman has come off sec- 
ond best in his running fight with a 
Democratic Congress. The President's 
“Fair Deal,” once again, is left on ice. 

Mr. Truman, in the remaining months 
of his Administration, is to have some- 
what less money to spend than he 
wanted. He is not to have authority to 
raise taxes further. He is denied power to 
seize private property as a means of im- 
posing settlements of labor disputes. 

There will be no start on compulsory 
health insurance or disability insurance. 
The Taft-Hartley Act will remain un- 
changed. Universal military training, as 
a going thing, is denied. A start is not to 
be made by U.S. on the last links of a 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Military and economic aid, however, 
is to be continued on a large scale to 
nations abroad. Armed services of the 
United States will get a big share of the 
money they asked to fight the war in 
Korea and to provide rearmament. 

The Air Force will have funds to move 
toward 143 air wings. The Navy has per- 
mission to start a second giant carrier to 
handle larger aircraft. The Marines are 
assured of a future life as a major arm of 
U.S. defense. 

Atomic-energy expansion will go 
ahead on a broad scale. There will be 
giant new plants for producing fission- 
able materials and new atomic weapons. 

As a result of actions by this session of 
Congress, a good many things will be dif- 
ferent in the future. 

Tax favors, for example, are to be less 
easy for a party in power to give to 
privileged individuals. Scandals in tax 
enforcement, uncovered by Congress, 
forced a reorganization of the tax-collec- 
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tion machinery. Investigation of Com- 
munist influence within Government has 
led to tighter security efforts. 

What Congress did, in fact, adds up 
to an impressive total of actions. 

Money voted approaches 80 billion 
dollars. With funds still on hand from 
earlier periods, the Administration will 
have more than it can spend on some 
programs in the year ahead. A detailed 
picture is given on page 46. 

Armed forces are well taken care of. 
Congress provided more than 46 bil- 
lion dollars for Army, Navy and Air 
Force to add to the billions still avail- 
able to them but not yet spent from 


Congress Did These Things— 





past years. Some plans for building bases 
will need to be trimmed a bit. So will 
some frills enjoyed by the military. Yet 
operations and expansion will go ahead 
about as scheduled. 

A new setup for the armed forces’ 
Reserves is to give a readier supply of 
trained man power. That action—te. 
ported in detail on page 28-salvages 
much of what the services hoped to get 
from UMT. 

Some other defense proposals made 
by Mr. Truman did not fare so well, 
Idea of dispersing Government agencies 
to points outside Washington, D. C., is 
rejected. Civil Defense is given barely 
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@ Authorized 6 Lions te wid'te other countriadl 
@ Exposed tax scandals, abuses, Communists in 

















@ Approved vast expansion of atomic-energy pre 












individuals. 








@ Extended and weakened controls on business, 



















@ Enlarged Marine Corps, gave it a bigger job. 
@ Continued high-level supports for farm prices. 
@ Voted bigger checks for veterans. : 
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mough nourishment to keep it alive. 
fyen so, Congress displayed an eagerness 
ogo along with nearly all important pro- 
ls looking to the nation’s defense. 
Veterans get the breaks from Con- 
VS B sess once again. A GI Bill of Rights 
jor the new veterans of the Korean 
riod provides free education, guaran- 
Ses Bed loans for homes and_ businesses, 
vill Band most of the other benefits enjoved 
let By World War II veterans. That story 
ad Bf idetailed on page 82. 

Monthly checks for disabled veterans, 
es dependents and survivors are increased 
of & wbstantially, as a cost-of-living measure. 
re- & (Congress also provided a raise in pay— 
$B plus an increase in retirement benefits— 
et Bf for men in the armed services. 

Other individuals, by the millions, 
de # we on the gift list. While Congress 
ll. ff igored proposals for new health and 
es welfare programs, it took action in this 
is § election year to raise the payments under 
ly existing programs. 
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Congress Balked At— 
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New restrictions, at the same time, are 
erected against people overseas who 
want to enter this country. Congress, re- 
organizing immigration programs, over- 
rode a presidential veto to tighten secur- 
ity regulations governing the actions of 
immigrants even after they become citi- 
zens of this country. 

People in Japan and Germany, how- 
ever, are given a new status under 
treaties approved by the Senate. The 
Senate tally on ratifving the German 
pact found only five dissenting votes. 

Government controls, extended and 
changed, are to make life easier for busi- 
nessmen in a good many ways. 

Stiff credit restrictions that hampered 
sales of autos, refrigerators and other 
consumer products are gone. Congress 
ruled that the Administration could not 
reinstate its orders for big down pay- 
ments and short terms. Price controls, 
extended for 10 months instead of the 
two years requested, are eased for some 


or major change in Tatt-Hartiey Act 
for President to seize U.S. industries. 
| policing of employment, other civil rights. 
ytehood for Alaska, Hawaii, and home rule for 





District of Columbia. 
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businessmen. Allocation controls are con- 
tinued for one of the two years asked by 
Mr. Truman. 

Rent regulations are to end Septem- 
ber 30 in a great many areas. 

Peacetime controls, too, are revised 
in many ways, but not as demanded by 
the Administration. Congress turned 
back efforts to tighten antitrust laws and 
acted to loosen some of them. 

Controls on radio and television are 
revised, with Congress often substitut- 
ing its own rules for those that have 
been applied by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. The Administration 
now is to be less free than formerly to 
grant or deny broadcasting and telecast- 
ing licenses. 

The Administration denied 
power from Congress to police industry's 
hiring practices in order to enforce civil 
rights, or to regulate labor relations un- 
der rules different from those of Taft- 
Hartley. The Wage Stabilization Board, 
at the same time, is deprived of authority 
to settle dispute cases. 

Congress did give Government some 
new authorities. For one, it provided 
power to shut down’ mines that federal 
inspectors find unsafe. 

Action taken in behalf of 
means that prices of farm commodities 
will continue to be supported at high 
levels, and that cash payments for carry- 
ing out farm-conservation measures will 
continue. 

Home building, other construction pro- 
grams are continued by Congress. Addi- 
tional billions of dollars are provided to 
carry on the buying, insuring and 
guaranteeing of home mortgages. 

Highway construction is given more 
than a_ billion dollars. Military and 
atomic-energy construction, too, is strong- 
ly supported by Congress. 

Other public works are affected more 
acutely by Congress's desire to save 
money. 

A long-range build-up for the nation’s 
merchant marine is scheduled to start 
now. Subsidies for construction and 
operation of ships are designed to create 
in the merchant marine a strong arm of 
U.S. defense. 

New States in the Union still are a 
thing of the future. Congress rules out 
statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, as well 
as home rule for the District of Columbia. 

Government itself was not changed on 
the scale that was recommended. Con- 
gress did end patronage in the appoint- 
ment of tax collectors, but not in the 
naming of postmasters, customs officials 
and U.S: marshals. 

All in all, however, it was another 
“do something” Congress that went far 
toward an election-year goal of pleasing 
as many people as possible without 
offending too many. 
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Trouble in Stalin’s Empire 


How Soviet Rule Fizzles in East Germany 


East Germany is a real head- 
ache to Stalin. Germans are not 
making good Communists. Urge 
to escape is deep and growing. 

They balk at joining Stalin’s 
German Army. As workers, they 
are not doing the job Moscow 
wants. They flee at every chance. 

So the Communists are clamp- 
ing down. There is no real hope 
now that East Germans can break 
away and join the West. 


BERLIN 

Stalin’s agents in Germany are busy 
as bees right now trying to turn their 
portion of the country into a little 
Russia. From the vantage point of this 
city 100 miles inside the Communist 
zone, observers from the West can see 
what goes on. 

Most noticeable at this point is the 
prison barrier that is rising around East 
Germany. This barrier is called a “se- 
curity belt.” It is in three strips—designed 


to keep Germans penned up in the Soviet 










Stalin’s Germany 


German 
Federal 


Republic 





zone while the Communists get down to 
the business of applying the screws on 
the population. 

All along the western border, a strip 
10 to 20 yards wide has been made into a 
no man’s land. Buildings are torn down, 
residents evacuated, forests cut away and 
the land plowed over to show footprints 
of anyone trying to escape. Police are 
under orders to shoot on sight anyone 
seen over this deadline. 

A second strip, back of the first, is a 
quarter of a mile deep. In this strip a 
third of the population has been removed 
from some towns. A dusk-to-dawn cur- 
few is in effect. People who remain must 
carry special permits at all times. Public 
gatherings indoors or out are banned. 

The third strip extends inland from 
the border for three to five miles. Evacua- 
tions are being carried out here, too, al- 
though they are less drastic than in the 
land closer to the boundary. The whole 
area is closed to visitors. Even those who 
remain must have special passes to move 
about. The border zone bristles with ,gun 
towers, police lookout stations and 
barbed wire. 

This “security belt” marks the point of 
no return for East Germany. 

Until now the Communists have 
moved more slowly in Germany than in 


Soviet zone 
population: 
17,300,000 
. f 
Area: 
41,390 
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SOVIET-CONTROLLED RETAIL 
The cards are stacked against private business 





the other Soviet satellites. They wanted 
to leave the door open for unification of 
the country on their own terms. That 
period is over now. 

The border is being sealed hermeti- 
cally to prevent the flight of East Ger. 
mans as the Communist program jp. 
tensifies. Since the end of World War J] 
almost 10 per cent of the German popv- 
lation has fled west. Escapes still run as 
high as 14,000 a month. In the process 
the Communists have lost thousands of 
scientists, technicians, skilled workers 
and young men of draft age needed to 
convert East Germany into a full-fledged 
satellite. Now Moscow is determined to 
shut off that drain. 

As the barrier goes up, the Commu- 
nist clamps are being given another tum 
inside East Germany. The pressure is 
on to build a pro-Soviet German Army 
which has been dragging for two years. 
Here, as in other things, the Commu- 
nists have run into trouble. Germans just 
don’t want to serve. 

An intensive volunteer and recruiting 
campaign has fizzled, with the result 


that the force of 55,000 men is little 
larger now than it was two years ago. All 
kinds of pressure are being used, short 
of conscription, to get men under arms. 
High school seniors have been warned 
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that they would get diplomas only after 
listing. Other youths, hunting jobs, 
ye told the only vacancies are in the 
my. Unions set quotas for enlistees 








fom amcng their membership. 

But the drive has failed. It produced 
mly about 10,000 recruits. Now the 
Communists are taking a new tack. They 
ye forgetting their “peace” campaign 
nd, instead, are waging a propaganda 
jght against “pacifism.” Young Germans 
ye being told it is wrong to believe all 
yars bad—that fighting on the Side of 
(Communists is “a just war.” 

Boys and girls are being organized 
into rifle and glider clubs. They are 
ghooled in close-order drill, basic in- 
fntry tactics, rifle practice, motor 
maintenance and first aid. 

Another recruiting drive is expected 
in the autumn. But experts in the West 
apect it to fail and force the Commu- 
sists to resort to a draft. Soviet officers, 
who seem to distrust German soldiers as 
ilies even when they volunteer, can ex- 
pect even more trouble with a con- 
sripted army. 

Communist troubles in raising an army 
o fight for Stalin are matched by their 
difficulties in building up the industrial 
power the Kremlin would like in East 
Germany. The problem they face is this: 

East Germany can grow almost enough 
food to feed itself. But, industrially, it is 
wt of balance. Its factories were built 
tomesh with the mines and mills of the 
Ruhr—now largely cut off. So East Ger- 
mans are forced to build new plants, con- 
vert others and produce hundreds ot 
products they never made before. 


The result throws everything out of 
kilter. For example, the East Germans 
last year produced more farm machinery 
than could be used at home or sold 
abroad. But they fell short on power- 
plant and mine equipment as well as a 
long list of machine tools. Steel produc- 
tion increased 50 per cent—but that still 
meets only half the normal requirements. 
Some steel is coming in from Russia, Po- 
Jand and Czechoslovakia, but it isn’t 
enough. 

Some of East Germany’s troubles are 
the normal bottlenecks and growing 
pains of industrial expansion, but bureau- 
cratic planning causes a big share of the 
difficulties. In a recent orgy of self- 
criticism the Communists admitted mis- 
takes in allocating materials, in setting 
up assembly lines and in skimping on 
time for research and development. 

The big handicap, though, is the 
shortage of engineers, technicians and 
skilled workers. Newspapers are filled 
with pages of “help wanted” advertise- 
ments. Thousands of highly skilled tech- 
nicians have fled to the West. Those who 
remain show little initiative and do no 
more than they have to. They've had 
little incentive because, under the Com- 
munist wage-price system, specialists 
make only slightly more than ordinary 
workers. 

The Communists are trying to woo 
engineers, technicians, foremen and 
skilled workers by substantial pay raises 
now. Some are offered increases of 300 
per cent. Top re earchers are promised 
incomes as large as 50 times those of 


skilled woikers. Apparently the Com- 


_ Mehr. produzieren, 
gerechter verteilen, 





besser Leben. 


munists, with this move, are trying to 
coax back the men who have fled. 

If carried out, the new wage scales 
will lift the standard of living of many 
skilled workers to the level of that in 
West Germany for men in comparable 
jobs. But the living standard of the bulk 
of the East German population is ex- 
pected to remain well below that in West 
Germany. 

Lower living standards in the East are 
blamed on the fact that industrial re- 


covery is lagging 18 months behind 
West Germany, while Soviet repara- 


tions and occupation costs skim off 12 to 
15 per cent of the national income. Rep- 
arations are scheduled to continue until 
1956. 

The Russians, however, slowly 
getting out of the business of operating 
plants in East Germany. In 1946 they 
seized 200 of the largest factories, con- 
verted them into Russian corporations 
and ran them for Soviet profit. Later 97 
were returned to the Communist Govern- 
ment in East Cermany—which promptly 
nationalized them. Another 66 were 
turned back a month ago, reducing the 


are 


Russian-owned share of East German 
industry to 15 per cent. 
Up to now, Moscow has moved 


cautiously in converting East Germany 
into a satellite. The Russian zone still 
has a long way to go before reaching 
what the Soviets call “socialism.” Some 
of the usual drastic steps have been 
avoided to try to win friends for Stalin 
in Germany. But this honeymoon is com- 
ing to an end now. Western observers 
expect the Communists to make an all- 
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WORKERS AND COMMUNIST SLOGAN: ‘MORE PRODUCTION, FAIRER DISTRIBUTION, BETTER LIVING’ 
Despite fine-sounding phrases, the economy is out of kilter 
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out effort to turn the zone into a dupli- 
cate of Russia. 

Where the Communists will move can 
be anticipated by examining the fields 
in which Germany lags behind the other 
satellites. 

So far only wholesale trade, foreign 
trade, banking and transport are com- 
pletely nationalized. In industry all 
major plants—such as the Zeiss optical 
works and Meissen porcelain—are Gov- 
ernment owned, but 25 per cent of in- 
dustry still is in private hands. A third of 
the retail trade, half of the construction 
work, two thirds of the service trades 
still are run by private businessmen. 

The Communists have been content up 
to now to take over by “cold socializa- 
tiou”—letting high taxes, price ceilings 
and rigid controls force private opera- 
tors out of business. The Government 
then steps in, reopens the bankrupt 
plants, ousts the owners and _ leaves 
salaried executives in charge under the 
supervision of trusted Communists. This 
process is expected to be intensified now. 

Farmers are dependent on Commu- 
nist-run co-operatives and tractor stations 
that control all machinery, but they still 
own their own farms. Collective farming 
is yet to come. 

Churches are subject to various politi- 
cal pressures, but the Communists have 
not yet attempted to subjugate religion. 

Four political parties that are non- 
Communist are allowed to operate. Their 
early leaders who were unwilling to fol- 
low the Communist line were tossed out 
long ago and their successors are Com- 
munist stooges. But, technically, East 
Germany still does not have the typical 
one-party system of a full-fledged Soviet 
satellite. 
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‘THE PEOPLE'S POLICE HAILS LENIN’S ACHIEVEMENTS’ 
... and studies close-order drill, infantry tactics 
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The Communists themselves are tight- 
ening their own ranks as they get ready 
for the job of nailing East Germany to 
the Soviet bloc. The party ranks are be- 
ing purged of “political opportunists.” 
On}, die-hard Communists are wanted. 
About 20 per cent of the party member- 
ship has been ousted so far, reducing 
card holders to 1,370,000. 

The pretense of rule by Government 
is being forgotten and party rule is taking 
over in the Soviet zone, just as in Russia. 
Major policies from now on are going to 
originate in the Communist Politburo and 
be announced by the Politburo. When the 
decision was made recently to boost the 
pay of technicians and skilled workers, 
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“WARNING: BEYOND THIS POINT IS THE RUSSIAN ZONE’ 
For East Germans: the point of no return 
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it was a party decision. The cabinet 
wasn't even consulted. 

Even as they tighten their grip, how- 
ever, the Communists have to wony 
about the reluctance of East Germans to 
accept the system that is being forced on 
them. 

Their strongest following is among the 
young Germans, but even there the em 
thusiasm for Communism is far short of 
what Moscow would like it to be. The 
strength of the party is low among work- © 
ers in private industry, and it is almost 
nonexistent among‘ the peasants. 

Outright feeling against Russia and 
the Soviet followers is strong and il- 
concealed. The Germans blame the Com- 
munists for poor living conditions, the 
fact their country is divided and every- 
thing else that bothers them. The people 
in the East are enthusiastic listeners to 
such Western radio stations as the Amer- 
ican-operated “RIAS” in Berlin. 

Western officials who keep in touch 
with the underground are convinced that 
80 per cent of the East Germans would 
vote against the Communists in a free 
election—and that includes most of the 
card-holding party members. Still, there 
is little active resistance. Sabotage is rare. 
Outbursts of violence against the Com- 
munists are almost unheard of. Most 
Germans would rather run away. 

Their chances of doing that are being 
drastically reduced. The “security belt” 
being thrown around East Germany is 
carefully designed as a death trap for 
those who try to break out and make for 
the West. Behind this death trap the 
Communists are going to work in earnest 
to seal off the once-independent East 
Germans and convert their homeland into 
one more “little Russia.” 
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The Pittsburgh area provides the world with steel, coal, 
glass, oil, canned goods and manufactured metal products. 
Fairbanks-Morse serves this 2 billion dollar industrial area with machinery for 
Pittsburgh’s production and prosperity. Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


a name worth remembering when you want the best 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY * PUMPS « SCALES * RAILROAD EQUIPMENT *» HOME WATER 
SERVICE EQUIPMENT * RAIL CARS « DIESEL AND DUAL FUEL ENGINES * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 
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These... may become part of you 


Bones, tissues, and even complex joints are now 


being strengthened or replaced with “friendly” metals 


Everyone prefers the healthy flesh and blood that 
nature gave him. But sometimes parts of our bodies 
weaken or fail—and life itself may be threatened. 
DOCTORS NEEDED “FRIENDLY” MATERIALS—Surgeons, 
seeking materials that could replace or strengthen fractures 
or weakened parts of the body, found that certain alloy 
metals are “friendly” to flesh and bone. They neither irri- 
tate nor harm the surrounding tissue. 

Special alloy metals that are strong, enduring and non- 
corrosive are good examples. 


NEW PARTS FOR OLD—When used to replace broken 
joints or to strengthen damaged bone, these metal parts 
usually do an astonishing job of fitting right in with the 
body’s functioning. As a result, many persons who might 
otherwise be hed-ridden or crippled are now leading nor- 
mal lives. 


In other cases these metals are used as plates to replace 
parts of the skull, and as “screens” to reinforce tissue that 
1as become weakened or torn. 
has | kened or t 


UCC SERVES MEDICINE AND INDUSTRY -— Creating and 


producing more than 50 different alloys that go into metals 


g 
to serve medicine and nearly every field of industry is one 


of the many important jobs of the people of Union Carbide. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes.” It tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
GASES, and PLAsTIcs made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet G. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET CC) NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e HAYNES STELLITE Allovs ¢ NATIONAL Carbons e ACHESON Electrodes ¢ PYROFAX Gas e EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 


BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics e PREST-O-LITE Acetylene ¢ LINDE Oxygen e PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes e SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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it took a long time, but U.S. 
nw has a tank that can stand 
yp against the best. Big things 
oe expected of the new M-48. 

This tank has everything. 
ost, drives like a car, packs a 
wallop at 2,000 yards, and has 
god protection for its crew. 

Here is the story of the new 
model now coming off the lines. 


ABERDEEN, MD. 


Out of two wars and 12 years of ar- 
gument, the United States at last is 
building a tank that can slug with any 
known in the world. 

U.S. tanks and their battlefield quali- 
ties long have been the chink in the na- 
ion’s armor. In World War II, German 
tanks could stay out of range, blasting 
(.§. machines with higher-powered 
guns. Russian tanks were so good even 
the Germans quickly copied their lower 
ilhouettes and rounded, shell-shedding 
amor. American tanks often were death 
taps. Their guns were outranged, their 
amor was thin, and their high profiles 
were easy targets. 

The newest Patton tank—new from 
treads to turret—removes all doubt that 
the U. S. can design and build a potent 
unk, It is fast, low-slung, hard-hitting, 
and as easy to handle as a new car, 

Most important is the gun, the tank’s 
knockout punch. The Patton’s 90-mm. 
rifle fires an armor-piercing shell at such 
high velocity that even 11 inches of ar- 
mor plate is doubtful protection at 2,000 
yards. Automatic loading provides a 
rapid rate of fire. The gun’s barrel can be 
replaced quickly in the field when it 
Wears out. 

Sighting is rapid and deadly accurate. 
The gunner can get on target in five sec- 
mds. Precision sights, combining optical 
instruments with power controls, will per- 
mit U.S. tankmen to fire the vital first 
thot in a tank duel. The gun and sights 
ae accurate enough to hit a target the 
‘ize of a bushel basket at 2,000 yards, 
wually the maximum range at which 
tank meets tank. After firing, the sighting 
nechanism automatically brings the gun 

bck on its target. 

Three machine guns protect the Pat- 
ton M-48 from troops with rocket launch- 
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ers or Molotov cocktails. Two-—a_ .30 
caliber and a .50 caliber, swinging with 
the gun turret—can be whisked to any 
angle in seconds. Another .50 caliber, 
mounted on top, can be loaded, aimed 
and fired from inside without opening 
the turret hatch. 

Heavy weight goes into protection 
and equipment. The M-48 touches 50 
tons, 17 tons more than Russia’s T-34 
which has been standard in Korea, and 
only 7 tons less than the Soviet behe- 
moth, the Joseph Stalin III. The M-48 is 
a medium. A new heavy is on the way 
to outgun the Stalin. 

Sloping sides on both the hull and 
turret will deflect many hits. Hull and 
turret each are cast in single pieces of 
armor. Head-on, the hull presents a curv- 
ing top and bottom meeting at a hori- 
zontal, knife-edge front. The turret, like 
a turtle shell, presents no single flat sur- 
face. As a measure of effectiveness, Ger- 
man experience showed four direct hits 
out of 10 bounced off Russian tanks 
which sloped even less than the M-48. 
The silhouette leaves a squatty target, 
less than nine feet high. 

Power comes from a new, V-12 en- 
gine, developing 810 horsepower. That 
means speed of 35 miles an hour or 
more when it is needed in combat, and 
power to climb grades steeper than 40 










rivets, with elliptic 
shape to deflect hits. 


y.S. BUILDS A GOOD TANK 


Patton 48 Is Tough, Fast—Quantity Output Soon 


per cent. The air-cooled engine is almost 
as small as previous tank power plants 
producing only 500 horsepower. 

Treads, 28 inches wide, are five 
inches broader than any put on previous 
U.S. tanks. The broad track means 
snowshoe support for crossing swampy 
fields, and more traction on muddy hills. 
Length and traction let it waddle easily 
over antitank ditches eight feet wide, and 
it can plow through water over the en- 
gine without being stopped. 

Driving is easy. A torque converter 
eliminates gear shifting. Power steering 
with a single lever replaces the twin, 
manual levers of older tanks. The 50- 
ton tank can pivot on its own axis, like 
a soldier doing an about-face. Other 
controls are only a brake and an accelera- 
tor. Driving ease eliminates an assistant 
driver from the crew: The M-48 needs 
only a commander, gunner, loader and 
one driver. 

The Big Three motor makers—Chry- 
sler, General Motors and Ford—all have 
contracts to make the new Patton. First 
pilot models were finished eight months 
ago and regular production began 
April 11, under a cloak of secrecy. De- 
liveries are expected to be sizable by the 
end of the year. On order: more than 
2°billion dollars’ worth, at about $260,- 


000 each—or more than 7,500 tanks. 


space—more 
room, less fa- 


tigue for crew. 


Extrawide treads—enable the tank to cross V-12 engine—810 bemepoeer for 
combat-needed bursts of speed. 


soft ground, swamps, without bogging. 


Photo: Chrysler Corp 


THIS IS IT—UNCLE SAM‘S $260,000 SLUGGER 
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WHO FIGHTS—WHO STAYS HOME 


New Draft-Reserve Rules Give the Answers 


U.S., with new wars in mind, 
is building toward a 10-million- 
man force. It's what military men 
have dreamed of for years. 

There will be a Ready Reserve 
of 1.5 million; a Standby Reserve 
of 5 million. Standing armed 
forces make up the rest. 

Veterans from now on must 
join Reserves whether they like 
it or not. It's not as it was after 
World War Il. 


If you are a man of military age, or 
the parent of a youth approaching 
military age, you now can get a better 
idea of the outlook for future military 
service. 

Foundations for a new, long-range 
military policy on man power are set at 
last by Congress. That policy, as of now, 
does not include universal military train- 


The New Plan for Military Reserves 


A READY RESERVE OF 1.5 million men will be 
created Men now in service automatically 
will enter this Reserve on discharge. They will 


ing. It rests instead upon a continuing 
draft, applied selectively and allowing 
for liberal temporary deferments to many 
groups, and upon a new system of mili- 
tary reserves. 

A new Reserve, as one cornerstone 
of the man-power policy, provides a 
compulsory Ready Reserve force of 1.5 
million men. This group will be subject 
to call by the President on 30 days’ no- 
tice, in such numbers as Congress ap- 
proves. Congress wants the President to 
have a quickly available Reserve, but 
also wants to keep some control over use 
of it. 

First members of the Ready Reserve 
are to be officers and men of the present 
active Reserve and National Guard units. 
They are to be joined, as time passes, by 
a growing stream of men and officers 
from the Regular active-duty forces. 
These new veterans, many with a year 
or more in Korea, will have to serve up 
to three years in the Ready Reserve if 
they join an actively training unit; up 
to five years if they refuse to join an 
active unit. 


be subject to call by the President on 30 days’ 


notice, although Congress must approve the 


President's action. 


A STANDBY RESERVE is provided as well. Grad- 
vates of the Ready Reserve will enter the 
Standby Reserve. It will be recalled only by 
Congress, in time of big war. Men will be 


Most significant point is that these 
new veterans get no choice about join. 
ing the Reserve. They come into it auto- 
matically on release from active duty, 
By contrast, veterans of World War [I 
could join the Reserves or not, as they 
pleased, and most enlisted men did not, 
Under the new setup, the U. S. gets its 
first big compulsory armed Reserve in 
history. 

A Standby Reserve is set up along. 
side the Ready Reserve. The Standby 
Reserve can be called only by Congress. 
Its members will stay home except when 
a big war starts, or threatens to start at 
any minute. 

First members of the Standby Re- 
serve will be today’s Reservists on the 
inactive-status list. That includes, now, 
many officers of World War II. But many 
in that group want to cut all connection 
with the armed forces. They will get their 
chance, under the new plan. 

Every Army and Air Force officer with 
a World War II commission will be 
asked to sign a new, indefinite-term com- 
mission. An officer who doesn’t sign will 


What the New Reserve Plan Means to: 


WORLD WAR Il OFFICERS, Army and Air Force 
—Your commissions will lapse unless you ac- 
cept new indefinite-term commitments. 


WORLD WAR II ENLISTED MEN—No change in 


your status. Obligation to serve is over, ex- 


in Standby Reserve until they complete 8 


years in the military forces. 


RESERVE FORCES, both Ready and Standby, will 


cep! for volunteers. 


VETERANS OF KOREA—After release from ac- 
tive duty, you go to Ready Reserve for a time, 
ther ‘nto the Standby Reserve. 


FUTURE GI’S—Like veterans of Korea, you will 
face total service of 8 years—on active duty 


be placed on a more nearly equal footing 


with the regular establishments in promo- 


tions, benefits, other things. 


But—without universal 


many 
combat. 


and then the Reserve. 


RESERVISTS—If in organized units, you'll be in 


the Ready Reserve, on call any time. You get 
new training programs, promotion standards. 


military training, all 
Reservists of the future will be veterans, 
of them men who have served in 


NATIONAL GUARDSMEN—You become part of 
the Ready Reserve. But Congress promises to 


maintain the Guard as a separate force. 
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be taken off the rolls, and he will revert 
to his civilian standing, Naval and Ma- 
rine officers already have indefinite-term 
emmissions, so they will remain in the 
Reserves, except where individual resig- 
nations are accepted. 











In years ahead, the Standby Reserve 
will expand gradually, as it inherits men 
who have served two years or more in 
the active armed forces, plus their periods 
inthe Ready Reserve. 

The Standby Reserve is a special, dif- 
ferent military organization for the U. S. 
It is designed to keep future U.S. vet- 
gans on call by the military for eight 
years, although they are drafted for only 
two years of active duty. Original draft 
nles of World War II aimed to keep 
draftees on call for 10 years; but they 
could not be, in practice, because there 
was no effective Reserve system when 
fighting stopped. 

Many World War II veterans, as a re- 
sult, served less than a year; some, only 
90 days. All new veterans, however, are 
to be eight-year men, in effect. 

No ceiling on the strength of the 
Standby Reserve is stated in the new 
law. In normal course, it would grow by 
the late 1950s to around 4 to 6 million 
men, and then stay at that level. Thus, 
ina few years, the U.S. will be able to 
count on about 3.8 million men in the 
Regular active armed forces, 1.5 million 
in the Ready Reserve, and perhaps 5 
million in the Standby Reserve—a trained 
and available military force of 10 million 
men. This is the goal that U. S. military 
leaders have pursued for decades. 

The old-style draft, operating in es- 
sentially the same form as it did through 
World Wars I and II, is the other corner- 
stone of the military man-power policy 
that Congress, has hammered together. 

This familiar draft will provide the 
new youths needed each month to keep 
the armed forces up to strength. It will 
send youths to service directly, as draft- 
ees, and indirectly, by encouraging them 
to volunteer for the Air Force and Navy. 

Since today’s draft law is effective un- 
til July 1, 1955, it applies to every youth 
who will reach age 18% before that date 
-every youth who now is age 15%. By 
1955, Congress will have to decide 
whether it wants to keep this same system 
or work out something new, such as 
UMT, to control the military future of 
youths who are under 15% years of age 
at present. 

Draft calls, under the plans now ac- 
cepted, will average around 50,000 a 


' month for the foreseeable future. The 





T 








chart on page 30 shows official estimates 
of man-power needs in the year ahead, 
started July 1. 
Military planners figure that they will 
need about 1 million men to maintain 
(Continued on page 30) 
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NEW office copying discovery... 


Revolutionary new 


APECO P 


7 tos Sot 


New, low-cost machine makes photo-exact 
copies direct from original letters, forms, 
bids, contracts, invoices, reports, blueprints. 


Here is the first major advancement in office copying 
in the last 15 years, Can save you up to 80% on your 
copying jobs! Eliminate costly retyping, hand copy- 
ing, checking or sending outside for expensive-copy- 
ing service. The Auto-Stat is the first low-cost machine 
that makes error-proof, legally-accepted, black-and- 
white phofo-like copies—WITHOUT SLOW, MESSY 
DEVELOPING, FIXING, WASHING OR DRYING. It’s 
fast—only 2 simple steps instead of 12 required by 
old methods. Makes prints instantly from any originals 
up to 11 x 17 inches—whether printed on one or two 
sides. Requires no dark room—and any inexperi- 
‘enced clerk can operate it! 





So low cost! So compact! 


Fits on the corner of a desk or table and is priced 
within the budget of even the smallest firm. It's 
portable—just plug in any outlet-—and the Avto-Stat 
is ready for instant operation. 


HAVE YOU READ THIS NEW BOOK? 


copy method. 


Acclaimed by 


! Nome 


! American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
2847 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, III. 


1 Please Rush me—without obligation— FREE copy 
lof your new book on Auto-Stat—with full details 
lon this new photocopy method. 


Finished & 
Copies Feed 


COPIES PEEL APART! 


Copies feed out automati- 
cally ... then you just peel 
copies apart; that's all there 
is to it. All Electric! Fully 
automatic! 

No developing 

No washing 

No fixing 

No drying 

No trays 

No dark room 


it’s FREE! 


Here is a really informative, worthwhile, factual report on 
an important new copying development. New | 2-page 
booklet pictures and tells complete Auto-Stat story — 
shows how you can use this revolutionary new photo- 









business methods experts! 


Firm 
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Same Rating 





But what a difference! 


Both safety switches shown here have the same horse- 
power rating when used as disconnects on a.c. motor 
circuits. But the small switch on the left is the revolution- 
ary new Cutler-Hammer design, compact, space-saving, 
easy to handle, with new dependability of performance. 


Up until now safety switches have 
invariably been much larger than 
the motor control with which they 
have been used. This has‘ created 
difficult installation problems. 
Even when space was available, 
their bulk and weight made mount- 
ing difficult; and the much larger 
size of the safety switch in such 
close relation to an associated con- 
trol enclosure has simply been all 
out of proportion to the latter. 
This detracted from the appearance 
of the complete installation. 
Cutler-Hammer engineering has 
ended all this as far as a.c. motors 
are concerned. The new and ex- 
clusively Cutler-Hammer Bulletin 
4110 line of Horsepower Rated 


30 


A.C. Motor-Circuit Safety Switches 
saves as much as 65% in size, and 
matches safety switch and motor 
control in size, convenience and 
dependability. These switches are 
available in ratings from 3 h.p. to 
30 h.p., 230 volts a.c. and from 7% 
h.p. to 50 h.p., 575 volts a.c. These 
switches have many features and 
have no substitutes even remotely 
comparable. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1462 St. Paul Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 


— 


CUTLER-HAMMER 
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forces, and that 510,000 will volunteer or 
re-enlist; 70,000 will come from the Re. 
serves, more than half of them nop. 
veteran Naval Reservists; and 610,000 
will have to be drafted. 

In line with this estimate, the Army 
just announced that it wants 30,000 
draftees in September, and 162,000 in 
the three remaining months of the year, 
At that level, the draft calls would be 
higher than any since spring, 1951. 

The draft so far has concentrated on 
men over 20. In the year ahead, how- 
ever, draft boards in more and more 
places will be dipping down into their 
supplies of eligible 19-year-olds. Youths 
in the 18 and 19 age bracket have been 
volunteering in substantial numbers from 
the outset of the Korean war. 

Deferments are to be an integral 
part of the draft system. In the last 18 
months, special deferment plans have 
followed one after another. 

In spring, 1951, came the college-de- 
ferment plan. Under it, about 500,000 
physically fit draft-age youths, counting 
those in Reserve officer training, are pro- 
tected from drafting until they finish 
college. 

In summer, 1951, deferment for cer 
tain youths who joined Reserve organiza- 
tions was authorized. About 100,000 
youths have taken advantage of this. 

In spring, 1952, a deferment system 
for industrial apprentices was announced. 
The regulations for that system, just be- 
ing issued to local boards now, make it 
possible for about 60,000 otherwise draft- 
able youths to win deferments for several 
years. 2 

Finally, the White House has just 
given its blessing to a more lenient at- 
titude on farm deferments. The Presi- 
dent didn’t change the rules. But he re- 





Where Men fo \, 
Will be Foun: ; 
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eS 
0 
‘. ginded rural draft boards that a shortage 
n- {o farm labor threatens food output. He 


0 [emphasized that repeated agricultural 
feferments are proper in cases where 
cumstances that justified the original 
”) [dlerment are unchanged. About 90,000 
yuths are deferred as essential farm 
ir workers Now. 

Althogether, about 800,000 youths are 





eing deferred by special rules, for spe- 
mn dal reasons. Another 1 million draft-age 
y- nen are deferred because they are fa- 
re thers, or have dependent relatives. Off- 


tial concern is growing now over the 
hs  lielihood that some youths who were 
wiginally deferred for college, for ex- 


m ( mple, will become fathers and thus 
scape the draft altogether. 
al An order limiting deferment of new 


1g & luthers has been prepared, but so far has 
jot been issued. As the law stands, there 
sno real bar to virtual draft exemption 
ough the deferment route, although 
y) | tis true that men who accept a defer- 

nent remain technically liable for draft- 


ing until 35 years old. 

h This man-power system, a big Re- 
eve and a liberal draft, is what Con- 

F sess has adopted to meet the strains of 


, § 2 cold war” and “police actions.” It 
y) § mt what the military wanted. They 
asked, and still seek, a permanent con- 
«ription system that would take all able- 
bodied youths as they reach 18, train 
i them for at least 18 months, then trans- 
it ge them to the Reserve, whence they 
+. § ould be plucked for active duty as 


m 


Congress found that plan a little too 
trong to take at this point. But its com- 
promise man-power plan does give the 
U.S. larger active forces, and a stronger 
Reserve, than the nation has ever had 
before when it was not in all-out war. 








lctive Service . 
©nYear Ahead: 


610,000 
men will be 
drafted 


510,000 


men will 
volunteer or 
re-enlist 


70,000 
Reservists, 
most without 
previous service, 
will be called 
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Cmatt tip for a 


When you go Pullman, you don’t 
have to rush. Railroad stations are 
handy to most business districts. So 


You slam the door on sticky weather. 
The comfort of an air-conditioned 
Pullman accommodation calms you 


You turn in between snowy sheets in 
the man-size bed. You rest like a fel- 
low should who knows he’ll arrive 


businese trip 






you usually work in calm comfort un- 
til almost train time. And still get 
aboard without hurrying. 


4\ . K 


down, cools you off. And when you 





like, the relaxing atmosphere of the 


club car is close by. 





relaxed and refreshed, close to where 


he wants to be . 
he wants to be there. 


. . at the exact time 


Your family has an easy time of it, too, when you Go Pullman. They know 
statistics prove you're as safe in a Pullman as you are in your own home. 


ITS GOOD BUSINESS To GO PULLMAN 


COPYRIGHT 1952, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


COMFORTABLE, CONVENIENT AND SAFE 
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Latin America: Poor Relation? 
Rampart at Home Is One We Have Watched Least 


“Good neighbors” are won- 
dering whether it's a role that 
pays. Latin Americans feel neg- 
lected and pushed around by 
U. S. 

Billions in aid from the U. S. 
have gone elsewhere. U. S. loans 
and grants to neighbor republics 
are skimpy by comparison. 

There is resentment now, a 
feeling of being taken for grant- 
ed. That's behind Acheson's 
good-will visit to South America. 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
In this part of the world, the feel- 
ing grows deeper and deeper that the 
United States is taking a little too 
much for granted. The tendency of 
the United States, as Latin Americans 
see it, is to talk about being “good 
neighbors” and to let it go at little 
more than that. 


What the businessmen and _ political 
leaders of Latin America notice is that 
dollar grants from the United States 
tend to flow to parts of the world that 
are not always so neighborly. When the 
free dollars are being handed out, the 
“good neighbors” feel that they are be- 
ing ignored. 

The great U. S. Government that 
seems so free with handouts elsewhere 
tries to force purchases of raw materials 
from Latin America at bargain prices. 
When dollars were being thrown around 
freely in months past to buy materials 
from other parts of the world at skyrock- 
eting prices, the United States insisted 
that products of Latin America be held 
down in price. 

Latin Americans are beginning to won- 
der whether it pays to be too good a 
friend of the United States. 

It is a recognition of this feeling that 
caused Dean Acheson, U. S. Secretary 
of State, to visit Brazil. This was the first 
visit by a U. S. Secretary of State to any 
part of Latin America in more than four 
years. It was designed to suggest to the 
nations south of the U.S. that they are 
not second-grade relatives, after all. 


Although Mr. Acheson’s visit has 
helped relations with Brazil, it will take 
more than that to change the feeling jn 
Latin America as a whole. 

Grants from the U. S. for the bene- 
fit of the 20 Latin-American countries 
since World War II have totaled around 
210 million dollars, as the chart on this 
page shows. The largest item was for aid 
to Mexico in stamping out foot-and- 
mouth disease so that the disease would 
not spread across the border. Other main 


items were for technical help and military J 


equipment. 

The total for Latin America is smaller 
than the dollar value of aid to Turkey, a 
country halfway around the globe, 
Greece, a tiny nation, has had 1.3 billion 
dollars’ worth of help from the U, §. 

After the war, which some Latin- 
American nations helped to fight, the 
U. S. quickly turned its thoughts in other 
directions. It has given its former ene- 
mies aid totaling 8.6 billion dollars, or 
about as much as Latin America has 
been given. 

Russia and its satellites have received 
help amounting to 750 million dollars, 
mostly in Lend-Lease materials and 
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Value of American Grants Since End of World War Il 
(From July 1, 1945, through Dec. 31, 1951) 
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UNRRA services. The wartime allies of 
the U. S. in Western Europe have been 
given aid amounting to 5.7 billion dol- 
lars. Some of it has been spent on mines 
and plantations in African colonies whose 
products will compete with metals, cocoa 
and coffee from Latin America. 

Pressure on prices. Latin America 
not only has not received much in the 
way of grants from the U. S., but has 
een under pressure to keep from mak- 
ing big money on sales to the U. S. and 
fom getting full benefit from what she 
has made, The VU. S. set the prices on' vi- 
tal materials it bought from Latin Amer- 
ica during the war. Dollar balances thus 
built up could not be spent then or right 
after the war. American goods at that 
time were not available. When the Lat- 
in Americans finally were able to spend 
those dollars for U. S. goods, the ceilings 
had been removed and prices had shot 
high. Net effect was to cut the value of 
Latin America’s dollars. 

Then along came Korea. The U.S. 
paid the British steep prices for rubber 
fom Malaya, but held down the prices 
of metals and other materials bought 
fom Latin America. And the Latin 
Americans don’t like it. 

Chile, for example, feels that she was 
under pressure last year when she con- 
tracted to sell copper to the U.S. at 27% 
cents a pound. Although that was more 
than producers in the U. S. were getting, 
it was 22% cents below the price in the 
free market. As a result, anti-U.S. feel- 
ing rose to the point where Chile re- 
cently canceled the contract. Since then, 
the U.S. has paid 35% cents for Chilean 


» copper, but the Chileans still remem- 


ber the 27%-cent contract and resent it. 
U.S. policy on tin is another touchy 
point. The U.S. Government has been 
refusing for months to pay what the 
Bolivian Government and the producers 
in Bolivia feel is a fair price for tin. Bit- 
temess has resulted. Now a new Govern- 
ment in Bolivia, anti-U.S., is about to 
take over the mines. Although Bolivia 
was the sole source of tin for American 
we during the war, this source may be 
dosed in another war. There is the dan- 
ger, also, that nationalization of mines 
in Bolivia may set a pattern for other 
countries to follow. 
In Uruguay, long a stanch friend of 
U.S., times are getting hard and 
mti-Americanism is rising because the 
United States has cut imports of Uru- 
guayan wool to force prices down. The 
coffee-producing countries, particularly 
Brazil and Colombia, still smart under 
the report of a Senate subcommittee that 
«cused them of manipulating prices. 
Cuba, Peru and the Dominican Repub- 
ic complain because the Sugar Act, 
passed since World War II, limits the 
(Continued on page 34) 
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because of AMPCO METAL 


...the engineered aluminum bronzes that 
make good where other metals fail 


Take gasoline, for example. It’s of better quality, there’s 
more of it, and, according to the American Petroleum 
Institute, it costs no more than it did 25 years ago. 

New refining methods provide the increased efficien- 
cy that makes this possible, And Ampco Metal plays a 
large part in these methods. It resists corrosion, erosion, 
and other forms of wear. It is unusually strong. It can 
be easily fabricated — made into fractionating towers, 
stills, tanks, condenser parts, absorption columns, etc. 
that last longer, do a better job, keep costs down, 

This is just a part of Ampco Metal’s contribution 
to your greater driving pleasure. 

Today’s automobile bodies—sleek, streamlined, and 
gooc looking — are made with Ampco Metal dies to 
prevent galling, spot-welded with Ampco resistance 
welding tips for extra strength. 

Today’s automobile engines — dependable and 
powerful — give you better performance, longer life 
through the use of Ampco Metal vaive seats and guides. 

You'll find Ampco Metal used throughout industry 
— used to fight corrosion, wear, vibration, impact, 

fatigue. If you have these problems in 


your business, Ampco can help you 
<i [fe > too, Write for details. am 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


( 





West Coast Plant: Burbank, California 








“THAT'S WHAT EVERYONE 
SAYS, WHITEY!” 


“YES, BLACKIE, AND Ceci yr 
YOU'LL ALWAYS FIND pe: ‘at 
PERFECT BALANCE IN gah 
BLACK & WHITE scoTcH 
WHISKY BECAUSE ITS QUALITY 
AND CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE.” 


“BLACK s WHITE 
The Seite wick ( Taailee 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. ¥. ¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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amounts of sugar they can sell in the 
American market. 

In Mexico, a special sore spot is the 
“Jim Crow” rule that many restaurants 
in Texas enforce against Mexicans, Every 





few days the newspapers throughout 
Mexico play up some new instance of 
this kind, and most Mexicans are hitter 
about it. Mexicans resent also the refusal 
of the U.S. to lend about 250 million 
dollars to finance exploration and exphi- 
tation by Pemex, the Government oj] 
monopoly. 

Loans, in contrast to the grants given 
freely in Europe and Asia, are the prin. 
cipal help the U.S. has extended to 
Latin America since the war. During this 
period, the Export-Import Bank has set 
up credits totaling around 800 million 
dollars for use by Latin-American coun- 
tries. Most of the credits have been used 





—Hamilton Wright 
CHILE’‘S COPPER 
U. S. prices were resented 


or will be used shortly. The money has 
helped to build steel mills, re-equip 
railways and make a variety of other im- 
provements. 

Loans from the Export-Import Bank 
are hard to get, however. By choosing 
risks that look good, the Bank has held 
its Latin-American defaults down to 
$229,000, but it has caused hard feelings 
by turning down a good many requests. 
And even in countries where big im- 
provements have been made with Ex- 
port-Import Bank loans, the general pub- 
lic doesn’t realize where the financing 
came from. 

Grievances exploited. It boils down 


to the fact that Latin Americans feel they§ 
have quite a list of grievances against® 
their neighbor. There are plenty of will ; 


ing hands to exploit these grievances. 


The Communists are quick to twist to 
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iheir advantage every move the United 
States. makes. Only a few days ago, 
Communists in Chile staged a riot to pro- 
st against ratification of a mutual- 
defense treaty with the United States. 
Communists picture the rich giant of 
the North as a heartless imperialist who 
is making away with Latin America’s re- 
sgurces and who is out to conquer the 
world. Local nationalists frequently go 
along with the Communist line. 

The Communist propaganda often gets 
asympathetic hearing, for average living 
euditions throughout the area are low. 
Vages are only a fraction of those in 
the United States. Inflation is running 
wild in many countries. Millions of peo- 
ple get too little food, no education or 
medical attention. 

Although the U.S. is helping to im- 
prove conditions through technical aid, 





BRAZIL'S COFFEE 
U. S. criticism was resented 


ills that have persisted for centuries can- 
not be cured overnight. A good many of 
the people do not realize that the United 
States is trying to help them. 

Argentina, never very friendly at best, 
also is waging an anti-U.S. campaign 
throughout the area. She is trying espe- 
tially to sell the idea of an organization 
of all the nations of Latin America. Its 
purpose would be to present a united 
front against the United States. This 
scheme is getting some support. 

Friendship for U. S., thus, is slip- 
ping. The idea is spreading that the 
northern neighbor is interested only in 
Europe and Asia, where the billions of 
dollars are sent so freely. Latin America, 
itis felt, is being taken too much for 
granted, and it will take more: than a 
Visit from the Secretary of State to 
change things. 
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to move 


dependably 


TRAIN RADIO... another 
reason why MO-PAC moves you and 

your merchandise “on time” through- 
out the West-Southwest. Vital messages 
and up-to-the-second instructions from 
engineer to conductor... or wayside station 
| ... Or to an engineer on another train keep 


the tracks clear along our 10,000 mile system. 


By the end of this year every diesel-powered 
MISSOURI PACIFIC train, passenger and 
freight, will be radio equipped. 


SERVING THE 
WEST-SOUTHWEST 
EMPIRE 


trains swiftly. 
































One of the founders of the Insurance 
Company of North America; also one of 
the original directors from 1792 to 1799. 
A man of great vision and imagination, 
he was a pioneer developer of the 
national capital, Washington, D. C. 
George Washington called him “certainly 
a projecting genius.” 


Samuel Blodget, Jr., patriot and 
business pioneer, was a member 


Seal of Insurance Company 
of North America designed 
by Samuel Blodget, Jr. . 
of that venturesome group which 


founded America. These people had the will — and : 


foresight — to run risks, 


The success of this glorious experiment which is 
America can be clearly claimed by those who were 
willing to back up their convictions with action and 
capital. Continued growth of the nation will be 
possible only through an even greater application 
of this principle. 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE© 


Private enterprise, the strength of America, 
comes only through venture capital risked by enter- 


prising people. 


Never have the times been more challenging. 
We accept the challenge to meet the insurance needs 
of those who create new ventures and to meet the 
needs of our Agents everywhere and do it better 
than the government can. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


1600 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 















Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





LONDON....PARIS....BONN....TOKYO....BERLIN.... 


>> When people overseas look at U.S. presidential possibilities..... 
Truman, Eisenhower, Harriman are known and liked, especially in Europe. 
Taft_and MacArthur are known, too, but worried about. 
Others--Warren, Stassen, Stevenson, Russell, Kefauver, Kerr--are relatively 
unknown outside the U.S., their views pretty much a mystery. 








>> People in Europe and Asia can't vote in U.S. elections, of course, but 
can't help being concerned. Their future is involved. If they could vote..... 
Eisenhower, Truman are Europe's favorites, regardless of party. They rank 
with the late President Roosevelt as popular heroes, reliably pro-Europe. 
Taft, MacArthur would get very few votes in Western Europe. Press in most 
European capitals labels Taft isolationist, MacArthur for war in Asia. 
Democrats, aS a party, are preferred in Europe. They're identified with 
Marshall aid, Truman Doctrine, Atlantic Pact, policy of priority for Europe. 
Republicans have been out of power in U.S. so long that Europeans are not 
sure what they would do if in office. General presumption is that Republicans 
would cut aid to Europe more than Democrats would, and give more to Asia. 











>> Political leaders outside the U.S., but dependent on U.S. aid, are being 
especially careful right now to keep clear of American politics. They don't 
want to do or say anything that might help elect the wrong man--for them. 

Winston Churchill, more familiar with American politics than most leaders 
in Europe, is acutely conscious of this danger. This is why he warned Britons 
not to make Americans so angry they'll vote an isolationist into office. 

Pinay Government in Paris sees the point, too. So a French general who 
spoke critically of U.S. foreign policy has been shushed up. 








>> Truth is that most people overseas don't understand U.S. politics much bet- 
ter than they do American baseball. Primary system baffles them. Nominating 
conventions bewilder them. Long campaigns, extending over many months, unlike 
Britain's three-week campaigns, leave Europeans flabbergasted. 

Current puzzle, in Europe, is why Eisenhower isn't already in White House. 
When President Truman said he was through, and "Ike" said farewell to Europe, 
many took it for granted "Ike" was as good as elected. 

Confused or not, the world is interested, worried about the U.S. election. 














>> In London, you run across some very practical reasons why the British are 
interested in the U.S. presidential campaign. Bankruptcy is probably in store 
for Great Britain unless the next President of the U.S. favors a steady flow of 


(over) 
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aid to Britain in some form. Higher U.S. tariffs, if favored by the next U.S. 
Administration, mean smaller British exports to U.S., fewer dollars earned. 
All-out war in Korea, if next President favors that, will find Britain very 
cool, fearing spread of war to China. U.S.-British partnership, while rather 
solid, can be weakened by changes in U.S.--or British--policies. As it is, 
Moscow figures British people no longer support many U.S. foreign policies. 
Churchill or Bevan? Next President of U.S. may influence this choice for | 














Britain, if he wants to. Odds are next U.S. President will prefer Churchill. 


>> In Paris, there's equally practical concern with the U.S. election. 
Formosa or Indo-China? French Government, though promised more U.S. aid 

for Indo-China, worries lest new President might give Formosa top priority. 
France or Germany? Next U.S. President, Paris hopes, will see to it that 

France's rearmament grows faster than and keeps ahead of Western Germany's. 
Dollar aid, arms orders? France counts on these from U.S. to stay afloat. 














>> In Bonn, the Adenauer Government is gambling that next U.S. Administration 
will favor staying in Berlin, keeping U.S. troops in West Germany as long as 
necessary, helping West Germans to rearm, furnishing capital for West German 
industrial development. There's also the hope in Bonn that somehow the next 
President of the U.S. will find a way to unify all Germany without a war. 
These are some of the reasons why West Germans watch the U.S. campaign. 





>> In Tokyo, Japanese officials have these questions for next U.S. President: 
How much U.S. aid can Japan” count on? How long will U.S. keep it up? If 
aid is to be cut, will U.S. let Japan trade with Communist China? Will tariffs 
against Japanese exports be lowered? In case of war, will U.S. really defend 
Japan? If Korean war ends, will U.S. guarantee Japan's security? Will Japan 
or U.S. pay most of the bill for the rearming of Japan, asked by the U.S.? 
These are just a few of Japan's questions. You find similar ones in the 
air all around the world. Everybody seems to have a stake -.in the U.S. election. 























>> U.S. has finally found a way to get through the Iron Curtain and stir up 
trouble for Joseph Stalin inside his own bailiwick. 

Radio Station RIAS, in West Berlin, supported by U.S., has discovered how 
to organize East German workers, under Stalin's thumb, to oppose his orders. 

Technigue is to get hold of Communist decrees affecting workers, explain 
what they really mean to East Germans as individuals, then give the workers by 
radio practical, usable advice on exactly how to sabotage these decrees. 

RIAS broadcasts, using this technique, have helped East German workers re-=- 
verse a Communist decree abolishing Christmas bonuses, kill a Communist order 
canceling a regular holiday, and are now fighting a Communist speed-up decree. 

To fight the speed-up, workers acting on advice from RIAS refuse even to 
meet with Communist officials to discuss the plan unless at least 100 workers 
are present. Point is, there's safety in numbers. Result to date: Speed-up 
has been delayed six months. East Germany's five-year plan is lagging. 














>> Broadcasts by RIAS have now proved so effective that Communist rulers of 
East Germany imprisen RIAS listeners, when and if they catch them. Listening 
goes on, though. It's a small but important hole in the Iron Curtain. 
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How much of everything do you use? Food, clothing, 
household furnishings—if you’ve got it—a truck 
brought it! 

Trucks carry an astonishing amount of factory, 
farm, store and home items all the way. Even when 
rail, water or air transport is involved—somewhere 
along the line, trucks take over. 


lf you've got it—A truck brought it [ 










































Figures make dull reading. So there’s no need for you 
to remember that trucks carry 75% of all the nation’s 
tonnage or 100% of the milk for most of our large 
cities. Or that 70% of the livestock comes to market 
by truck. 

The big fact to keep in mind is that America’s 
trucking industry is essential to our way of life. Recall 
that big fact when selfish interests try to push through 
punishing taxes on trucks or cripple the industry in 
other ways. When something hurts the trucking in- 
dustry you feel the pain! 


. 


Ww AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D. C. 














Name: Adlai E. Stevenson, Gover- 
nor of Illinois. 

Born: Feb. 5, 1900, at Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Family: Pioneer stock, wealthy, long 
politically prominent in Illinois. A 
greatgrandfather was a close friend and 
political adviser of Abraham Lincoln. 
A grandfather was Vice President in the 
second Cleveland Administration. His 
father was Secretary of State of Illinois. 

Boyhood: Sheltered, cultured, in 
Bloomington, IIl., to which Steven- 
son’s parents returned when he was 6. 

Education: Public schools, a year in 
Switzerland that taught him fluent 
French. Prepped at Choate, a fashionable Eastern 
private school, took degree at Princeton in 1922. 
Studied law at Harvard and Northwestern, with 
time out for a year and a half on the family-owned 
newspaper, the Bloomington Daily Pantagraph. 

Career: Began law practice in 1927, with an old 
conservative Chicago firm. Served the early New 
Deal in the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and the Federal Alcohol Control Administration. In 
wartime, was special assistant to Frank Knox, Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Headed an economic mission to 
Italy. After the war, he was a special assistant to the 
Secretary of State. In 1946-47 was an alternate dele- 
gate to the U. N. General Assembly. 

Politics: James F. Byrnes, former Secretary of 
State, pointed out Stevenson’s political possibilities 
to Jacob Arvey, leader of the Illinois Democratic 
organization. Arvey “drafted” Stevenson, previously 
unknown politically, to run for Governor in 1948. 
He won by a record 572,000 votes and was the first 


People of the Week 


aoe THE MAN REPUBLICANS WILL HAVE TO BEAT? 





GOV. STEVENSON 











Democrat in history to carry the down- 
State farming areas. In Illinois, Harry 
S. Truman rode in on the Stevenson 
coattails, took the State by only 34,000, 

As Governor: Instituted many re- 
forms, kicked out political officehold- 
ers, broadened civil service, cracked 
down on gamblers, modernized mental 
hospitals, put through 78 proposals for 
reorganizing the State government. 
When scandals developed in his own 
administration, Stevenson moved 
quickly, often using lie detector to 
trap the guilty. 

Family life: Married Ellen Borden 
in 1928. Three sons. She obtained un- 
contested divorce after more than 20 years of seem- 
ingly happy married life. Hearings were secret. 
Published ground was extreme mental cruelty. Di- 
vorce came after election as Governor. Rumored 
considering remarriage. 

Habits: Eats sparingly. Smokes cigarettes moder- 
ately. Likes one “bourbon toddy”—whisky, water, 
sugar—before dinner. A stickler for punctuality. 
Dresses informally. Plays golf, tennis, and rides 
horseback when he can. 

Health: Considered good, despite some over- 
weight, 185 pounds for his 5 feet 914 inches. Recently 
hospitalized briefly for a kidney operation. 

Appeal: Delivers speeches, that he writes himself, 
in a warm, resonant voice with a slight Eastern ac- 
cent. Is a persuasive speaker. Platform manner is 
poised, confident, gracious. Has a quick, easy smile. 
Goes well on both radio and television. Some call 
him the best political orator since Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 


—Wide World 














> Adlai E. Stevenson, the Democratic 
Governor of Illinois, it now appears, is 
the man the Republicans will have to 
beat if their nominee is to win this 
year’s presidential election. 

Mr. Stevenson, after many demon- 
strations of reluctance, is available for a 
draft. Highly placed party leaders, in- 
cluding President Truman, are working 
to engineer that draft, with or without 
the support of the South. Some Southern 
leaders threaten to bolt a Stevenson 
ticket because of his stand on civil rights. 

The Governor is a late-comer to poli- 
tics. He has run in only one election. 
But in that single effort he showed him- 
self a powerful vote getter. Labor likes 
him. He comes from the heart of the Illi- 
nois corn-hog region. He understands 
the farmers and is accepted by them. 
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But the country, generally, is unac- 
quainted with Governor Stevenson. As 
little as six months ago he was scarcely 
mentioned as a presidential possibility. 
Yet he has expressed himself on most is- 
sues before the country. In his own 
words, this is how the Governor stands 
on those issues: 

Government and business. “I don’t 
like doles. I don’t like subsidies. I don’t 
like any interference with free markets, 
free men and free enterprise. I like 
freedom to succeed or to fail. 

“But I also know that there can be 
no real freedom without economic jus- 
tice, social justice, equality of opportuni- 
ty and a fair chance for every individual 
to make the most of himself. And I know 
that there is little the man on the as- 
sembly line or the plow can do to affect 









the chain of events which may close his 
factory or foreclose his mortgage.” & 


The welfare state. “The term ‘se- 
curity’ has been a part of our official jar- 
gon for so long that I am afraid that many 
of us have not fully sensed some of the 
dangers in the security ideal as it has de- 
veloped. We should be clear that govern- 
ment has a responsibility only when the 
family and the individual have exerted 
every effort and then, because of un-f 
avoidable circumstances, have not beenh 
able to maintain a decent standard off 
existence ... 

“Government, through its public as-| 
sistance and _ social-welfare programs, 
should seek to enhance but not to sup-f 
plant the duty of the individual and off 

Coatinued on page 42) 
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Cuts normal engine 
vibration 50% for new 
quiet and comfort. 








Makes traffic 
driving easier. Gets 
more out of any Car. 


Powerful automatic 
ee, ” e 
overtake” provides 
reserve power instantly 


for safe passing. 








MAKERS OF STANDARD TRANSMISSIONS, B8-W QUVERORIVE 
AND THE WEW 8-W AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS 


It’s the one equipped with 
» B-W OVERDRIVE! 


Created for the motorcar industry 
by Borg-Warner, famous B-W 
Overdrive is the advance-type 

economy transmission. 


Here’s a new-car “extra” that saves 
you money every day. What’s 
more, it actually adds to the pleas- 
ure of driving even so fine a car as 
the Nash Golden Airflyte, brilliant 
50th Anniversary model. 

As you drive the normal way, 
the B-W Overdrive automatically 
begins to operate, cutting down 
engine revolutions. For example, 
at 30 miles an hour, your engine 
does 21. Hit 60—it does 42. Far 
less gas is burned. Up to 3 miles 


Which of these Mas&é “twins” 


can save you up to 30% extra on gas? 





PRODUCTION 


in 10 you drive are “free”. Wear 
and repair are reduced. 


You find, too, a new riding 
smoothness and restful quiet. And 
B-W Overdrive makes driving 
easier! In traffic, with its extra sec- 
ond speed, it practically eliminates 
shifting. Always you’re the boss— 
on the highway, in passing or 
tight spots. 

Over 4 million owners of 10 
leading makes of cars have proved 
that B-W Overdrive is a sound in- 
vestment in economy and enjoy- 
ment... an investment that keeps 
a car modern far longer and as- 
sures better re-sale value. 


BORC-WARNER 


19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 

310 South Mick ‘gan Ave., Chicago: BorG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET 

STEEL * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING 

CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE 

NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER 
GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION. 








FRIENDLY 
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— 

‘Government should be 
as small as possible’ . ie 
is $ 

the family to provide for their own 
health and welfare.” effec 
prac 
Big and little government. “Ij. } ™"' 
not identify big government with goo § 
government I think government if tl 
should be as small in scope and as Jocal to 
in character as possible. But it is the job worl 
that needs doing that must shape and § &™ 
delimit the area of governmental ac. § ™ 
tivity. the 
“And I think any necessary task that wha 

cannot be done except by public ay- 
thority should not be neglected because H 
of any unyielding notions about the of ¢ 
proper size or extent of govern- of a 
ment...” een 
shel 


Loyalty investigations. “oes any- 
one seriously think that a real traitor will 
hesitate to sign a loyalty oath? Of 
course not. Really dangerous subversives 
and saboteurs will be caught by careful, 
constant professional investigation, not 
by pieces of paper. 

“, .. We cannot afford to make public 
employes vulnerable to malicious 
charges of disloyalty . . . The whole no- 
tion of loyalty inquisitions is a natural 
characteristic of the police state, not of 
democracy.” 


Senator McCarthy. “McCarthyism 
has become the trade-mark of a new 














breed of political demagogue who 
EN EMIES frightens the people with epithets, care- i 
lessly impugns the loyalty of patriotic 
men, and shouts dire forebodings of a 
treacherous doom for America and all | 
her cherished institutions . 
The Taft-Hartley law. “I am this} 
One of the Navy’s GRUMMAN GUARDIANS makes a pass over one of the much of an expert on the rh 
— ‘ : : oe ee law: I know that anyone who says flatly J 
Navy’s submarines. It’s a case of ‘friendly enemies” . . . for as the that he is either for or against that hw fl q 
mongoose is trained to kill cobras, these big, carrier-based aircraft is indulging our common weakness for a 
: oversimplification. The law comprises@ th 
are designed to find and destroy sub- over 100 sections, and it deals with aj y, 
marines. One type of GUARDIAN, vast and varying range of matters effect-§ it 
; ing labor relations. If those issues are y 
equipped with long range considered one by one, as they must be, T 
; * I do not believe that there is any single N 
radar devices, hunts down Mth “seasgenal : i 
representative group of people who will s 
the enemy. Then others, be unanimous in their views on all . . «| 
: : , — “Some features of the law seem to me} 
lighter on radar but heavier ¥V, to advance the cause of good labor re-] s 
on bombs, come in for the “kill.” lations, and other features, in my opi" a 
ion, do not .. . I think the Democratic i 
platform should recommend modifica- ' 
tion.” I 





Civil Rights. “I think the Democratic 
Party cannot retreat from the platform 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION, BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 


plank adopted at the 1948 Convention og 
“In Illinois, I have tried earnestly to§ 
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. . ‘Paradox of our age 
is shortage of shelter’ 


et effect the adoption of a fair employment Do not open 
practices law with powers of enforce- 

do ment: I feel very strongly this is the first : 

‘ood responsibility of the States themselves. 2000 A D 

rent the States are unwilling or unable D. 

cal Bite prevent discrimination in hiring until 

I workers], then I presume there is no al- 

job tenative to having the Federal Govern- 

- ment do so [and, if that had ta be done, 

““ @ the Government would have to use] 

rat whatever means were necessary.” & 

ra Housing. “The outstanding paradox 

i of our advanced age is the persistence 

y of an acute shortage of one of the most 





elemental requirements of mankind— 
shelter—in the nation which beyond 








Here are a few of more than 24,000 hermetically sealed containers 


stored in a Portland Cement Association laboratory near Chicago. 


Many of them may not be opened for 50, 75 or 100 years. 





Sealed in these containers are samples of portland cements and 

— aggregates used in more than 10,000 specimens in PCA field re- 

his | STEVENSON WITH ‘BOSS’ ARVEY search projects scattered from coast to coast. The concrete in these 
, “4 aa aa . . . . . n . 

b i The first ““draft’’ worked specimens will show varying resistance to a wide range of wearing 

yi . ; : ;' 

WwW : ; . forces. By analyzing the samples in relation to the performance of 

| all others is wealthiest, most productive , . d i : 

ar ee most cosousceful . . . It is clear that specimens, it will be possible to design ever more durable and 

es F : . 2 ia , er ee “ . 4 

_ the problem is inherently one for pri- lower-annual-cost concrete to help build a stronger America. 

a vate enterprise. And it is also clear that 

“it cannot do the job at rentals or costs Such research looks to the future. It is a symbol of the faith 

re within the reach of those most in need. . : . r “4 — 

e Tl ; . the cement industry has in our country. The Association, in its 

, te combined resources of national, ; ; 

- State and local governments are neces- continuing program of research, makes all information gained 

sary for the solution of this problem.” immediately and freely available to the public through its field 
ef Health insurance. “I am against the engineering service and educational and promotional programs. 

e- socialization of the practice of medicine Thus this knowledge can be quickly used by architects, engineers 

n- as much as I would be against the social- ‘ — . 

ic Ras : 8 ; and contractors. All PCA activities are made possible by the vol- 
ization of my own profession, the law. : 

a ... If the insurance principle could be untary financial support of its 68 member companies who make 
br sar ce catastr ‘° . : 1a . 
brought to bear on these catastrophic a large part of the portland cement used in the U.S. and Canada. 
ilhesses, it would largely eliminate the 

no Tamstre that theconmen bee. | PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 

m -.. 1am sure that... the common objec- 

._ tive can largely be realized without the 33 W. Grand Ave. A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 

0% (Continued on page 44) Chicago 10, III. ¢ and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Janitor and $3000 vanish from Akron 
store. Owner has fidelity bond but not 


blanket form. He thought he was insured. 
His loss— $3000.” 


Don’t take a loss— 
KNOW yov’re insured! 


Your AMICO agent may save you 
money by eliminating gaps in your 
insurance program. See him now for 
all casualty, property insurance and 
bonds. 

AMICo is a strong legal reserve 
company paying dividends to policy- 
holders. 


examples of 29 common 
gaps in insurance pro- 
tection, may save you 
money. Send coupon 
today—no obligation. 





American Motorists INsuRANCE COMPANY 
4736 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 
Please mail FREE copy of 29 Gaps. 


Name. 





Street 





City. _Zone____State- 


AM ICO 


Division of Kemper Insurance 
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. . . Stevenson backs up 


Truman foreign policy 
destruction of professional independ- 
ence...” @& 


Corruption. “Let there be no mis- 
understanding . . . we have not, we do 
not and we will not condone, excuse, or 
explain away wrongdoing or moral ob- 
liquity in public office, whoever the 
guilty and whatever their station .. . 
One corrupt public official is one too 
many ... If there is Democratic dirt, let 
us clean it up and turn the flashlight 
into every dark corner. . .” 


Foreign policy. “The basic point, it 
seems to me, is that the hard fact of 
Soviet Communist imperialism presents 
a real danger to the free world now 
and for an indeterminate period to 
come. From this one fact flow many 
difficulties which we must face with 
understanding and stout hearts. 

“The Democratic Party should con- 
tinue to stress in the future, as it has in 
the past, the necessity for mobilizing 
our strength, both military and economic, 
in support of the free nations of the 
world; the importance of continued 
working toward the international or- 
ganization and maintenance of peace 
through the United Nations; the value 
of regional organizations of strength, 
such as NATO, the Latin-American De- 
fense Treaty, and our new treaty ar- 
rangements in the Pacific; and the step- 
ping up of the kind of technical help 
provided under the Point Four pro- 
gram... 

“I should expect that the Democratic 
platform will reaffirm every basic posi- 
tion on foreign policy taken by the Tru- 
man Administration.” 


The Hiss case. “In this Hiss case, I 
just can’t imagine what people would 
have expected me to do. [Before the 
first Hiss trial, Stevenson made a depo- 
sition that Hiss’s reputation among _ his 
colleagues for loyalty and integrity was 
good. He had known Hiss casually while 
working for the Government.] Was I 
supposed to say that I didn’t know Hiss, 
when I most certainly did know him? 
Was I supposed to say his reputation was 
bad? Obviously, it was good . .. The 
only basis I can see for finding fault 
with my deposition would be on the 
assumption that I lied because I was 
supposed to have some confidential in- 
formation about his activities eight or 
10 years before. I had not seen or even 
heard of him from 1933 to 1945 and 
when I did meet him again I never 
heard even a syllable of suspicion about 

(Continued on page 45) 
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with RCA 
closed-circuit 
television 


You can rent on a day-to-day basis a complete, 
portable, RCA closed-circuit TV System. In 
closed-circuit TV the pictures seen on the view- 
ing monitor are transmitted from the pick-up 
camera to the monitor direct-by-wire instead of 
by broadcast. RCA engineers set up and operate 
the equipment and take care of the details of 
staging your private show. 


Here’s an opportunity to make your conven- 
tion, meeting, exhibit or demonstration more 
appealing ...more educational... more interesting. 


A few typical successful applications 


At medical conventions close-up views of surgi- 
cal operations, microscopic studies, etc., have 
been enlarged and projected on receivers instan- 
taneously from surgery to convention groups 
assembled in the hospitals or at distant hotels or 
other meeting places. 


At an annual stockholders meeting, the stock- 
holders were spared the confusion and effort of 
a plant tour. Seated in the plant cafeteria, they 
televiewed every important activity in a sprawled- 
out plant. They saw new products in the labora- 
tory in the development stage—all by RCA 
closed-circuit TV. 


At an automobile manufacturers’ showing to 
dealers it was impossible to bring the new car 
into the hotel meeting room. RCA TV cameras 
located in a near-by garage enabled those present 
at the meeting to teleview the new car. 


In department stores, closed-circuit TV has 
been used for showing merchandise displays to 
people at several parts of the store simultaneously. 


Look into how TV can help you 


Portable, closed-circuit TV is a new medium. 
It is dramatic! It is spectacular! It can be the 
peg around which you can build your most suc- 
cessful convention or meeting. Get the full story 
on how it can be applied to your business. Write 
to: Exhibits and Conventions Department, Radio 
Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 
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_. . Believes in keeping 
y.$. troops in Europe 


him. I must admit, this talk about that 
deposition irks me a good deal. If I were 
asked to answer the same questions to- 
morrow, in all honesty I would have to 
give exactly the same answers; and also 
| would have just as little cause to quar- 
rl with the final verdict of the court.” _@ 


Korea. “What would have happened 

ff the U.S. and the United Nations had 
imored the Korean aggression? 
““ Would not the Soviet Union, 
having challenged us successfully in 
Korea, have followed that challenge with 
gother? Munich would follow Munich 
_,. 1 think there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the resolute action by the 
U.N. in Korea not only gained time in 
the East but saved NATO in the West. 
The alternative was to surrender all posi- 
tions of strength, to enfeeble if not de- 
sroy the grand alliance of the free— 
and then, perhaps, to resort in despera- 
tion to a general war when our moral, 
political and strategic position had been 
weakened disastrously.” 


U.S. troops in Europe. “! believe 
in the maintenance in Europe of Amer- 
ican forces for the period of time re- 
quired to assure the protection of Eu- 
rope. I recognize that the size of our 
forces there must always be limited by 
what is possible for us to do. The neces- 
sity of a large and increasing participa- 
tion by the European countries them- 
selves in this effort is manifest .. . To say 
now just when and how American ground 
forces are to be withdrawn would seem 
tome to be both impossible and un- 
wise.” 


Asia. “ . . . military force alone can- 
not win the day for us in Asia. Our 
moral authority there is low because we 
are white and Asia is colored .. . It will 
take great patience, great insight, great 
restraint for us . to win confidence 
and faith in the great uncommitted 
masses of Asia. It can’t be done with the 
white man’s sword. But it can be done; 
they can be convinced that Communist 
imperialism is not liberation but a more 
deadly enemy of normal aspirations for 
freedom and social justice than colonial- 
im.” 


Communist China. “I am opposed to 
the admission of Red China into the 
United Nations. 

“... We dare not fall into the trap... 
Russia has prepared for us in China. 
War there will drain our resources and 
at the same time make China co nplete- 
ly dependent militarily ov Russia.” 
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ruis FORGING 


FLIES WITH THESE 


NAVY HELICOPTERS 


This HUP Retriever is used by 

the Navy as a fleet utility 
helicopter... performing many 
duties of rescue, observation and 
transport. The Kropp forging shown 
here is a part of the strong, 
dependable construction 

essential to such operations. 


It is a drop forging... forged for 
longer life, reduced weight 

and greater safety. For your forged 
parts...call Kropp, America’s 
Number One Forge Plant. 


WHERE Peller FORGINGS ARE MADE 


KROPP 


FORGINGS BY ADGDD 






Subsidiaries: 
KROPP STEEt CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 
KRCPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO. 

MELVINDALE, MICH. 














FORGE COMPANY 


5301 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD 
CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 





Special 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Don‘t worry about talk of a 
crimp in Government spending. 
Money is on hand for more or- 
ders than can be filled. 

Army, Navy, Air all have 
more available than they plan 
to spend. There are 131 billions 
on tap for security and defense. 

Despite economy cuts, federal 
dollars are to flow out in a 
widening stream to help assure 
continued business prosperity. 


A vast amount of money—more 
than can be spent—is to be available 
in the year ahead for spending by the 
military services and for foreign aid. 

Only a fraction of the money made 
available by Congress actually is going 
to be spent in this fiscal year that started 
July 1. There will be great quantities of 
available money carried over for spend- 
ing for military purposes in the year that 
will start July 1, 1953. 

Cries of pain that went up from high 
Government officials* when Congress 
talked economy were answered, in the 
end, by action that provided more money, 
in the aggregate, than even the most 
optimistic officials expect that they can 
spend. 

All of this means that Government 
will continue to spend on a rising scale 
during most of the year ahead. This 
spending will be a powerful force under- 
writing high-level business activity. 

To give you an idea of the Govern- 
ment’s money situation: 

In the year that ended June 30, 
the White House had expected to be 
able to spend 70.8 billion dollars. It 
managed to spend 66 billions, or about 
4 billion dollars less than planned in 
January. The rest was available, but un- 
spent. 

In the year that started July 1, 
the White House expects to spend 85.4 
billion dollars. That's for everything 
Government does, including military 
services and foreign aid. The chances 
are, however, that the Government will 
be unable to spend more than 80 billion 
dollars in this new budget year. That, 
even so, would be 14 billions more than 
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IN U.S. PURSE: 153 BILLION 


There'll Be Plenty for All Major Projects 


in the year just ended. Funds avail- 
able for spending, including money ap- 
propriated in previous years and still un- 
spent, total 153.3 billion dollars. This 
means that, over all, there will be no 
shortage of cash. 

An impression is widespread that 
Congress intended to make drastic cuts 
in proposed spending by the armed 
services and for foreign aid. 

Defense and aid projects actually were 
trimmed in many cases. Planners were 
restrained in several fields, and dollars 
withheld from specific categories. But, in 
total, far more billions are on hand, avail- 
able for spending, than will be spent dur- 
ing the next 12 months. A glance at the 
situation as Congress is leaving it shows 
what this means. 

Military services, together, now have 
funds available amounting to 110 bil- 
lion dollars. That is money either ap- 
propriated or previously authorized for 
use. It can be counted upon by the armed 
services. Those services, under plans laid 
down officially in January of this year, 
expect to spend just under 50 billion dol- 
lars. This means that they will have left, 
a year from now, 60 billion dollars or 
more still unspent, out of funds now pro- 
vided. Next year, in addition, there will 
be big new appropriations and authoriza- 
tions. 


A closer look at the military dollars 
now available shows this: 

The Army, for example, has a total 
of 34.5 billion dollars available at this 
time. It plans to spend in the year ahead 
16.8 billion, or less than half of that 
amount. This includes all the money 
needed to support a 1.6-million-man 
force, to order new medium tanks in 
quantity, to buy all of the ammunition 
the Army wants, to experiment with new 
weapons, and to fight the Korean war. 

Not that the Army can do all of the 
things that its planners would like. 
Orders for light Walker Bulldog tanks, 
for one thing, will have to be cut 50 per 
cent below the level planned last Janv- 
ary. Production of armored vehicles must 
be held down 35 per cent. Output of 
heavy self-propelled artillery will be dis- 
continued. The number of trucks—par. 
ticularly the standard 2%-ton Army 
trucks—to be ordered will be cut far back 
Other lines of spending, however, will 
increase. 

On balance, it is doubtful if the Army 
will be able to spend the 16.8 billions 
that it plans to spend in the year ahead, 
much less the 34.5 billions that it has 
available. é 

The Air Force, in turn, finds itself 
with 45.6 billion dollars available to 
spend. It plans to spend in the year ahead 





Military 
Army 
Navy 
Air Force 
Other military 


Total military 


Other national security 
Foreign Aid 
Atomic energy 
Miscellaneous 


Total for national security 
Other activities of Government 
Total 





Government Spending: How Funds Pile Up 


(Billions of Dollars) 


Total other national security 


Official Estimate 
Money Available of Amount to Be 
for Spending Spent 


c—In Year Started July 1— 


34.5 16.8 
29.5 12.3 
45.6 18.9 

6 1.9 

110.2 49.9 

14.3 10.4 
3.3 1.8 
3.6 3.0 

21.2 15.2 

131.4 65.1 
21.9 20.3 

153.3 85.4 
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no more than 18.9 billions in cash to run 
its establishment, pay for new planes, 
and build up toward its goal of 143 air 
wings. Plenty of money is to be available 
to keep the aircraft industry running at a 
high level and growing nearly every- 
where. Sizable expansion of the Air Force 
itself is assured. More money actually 
will be left over at the end of the year 
than can be spent during the year. There 
can be long-range commitments from 
money available. 

The Navy, too, is assured of more 
money than it can spend in the year 
ahead. It now has available 29.5  bil- 
lions, and had planned to spend no more 
than 12.3 billions. There is money for 
iuilding big new ships, for completing 
an atomic submarine, for buying new 
planes in quantity, for developing new 
weapons and techniques, and for ex- 
panding an 800,000-man force as the 
new ships and devices become available. 

Over all, thus, the limitations in mili- 
tary spending are not so much limita- 
tions of available money as they are 
limitations of production and materials. 
The big outlays now are for planes, 
tanks, and intricate military equipment 
that take years to develop and produce. 
If production of these items could be 
speeded up, in other words, or if the 
services suddenly should need a rapid 
expansion, the ‘money is available to 
about double the amount of military 
spending in the year ahead. 

From the standpoint of business, new 
military orders are to be available in the 
year ahead in these amounts: 

For “hard” goods—vehicles, planes, 
ships, guns and the like—funds available 
for new orders will be about 42 billions. 
That compares with about 34 billions 
in similar orders placed in the last year, 
and with 29.8 billions placed the year be- 
fore. Not all of the 42 billions will be 
placed during the year, but the money is 
there. 

For military clothing, food, fuel and 
other supplies, the trend is down some- 
what, but the amount is still substantial. 
Funds for these “soft” goods are fixed 
at about 3.2 billions, as compared with 
38 billions last year and 4.1 billions the 
year before. 

For defense construction, an increase 
in funds available more than makes up 
for the cut in supply orders. Building 
contracts for the year are to total more 
than 4.5 billions, compared with con- 
tracts of 2.7 billions in the past year 
and 1.8 billions in the year previous to 
that. 

For all other military orders, the trend 
also is up. Funds available for these 
orders, and yet unspent, come to about 
20 billion dollars, compared with orders 
for 17.5 billions last year and with 13.7 
billions for the year before. 

In addition to these military funds, 
money for other security programs also is 

(Continued on page 48) 
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AIR CONDITIONING 


BACKED BY A 5-YEAR WARRANTY 


Customers throng to the business 
establishments that offer the 
| Comfort Zone. Employees are more 
efficient and courteous, too. So, wise 
merchants are turning to Chrysler 
Airtemp to provide them with this 
| business builder which pays for 
itself in increased sales. Chrysler 
Airtemp “Packaged” Air Conditioners 
can be installed anywhere. 
They're available in sizes to meet 
every need and, what’s more, 
their Sealed Radial Compressors carry 
an optional five-year warranty. 
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Special Report 








. . . Atomic energy and foreign aid have backlogs of funds 


available in large amounts and presents 
much the same picture: 

Foreign aid, military and economic, 
can be given to the extent of 14.3 bil- 
lions in money actually appropriated or 
authorized. The official plan has been to 
spend no more than 10.4 billions at the 
outside, in the year ahead. That plan, if 
carried out, would more than double the 
foreign-aid outlays of the last year, 
amounting to 4.4 billions—half military 
and half economic. Again, the big limita- 
tion is in producing goods to send abroad, 
not in getting the money to pay for 
foreign aid. Tanks, for example, can be 
shipped to U.S. allies only after tank 
production is gotten under way on a 
large scale, even though plenty of money 
is available to pay for this type of mili- 
tary aid. 

Atomic energy is in the same situa- 
tion. Money voted by Congress for the 
atom this year, plus the carry-over of 
previous authorizations, comes to about 
3.3 billions. Of that amount, the Atomic 
Energy Commission has planned to 
spend 1.8 billions during the year. Even 
this is a substantial increase over the 1.6 
billions spent last year and the 900 mil- 
lions spent the year before. The rate of 
spending now is held down principally 
by the necessary lag in completing 
projects already authorized. 


HELICOPTER OUTLOOK ON THE PENTAGON 
Budget outlook: more billions than can be spent 


Other defense programs-—stockpil- 
ing, the machinery of Selective Service, 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics, etc.—all are provided with 
another 3 billions to spend in the year 
ahead. Here, there is no big backlog of 
authorized money, but neither is there 
any over-all shortage of funds. The 3 bil- 
lions represents as much as has been 
spent on these programs in the last two 
years combined, a total of 2.9 billion 
dollars. 

Together, in other words, spending for 
national security in the year ahead has 
been planned at 65.1 billions, while the 
money available for spending now totals 
131.4 billions. This situation is in sharp 
contrast to the amounts available for 
running the rest of the Government. The 
plan there is to spend 20.3 billions, or 
slightly under the 21.9 billions made 
available. 

What it all adds up to is that the mili- 
tary services and other defense programs 
actually have a huge amount of money 
on hand and available—a total of 131.4 
billion dollars. That amount, not the 46 
billions newly appropriated by Congress 
for the armed services or the 50 billions 
that the military planned to spend this 
year, is the measure of defense spending 
assured for the longer-range period 
ahead. 
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O'er the ramparts we watch aswetrack 


a guided missile aimed at an attacking enemy or his home 


base. Yes, missiles may fight tomorrow’s battles or prevent 
them. And Convair, the only company developing and build- 
ing every basic type of aircraft, has a guided missile team 
helping America achieve a weapons system for every con- 


ceivable mission. Watch for new ramparts of peace, built 


through engineering that aims at the NVAI R 
maximum of power... the Nth Power! 


SAN DIEGO & POMONA, CALIFORNIA + FORT WORTH & DAINGERFIELD, TEXAS 


CONVAIR WILL SOON MANUFACTURE A TYPE OF MISSILE FOR THE U.S. NAVY BUREAU OF ORDNANCE IN POMONA, CALIFORNIA é 


«+ AMERICA S FIRST PLANT FOR THE MASS PRODUCTION OF OPERATIONAL GUIDED MISSILES 





ONE BILLION POUNDS 
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OF ALUMINUM 
ning UP 


We took this picture to show you part of what we’re doing 
about the aluminum America needs. 


You see in it a few of the thousands of men who have 
worked the clock around to complete Alcoa’s new plant 
addition at Point Comfort, Texas. Now in operation, it 
started February 28, well ahead of schedule. Our big Point 
Comfort plant is the only aluminum production capacity 
built in the United States during the peacetime years from 
1945 to 1950. 


This addition will raise its enormous capacity by 50%. 
Together with present plants, this and the four others we 
are building will bring Alcoa’s production of aluminum up 
to more than one billion pounds yearly. 


On paper, that figure is big, but cold. 


In the lives of Americans, it translates into airplanes, mess 


kits, and serum containers. Into farm sprayers, barn roofs 
and irrigation pipe. Into tank cars, power lines and kitchen 
ware. Four times as much aluminum for all of them as Alcoa 
produced the year before Pearl Harbor. 


As America’s needs for aluminum grow, they are being 
paralleled by the efforts of the men and women of Alcoa 
to meet them. 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Gulf Building ° Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Alcoa Television—CBS Network, 6:30 to 7:00 P.M. EDST every 
Sunday on most stations—8:30 to 9:00 P.M. in far West 





Now LION Helps 





Clear the 14 


For America’s Railroads 








Sprouting along railroad tracks, 
weeds are not merely unsightly; 


when they dry out, they become 





a fire hazard. Despite mowing 
machines, flame throwers, arsenic, and scythes, the war 


against weeds has remained time-consuming and costly. 


Now Lion Oil, through petro-chemistry, has developed 
a herbicidal oil which can be applied easily and safely 
from a spraying machine traveling at 15 miles per hour. 


Properly used, itis highly economical . .. kills weeds quickly. 


Keep Your EyeOn LEON OIL COMPANY EI Dorado, Arkansas 


eee saving man-hours and money for a vital industry 


This Lion herbicide also meets the weed problems posed 
by nurseries and orchards, fence rows, ditch banks and 
industrial yards. Another Lion weed killer works wonders 


in cotton fields—without injuring the cotton. 


From one end of the petroleum scale to the other, Lion 
is making the most of petroleum with more than 60 petroleum 
and chemical products—ranging from gasoline and 
motor oils to nitrogen fertilizer materials made from 
air, water and natural gas! Each contributes to the 


continuing growth of Lion Oil. 


A Leader in the Exciting Petro-Chemical Field . .. More Than 60 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture. 











COMMUNISTS 
IN GOVERNMENT 


- 


U.S. fought a war to save China from con- 
quest by Japan, only to see China conquered 
within a short time by Communists. 

Nearly 325,000 U.S. youths were casual- 
ties in the Pacific war. More than 100 billion 
dollars was spent by U.S. to win that war. 

The loss of China, after defeat of Japan, 
represents the greatest defeat in U.S. history. 

Now U.S. is fighting Communist China to 
try to save Korea from Communist conquest. 
Already casualties exceed 110,000. 

Where does blame lie for this great Ameri- 
can defeat? Why were Communists allowed 
to take over a nation that U.S. fought a war 
to save from outside conquest? 


A search for answers was carried on by a 
subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee for a full year. More than 20,000 docu- 
ments were examined. Testimony was taken 
from 66 witnesses. 

The Judiciary Committee, in the report it has 
just issued, finds a conspiracy, Communist-in- 
spired, that led to American, defeat. High 
American officials were duped. Policies were 
influenced that gave Communists their great- 
est victory. ; 

In what follows you get the text of the con- 
clusions and recommendations of the Senate 
Committee, and two sections of the report that 
tell the story of how China was lost. 


Full Text of Three Main Sections of Report 
By Senate Judiciary Committee 
(Filed in the Senate July 2, 1952) 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Institute of Pacific Relations has not maintained the char- 
acter of an objective, scholarly, and research organization. 


The IPR has been considered by the American Communist 
Party and by Soviet officials as an instrument of Commu- 
nist policy, propaganda and military intelligence. 


The IPR disseminated and sought to popularize false informa- 
tion including information originating from Soviet and 
Communist sources. 


A small core of officials and staff members carried the main 
burden of IPR activities and directed its administration and 
policies. 


Members of the small core of officials and staff members who 
controlled IPR were either Communist or pro-Communist. 


There is no evidence that the large majority of its members 
supported the IPR for any reason except to advance the pro- 
fessed research and scholarly purposes of the organization. 
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Most members of the IPR, and most members of its Board of 
Trustees, were inactive and obviously without any influence 
over the policies of the organization and the conduct of its 
affairs. 


IPR activities were made possible largely through the financial 
support of American industrialists, corporations, and foun- 
dations, the majority of whom were not familiar with the 
inner workings of the organization. 


The effective leadership of the IPR often sought to deceive 
IPR contributors and supporters as to the true character and 
activities of the organization. 


Neither the IPR nor any substantial body of those associated 
with it as executive officers, trustees or major financial con- 
tributors, has ever made any serious and objective investi- 
gation of the charges that the IPR was infiltrated by Com- 
munists and was used for pro-Communist and pro-Soviet 
purposes. 
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The names of eminent individuals were by design used as a 
respectable and impressive screen for the activities of the 
IPR inner core, and as a defense when such activities came 
under scrutiny. 


Owen Lattimore was, from some time beginning in the 1930's, 
a conscious articulate instrument of the Soviet conspiracy. 


Effective leadership of the IPR had by the end of 1934 estab- 
lished and implemented an official connection with G. N. 
Voitinski, Chief of the Far Eastern Division of the Com- 
munist International. 


After the establishment of the Soviet Council of IPR, leaders 
of the American IPR sought and maintained working rela- 
tionships with Soviet diplomats and officials. 


The American staff of IPR, though fully apprised that the 
Soviet Council of IPR was in fact an arm of the Soviet 
Foreign Office, was simultaneously and secretly instructed 
to preserve the “fiction” that the Soviet council was in- 
dependent. 


IPR officials testified falsely before the Senate Internal Secur- 
ity Subcommittee concerning the relationships between IPR 
and the Soviet Union. 


Owen Lattimore testified falsely before the subcommittee with 
reference to at least five separate matters that were relevant 
to the inquiry and substantial in import. 


John Paton Davies, Jr., testified falsely before the subcommit- 
tee in denying that he recommended the Central Intelligence 
Agency employ, utilize and rely upon certain individuals 
having Communist associations and connections. This mat- 
ter was relevant to the inquiry and substantial in import. 


The effective leadership of IPR worked consistently to set up 
actively cooperative and confidential relationships with per- 
sons in Government involved in the determination of foreign 
policy. 


Over a period of years, John Carter Vincent was the principal 
fulcrum of IPR pressures and influence in the State Depart- 
ment. 


It was the continued practice of IPR to seek to place in Gov- 
ernment posts both persons associated with IPR and other 
persons selected by the effective leadership of IPR. 


The IPR possessed close organic relations with the State De- 
partment through interchange of personnel, attendance of 
State Department officials at IPR conferences, constant ex- 
change of information and social contacts. 


The effective leadership of the IPR used IPR prestige to pro- 
mote the interests of the Soviet Union in the United States. 


A group of persons operating within and about the Institute of 
Pacific Relations exerted a substantial influence on United 
States far eastern policy. 


The IPR was a vehicle used by the Communists to orientate 
American far eastern policies toward Communist objectives. 


A group of persons associated with the IPR attempted, be- 
tween 1941 and 1945, to change United States policy so as 
to accommodate Communist ends and to set the stage for a 
major United States policy change, favorable to Soviet in- 
terests in 1945. 


Owen Lattimore and John Carter Vincent were influential in 
bringing about a change in United States policy in 1945 
favorable to the Chinese Communists. 


During the period 1945-49, persons associated with the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations were instrumental in keeping 
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United States policy on a course favorable to Communist 
objectives in China. 


Persons associated with the IPR were influential in 1949 jn 
giving United States far eastern policy a direction that fur- 
thered Communist purposes. 


A chief function of the IPR has been to influence United States 
public opinion. 


Many of the persons active in and around the IPR, and in par- 
ticular though not exclusively Owen Lattimore, Edward C, 
Carter, Frederick V. Field, T. A. Bisson, Lawrence K. 
Rosinger, and Maxwell Stewart, knowingly and deliberately 
used the language of books and articles which they wrote or 
edited in an attempt to influence the American public by 
means of pro-Communist or pro-Soviet content of such 
writings. 


The net effect of IPR activities on United States public opinion 
has been such as to serve international Communist interests 
and to affect adversely the interests of the United States. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
LEGISLATION 


The committee recommends speedy enactment of an ade- 
quate statute to permit congressional committees to require 
the testimony of a witness when it is determined such testi- 
mony is sufficiently important to justify extending to the wit- 
ness immunity from prosecution with respect to the matters 
concerning which he testifies. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


The committee recommends: 

(1) That a thorough study be made by the Committee on 
the Judiciary, in cooperation with the Department of Justice, 
of the Espionage Act and related legislation with a view to 
determining what revisions may be necessary to deal effec- 
tively with present-day security problems. 

(2) That the Committee on Government Operations under- 
take an investigation to determine the need for and proper 
scope of legislation to require departments and agencies in the 
executive branch to make available to congressional commit- 
tees upon proper request material from their files. 

(3) That consideration be given to investigation by some 
appropriate agency of the following: 

(a) Possible Communist infiltration into and influence 
upon the Treasury Department and other agencies forming 
and administering fiscal and monetary policies and affairs 
of the United States; 

(b) The role of Alger Hiss in foreign affairs and the 
formulation of foreign policy of the United States and his 
influence on personnel decisions in the State Department; 

(c) The extent to which persons actively associated with 
the pro-Communist core of the IPR have been employed 
by any agency of the Government, and the activities and 
influence of any such persons still so employed; and 

(d) The extent to which contributions by American 
charitable, scientific, and educational foundations have 
aided Communist or pro-Communist activity in the 
United States. 


DEPARTMENTAL ACTIVITY 


The committee recommends: 

(1) That the Department of Justice submit to a grand jury 
the question of whether perjury has been committed before 
the subcommittee by Owen Lattimore. 

(2) That the Department of Justic submit to a grand jury 
the question of whether perjury has been committed before the 
subcommittee by John P. Davies, Jr. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
UPON UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY 


The foregoing [section of this report] demonstrates the ex- 
tent to which Communist forces operated within and about the 
Institute of Pacific Relations and how these forces affected 
public opinion. This section will consider the effect on United 
States policy that the Institute and the personnel around it 
were able to exert. 


A GROUP OF PERSONS ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS ATTEMPT- 
ED, BETWEEN 1941-AND 1945, TO CHANGE 
UNITED STATES POLICY SO AS TO ACCOM- 
MODATE COMMUNIST ENDS AND TO SET THE 
STAGE FOR A MAJOR UNITED STATES POLICY 
CHANGE, FAVORABLE TO SOVIET INTERESTS, 
IN 1945 


First of the leaders in the Institute of Pacific Relations to 
attain a place of influence in government was Owen Lattimore. 
The historical backdrop to his ascendancy was the Nazi in- 
vasion of the Soviet Union which took place on June 21, 194i, 
and brought an abrupt termination to the Hitler-Stalin alliance. 

At this crucial moment in history, Edward C. Carter was the 
secretary general of the institute (p. 6)*, Owen Lattimore was 
leaving his post of editor of Pacific Affairs to become, on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s nomination, adviser to Chiang Kai-shek 
(pp. 3052, 3265), Philip C. Jessup, chairman of the Pacific 
Council of the institute (p. 32), was in Chile (pp. 150, 3265), 
and Frederick V. Field was picketing the White House in 
connection with his duties as executive secretary of the 
American Peace Mobilization (p. 863). 


Carter and Lattimore Lunch With Oumansky 

On June 18, 1941, while the Hitler-Stalin pact and the 
Japanese-Soviet alliance were still in force, Carter and Latti- 
more had a 2-hour luncheon in Washington with Constantine 
Oumansky, the Soviet Ambassador to the United States (pp. 
150, 3264). Carter, writing on June 23, 1941, to Jessup, in 
Chile, described the luncheon, indicating he had thought it 
important that Lattimore come to Washington for a talk with 
Oumansky “in view of his job and the evolving world situa- 


* Page numbers in parentheses refer to the printed transcript of 
the testimony, which is available at the Government Printing Office. 

' Lattimore’s explanation: 

“Mr. Morais. Does that not indicate, Mr. Lattimore, that 11 days 
before your appointment was announced, you had discussed this ap- 
pointment with Mr. Oumansky in Washington? 

“Mr. Lattimore. This indicates, Mr. Morris, that owing to the 
fact that up to then I had been editor of Pacific Affairs, one of the 
earliest people informed about the fact that I was getting this ap- 
pointment was Mr. Carter, and that Mr. Carter took the initiative in 
arranging for me to meet Mr. Oumansky at lunch” (p. 3266). 

* Mr. Morais. Did you tell Mr. Lattimore about your experience 
with Dr. Chi in Germany in 1929? 

Dr. WittFOGEL. ® ® ® So, naturally, I told him ( Lattimore ) about 
the circumstances I had met him (Chi) under, and that Chi had 
worked in the Comintern * ° ° (pp. 287-301). 

See also testimony of E. Newton Steely, pp. 3159-3165. 

* Miss Bentley knew that Chi was acting as a Communist in China; 
he was in contact with her agent Solomon Adler, who was a United 
States Treasury Department official (pp. 434-435). Miss Bentle 
had one Communist report complaining that Adler spent too mab 
time playing bridge with Madame Chiang Kai-shek (p. 435). 

* Joint Committee Investigating the Pearl Harbor Attack (1946), 
pp. 5176-5179. At this hearing General Marshall testified that if the 
90-day truce had been adopted, the United States might never have 
become involved in the war at all. The reason for this view, as ex- 
plained, was that during the 90-day period, the U. S. S. R. was vic- 
torious at Stalingrad, which changed the whole military picture 
around the world. It was argued that after this victory, Japan would 
never have dared an attack against the Allies. 
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tion” (p. 3264) and characterized the 2-hour luncheon as 
“most illuminating.” Lattimore, when questioned by the sub- 
committee, stated that the subject of conversation at this 
luncheon was his appointment as adviser to Chiang Kai-shek, 
that there had been a great deal of publicity about the ap- 
pointment, and that Oumansky had expressed interest in it 
(p. 3262). There was, in fact, no publicity on the appointment 
until June 29, 11 days later, when it was formally announced 
(p. 3265). Even the Chinese Embassy did not learn of the 
appointment until more than a week after the luncheon (p. 
3639). When Carter was asked about the luncheon he said 
at first that it was with two Chinese Nationalists. A letter from 
Carter to Lattimore, dated June 20, 1941, which showed on 
its face that Carter on that day knew of Lattimore’s appoint- 
ment, made the following reference to the luncheon: 


If you have time while in San Francisco, you and Bill Holland 
may want to arrange a private talk with Col. Philip R. Faymon- 
ville, whose present address is Headquarters of the Fourth Army, 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. He would, I think, have been 
thoroughly at home and at ease if he had lunched with us at the 
Mayflower on Wednesday. I think you get the idea. It may be that 
if you get the same favorable impression of him which Harriet 
Moore and I have, he might be someone who could be exception- 
ally useful to you and the Generalissimo at some future time in 
Chungking (p. 3263). ; 

Lattimore could give the subcommittee no reasonable ex- 
planation as to why he should confer with the Ambassador of 
a country that had an alliance with both Germany and China’s 
enemy, Japan, and was at political war with the United 
States.’ 


Currie Sends Lattimore to Be Adviser to Chiang 

It was Lauchlin Currie who first recommended the appoint- 
ment of Lattimore as adviser to Chiang. Dr. Stanley K. Horn- 
beck, then adviser to the Secretary of State on Far Eastern 
Affairs, testified that when Currie told him Lattimore was to 
be appointed, he expressed opposition (p. 3209). Thereupon 
Currie not only acknowledged that he had made the recom- 
mendation, but said the reconsideration suggested by Horn- 
beck was impossible because the selection of Lattimore was 
an accomplished fact (p. 3210). Currie also acknowledged te 
Hornbeck that he had not even consulted the Secretary of 
State on the appointment (p. 3209). 

Lattimore left for Chungking in July 1941, on the plane 
with Chi Ch’ao-ting, who had been made secretary general of 
the American-British-Chinese Currency Stabilization Fund. 

After Lattimore arrived in China he had dealings with Chi. 
The record indicates that Lattimore knew at the time that Chi 
was a Communist.* Lattimore also acknowledged meeting 
Solomon Adler in China during this period.’ 


Institute of Pacific Relations Personnel Worked to 
Prevent United States-Japanese Truce 

In November of 1941 war and peace in the Pacific were at 
a precarious balance. Representatives of the Japanese Govern- 
ment were in Washington conferring with Secretary of State 
Hull regarding the issue which divided Japan and the United 
States. During the conversations a modus vivendi was pro- 
posed under which the two Nations would agree to a 90-day 
truce, while negotiations continued.’ 

As late as November 25, the modus vivendi was still under 
consideration. On the next day, however, Secretary Hull re- 
jected the idea, and sent a strong note to the Japanese (ibid). 
Twelve days later the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor. 

Beneath the surface of these well-publicized events, other 
things had been happening. To understand them, it is neces- 
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sary first to understand that the fundamental long-time strat- 
egy of the U.S.S.R. to protect the “soft underbelly” of its 
eastern frontier against Japanese encroachment, was to turn 
the tide of Japanese advance southward, and involve Japan 
in a war with the United States, so that the United States 
and nations with possessions south of Japan would relieve the 
pressure on the Soviet frontier. 

Richard Sorge, one of the ablest of the Kremlin’s spies, was 
in Tokyo in pre-Pearl Harbor days as the head of an espionage 
ring which had two objectives: 

(1) To obtain intelligence information regarding Jap- 
anese military intentions; 

(2) To influence Japanese policy away from an attack 
on the Soviet Union and toward an attack on the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Dutch East Indies." 

Sorge was attached to the German Embassy in Tokyo. His 
assistant was Hotsumi Ozaki (p. 363), who was an adviser to 
the Japanese Premier (p. 363). Kinkazu Saionji, a descendant 
of a Japanese hero, aided Ozaki (p. 366). Saionji had been 
secretary of the Japanese Council of the IPR (p. 366) and 
Ozaki a delegate to the 1936 IPR conference in the United 
States (p. 362). Included in the ring were Guenther Stein, 
Chungking correspondent of the IPR (p. 370), and Agnes 
Smedley, a short-time member of the IPR (p. 370). 

Lattimore was in Chungking with Chiang as the personal 
representative of the President of the United States, during 
the days when the modus vivendi was under consideration. 
On November 25 Lattimore wired Lauchlin Currie, executive 
assistant to the President, asking Currie to “urgently advise 
the President” (p. 156) of Chiang’s opposition to the modus 
vivendi. His dispatch warned that Japan should not escape 
“military defeat by diplomatic victory” (p. 156). 

At the same time, Edward C. Carter was in New York when 
he received a telegram from Harry Dexter White, then Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. asking him to come to Washington 
immediately. Carter testified that he had been called to Wash- 
ington because White sought his aid to prevent a “sell-out of 
China,” but by the time he reached Washington. the “sell-out” 
had been averted (p. 154). 

On November 29 Carter wrote that he had seen Lauchlin 
Currie on the 28th. In that letter Carter expressed the feeling 
that Currie “probably had a terribly anxious time for the past 
week. For a few days it looked as though Hull was in danger 
of selling China and America and Britain down the river. 
Currie did not say this but I learned it from other high sources” 
(p. 157). 

Elizabeth Bentley has testified that both Currie and White 
aided her in her work for Soviet Military Intelligence (pp. 418, 
423). Whittaker Chambers gave corroboration to her testi- 
mony about White (pp. 491- 492). 

Miss Bentley stated that George Silverman, another mem- 
ber of the ring, once brought word to her from Currie that the 
United States was about to break the Soviet code (pp. 423, 
424). Silverman himself refused to answer when questioned 
by the subcommittee regarding this incident." Miss Bentley also 
testified that White, whi'’ Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
devised a plan whereby his superior, Secretary Morgenthau, 
should be induced to effect exchange of all classified material 
between all sensitive agencies and the Treasury (p. 422). Ac- 
cording to the testimony, this plan was carried out, and the 
secrets of all sensitive agencies were thus made accessible to 
the Soviets through White (p. 422). Notes in White’s hand- 
writing were found among the Chambers “pumpkin papers” 


(p. 492). 


Institute of Pacific Relations in the White House 
After Pearl Harbor, Lauchlin Currie remained as executive 
assistant to the President and special adviser on far eastern 
affairs. Lattimore returned from China in February 1942, and 
used a desk in Currie’s office in the State Department Build- 
ing; thereafter, 4 days a week for a period of “3, 4, or 5 
months,” had a White House telephone extension, took care of 
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Currie’s mail and used White House stationery for correspond- 
ence (pp. 3199, 3200). During this time, Carter viewed 
Currie as an “intimate friend and admirer of Owen Lattimore” 
(p. 424). Lattimore made extensive eftorts to conceal this re- 
lationship throughout his testimony before this subcommittee, 
as he had successfully done earlier before the Tydings sub- 
committee (pp. 3197, 3198, 3200, 3201). 

Meanwhile Currie, from his vantage point in the White 
House, was acting in the role of a high adviser to the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. The files of the institute showed that 
Carter frequently conferred with Currie in Washington (pp. 
428-431). When this relationship commenced, the record does 
not establish; but as early as February 18, 1941, a letter from 
Carter to Dr. Chi showed that the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions was even then trying to shape policy through Currie. 
Carter asked Chi’s advice on the advisability of sending a 
cable to Currie, then in China, suggesting that if the “press 
could report” that Currie, the President’s representative in 
China, “had visited Chou En-lai,” the Communist leader, that 
fact would help public opinion in view of the “present crop 
of ugly rumors” concerning the split of the Chinese unified 
resistance (p. 426). 

Meanwhile Frederick V. Field, who had resigned as secre- 
tary of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions to become executive secretary of the American Peace 
Mobilization,’ a Communist agitation organization, tried to 
obtain a commission as an Intelligence officer in the United 
States Army (p. 106). 

Edward C. Carter made sustained efforts to aid him in this 
project, so that as Carter put it, “his unusual gifts could be 
utilized during the war emergency” (p. 25). One letter dated 
February 18, 1942, written by Field, indicated that he under- 
stood that Lattimore had taken up the matter of the commis- 
sion with Currie (p. 19), a fact which Field acknowledged 
while on the witness stand (p. 108). 

Currie was responsible for setting up a conference in Wash- 
ington, on Octover 12, 1942, between himself, Su.aner Welles, 
then Under Secretary of State, and Earl Browder and Robert 
Minor, then officials of the Communist Party (p. 598 ff.). This 
conference terminated with Welles handing to Browder a 
memorandum declaring that the United States desired unity 
between the Chinese Government and the Communist forces 
in China; that the State Department feit that civil striie in 
China was at all times unfortunate; that both the armies of the 
Nationalist government and the Communist armies were fig/it- 
ing the Japanese; that the State Department viewed with 
skepticism alarmist accounts of the menace of communism in 
China (p. 599). 

This memorandum was printed in full in the Daily Worker 
of October 16, 1942, and was used extensively by the Commu- 


5 Mitsusada Yoshikawa, director of the special investigation bu- 
reau of the attorney general’s office of the Japanese Government, 
testified (p. 504) that Sorge, working through Ozaki and Saionji 
sought to impress on the Japanese officials that if they struck north, 
their forces would encounter powerful Red armies, there would be 
little of value in Siberia, and she would probably meet greater dif- 
ficulties than in her war with China. If Japan struck south, it was 
pointed out, she would find many useful resources and, besides, 
Japan historically has always failed in any military m‘ssions tow: rd 
the north (p. 504). 

* The following excerpt from the record, an executive session on 
April 2, 1952, is pertinent: 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever meet Elizabeth Bentley? 

Mr. SitverMaN. I refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. (That my answer might tend to ine riminate me. ) 

° ° 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever meet Lauchlin Currie? 

Mr. StLveRMAN. I refuse to answer that question on the same 
grounds. 

‘The American Peace Mobilization was indeed “a Communist 
agitative organization;” but it was far more than that. It was the key 
public instrument at that moment, in this country, of the prime 
Comintern policy of seeking to keep America acquiescent and in- 
active while the Comintern sought to foment bloody civil wars else- 
where, and to set non-Communist countries at war with one another 


(pp. 861, 863). 
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sists all over the world to give prestige to the Chinese Com- 
munists.° 

The subcommittee found records in the files of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations which showed that Currie used White 
House stationery in giving endorsements to the institute (ex- 
tibit 1229, p. 8). 

On November 9, 1942, Michael Greenberg*® was appointed 
toa position with the Board of Economic Warfare and was 
assigned to and shared an office with Lauchlin Currie in the 
White House. Greenberg made use of White House stationery 
inhis correspondence (pp. 413-414). 

Greenberg had succeeded Owen Lattimore in 1941 as the 
managing editor of Pacific Affairs.” 

Elizabeth Bentley testified he was a Communist in the IPR 
cell when she recruited him for espionage work in Washing- 
tn (p. 413). Prof. Karl Wittfogel testified that he told the 
geurity officers of Greenberg’s Communist persuasions and 
was surprised that he turned up in the White House (p. 281). 
Prof. George Taylor, of the University of Washington, testified 
that Greenberg was so blatant in his beliefs that he (Taylor) 
was shocked when Greenberg obtained a White House posi- 
tion.” As Taylor put it, a blind man would have perceived 
that he (Greenberg) was following the Communist Party line 
(p. 845). 

Another influential IPR person who used the White House 
for a mailing address was John K. Fairbank (pp. 427, 3805). 
Fairbank explained he did this because Lauchlin Currie was 
assistant to the President in charge of far-eastern matters and 
was a focal person for operations. Commencing in late 1941, 
Fairbank was with the Research and Analysis Branch of the 
OSS (pp. 3805, 3807). He later became head of the China 
Division of OWI and was subsequently returned to OSS (p. 
$807). 


Institute of Pacific Relations Conference at 
‘Mont Tremblant 

During the 1941-45 period, the IPR held two international 
conferences. The first of these was held at Mont Tremblant, 
Canada, in December 1942. Attending this conference were 
many leaders of the State Department who were then shaping 
United States policy, and those whom the Institute of Pacific 
Relations could influence. 

They were: Maxwell M. Hamilton (Chief, Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs, Department of State), Francis Burton Har- 
tison (special adviser to the Philippines, 1942), Stanley K. 
Hornbeck (Adviser, Political Relations, Department of State), 
Leo Pasvolsky (special assistant to the Secretary of State), and 
C.F. Remer (Chief of Far Eastern Section, OSS). At the same 
time the American delegation which numbered 26, included 
7 persons who were identified during the current hearings as 
Communists." Evidence in the record indicates at least five of 
these seven were handpicked, besides showing that the IPR 
persons on the inside closely controlled the program arrange- 
ments (pp. 425-426, exhibits 785, 787, 788). Department 


* Several years later it was shown that John S. Service mentioned 
this and asked that more such letters be issued by the U.S. Govern- 
ment (p. 826) 

* Greenberg was a British Communist who had emigrated to the 
United States and became interested in the IPR (p. 281). 

Even though he bore the title managing editor, the IPR cor- 
tespondence and the testimony revealed that Greenberg was the 
actual editor of Pacific Affairs and that he was running it “in the 
Lattimore tradition.” Several controversies arose in Pacific Affairs 
which indicated that Greenberg was steering the publication along 
the Communist line ( pp. 416-417 ) 

' Taylor testified that Currie was friendly and invited him to his 
office every Wednesday until he, Taylor, wrote a memorandum say- 
ing that the hope of Kuomintang-Communist me was negli- 
gible and that the United States should provide arms to Chiang 
Kai-shek to shoot the Communists. After that not only was he never 
invited to come back, but he never again saw Currie (p. 348). 

" Frank Coe, p. 440; Lauchlin Currie, p. 419; Len DeCaux, pp. 
493; 674, F. V. Field, pp. 490, 518; Kizer, p. 567; Lattimore, pp. 
201, 522; Harriet L. Moore, pp. 260, 438, 549. 

' P, 27, 1950 Biographic Register, Department of State. 
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policy-makers who attended the conference had no organiza- 
tional role. According to the record, it was Currie, Alger Hiss, 
Joseph Barnes, and Philip Jessup who, with Carter, made the 
selection of conferees (exhibits 785, 787, 788). It was a care- 
fully planned project and required intimate knowledge as to 
who were the key people in Government (exhibit 785). Lock- 
wood, the secretary of the American Council, as early as June 
17, 1942, conferred with Currie regarding the conference. 
Currie’s recommendations were very significant. They consti- 
tuted a combination of persons who held influential positions 
and persons who were strong supporters of the point of view 
of the leaders of the institute (p. 432). By November 30, 
1942, Lockwood had made the following recommendations 
subject to checking with Jessup: Jessup would be in the chair, 
with Benjamin Kizer representing the Pacific Council; Currie 
would be in charge of the program committee unless he felt 
it a burden, with Field for his alternate (exhibit 104, pp. 
425-426). 

An interesting episode in connection with the selection of 
representatives for this conference was revealed by documents 
in the IPR files. On November 17, 1942, Robert W. Barnett of 
the institute staff in Washington wired Carter saying “Hiss 
expresses admiration of Rajchman’s incisive mind. Sees no ob- 
jection his participating conference” (p. 137). This referred 
to Ludwig Rajchman. He was an important alien in the United 
States during the war, who passed as an adviser to the Chinese 
government (p. 137). When Poland came under Soviet power, 
Rajchman turned up as a leading member of the Polish Com- 
munist delegation to the United Nations (p. 138). On Novem- 
ber 20, 1942, Carter wrote back to Barnett that the invita- 
tion was extended to Rajchman who bélieved it was “unwise” 
to accept. The explanation was that since the conference was 
being held in Mont Tremblant, Canada, a reentry permit 
would be necessary and that someone in Breckinridge Long’s 
office (which handled visas) was not keen on him and would 
cause complications (p. 140). The last line of the memoran- 
dum from Carter to Barnett was: “You might pass this message 
on informally and orally to Hiss” (p. 140). Barnett later was 
chief economist in the Office of Chinese Affairs in the State 
Department.” 

On December 28, 1942, Lockwood wrote to Currie concern- 
ing the conference: 

The IPR now has the job of building on the foundation of this 
postwar discussion. In this connection we ought presumably to 
establish contacts with Governor Lehman’s office—both to insure 
that full use is made of whatever value there may be in the con- 
ference documentation and discussions, and also to see what 
further IPR work would be most useful for the purpose of Gov- 
ernor Lehman’s program. After the first of the year we would 
like to discuss this with you (p. 3887). 

Ben Kizer, an IPR leader in Northwest United States, be- 
came head of the China Section of UNRRA (p. 571). 


INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS PRODUCES 
PAMPHLETS UNDERMINING THE CHINESE GOV- 
ERNMENT, AND IPR PERSONNEL IN GOVERN- 
MENT PROMOTE THEM 


The IPR vigorously supplemented its efforts to influence 
official Washington (p. 464, exhibit 116) and, in fact, the 
public generally (pp. 969, 971, 972, exhibit 290), by means of 
various publications. 

Late in 1943 Maxwell S. Stewart finished the manuscript 
of a pamphlet called War Time China (p. 563). Stewart was 
shown to have had extensive Communist associations (pp. 
2650-2669). The manuscript praised the Chinese Commu- 
nists, argued that they were agrarian reformers and pointed 
out resemblances in the Chinese Communists to grass-root 
Populist movements in American history (p. 565). Corre- 
spondence showed that the manuscript had been read by John 
Fairbank and John Carter Vincent (p. 629), both of whom 
held high Government posts. Miriam Farley of the Institute of 
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‘Pacific Relations staff wrote to Holland on February 4, 1944: 
Vincent said (in confidence), with a certain emphasis, that he 
thought it good and well worth publishing. Fairbank thought 
these things should be said but in a more subtle manner, and 
recommended rather extensive rewriting. Without this, he 
thought the pamphlet might impel the Chinese to leave the IPR. 
Both Fairbank and Vincent also made a number of helpful sug- 
gestions on points of detail. 

I am now editing the manuscript in the light of suggestions 
from Fairbank, Vincent, and others. I have also to consider the 
Author, who is not in favor of toning it down any more. Never- 
theless, I am making some changes along lines recommended by 
Fairbank, though not very likely enough to satisfy him complete- 
ly. My pos tion is that I am willing—in fact, anxious—to go to any 
lengths to avoid offending Chinese sens‘bilities, providing this 
does not destroy the pamphlet’s value for American readers. Our 
purpose in issuing it is to provide information for Americans, not 
to influence Chinese national policy. It would be useless for this 
purpose if it were written so subtly that ordinary Americans 
would not get anything out of it (p. 629). 

Lawrence K Rosinger was active in and was a_ prolific 
writer for the Institute of Pacific Relations (pp. 468-469). 

Three of the Institute’s propaganda volumes were turned 
out by him. Rosinger was called a Communist by three wit- 
nesses” during the subcommittee’s hearings; and when called 
to testify claimed his constitutional rights and refused to say 
whether he is a member of the Communist Party (p. 2475). 

State of Asia, the last large project of the Institute to be un- 
dertaken in 1950, was under Rosinger’s direction (pp. 468- 
469). 

During the war Rosinger wrote two books, China’s Crisis 
and China’s Wartime Politics, 1937-44 (p. 468). Prof. George 
Taylor has made an analysis of these books, and submitted it 
to the subcommittee. Taylor, long active in the IPR, says of 
these books: 

In the discussion of the role of the Communists in China and 
of their Russian background, there are endeavors to present both 
sides of a possible argument. However, the objectivity is apparent 
rather than real. The books of 1944 and 1945 both show him in 
a number of critical instances either disregarding the obvious 
connection with the U. S. S. R. or directly denying such connec- 
tion when factual evidence to the contrary exists and must have 
been known to him ( p. 349). 

By late 1943, Mr. Holland had sent the manuscript of 
China’s Wartime Politics, 1937-44, to John Carter Vincent 
(p. 478), Hiss (p. 482), and Fairbank (p. 482) for com- 
ment and crilicism. All three were IPR men in Government. 
Fairbank’s reply, bearing the return address of Lauchlin Cur- 
rie, The White House, said of the manuscript: 

It seems like a good job indeed. Can't something be done to 
send Rosinger to China sometime? The Government won't be 
happy about it but it is so well done they can hardly call it 
propaganda (p. 480). 

This book was also sent by diplomatic pouch, through Wil- 
ma Fairbank, of the State Department, to China (p. 479). 

In 1943 the Chinese vigorously protested an article in the 
Far Eastern Survey by T. A. Bisson discussing a China di- 
vided into Communist or “democratic” China and Nationalist 
or “feudal” China (p. 4282 ff.). Owen Lattimore, then head 
of Pacific Operations for the OWI, approved it, but expressed 
the view that its message could be expressed more adroitly or 
convincingly (p. 3287). 

Guenther Stein was reporting to the IPR from Chungking 
in 1943 (exhibit 825). There was substantial evidence that he 
was a veteran Communist conspirator (pp. 267, 373). Ac- 
cording to testimony, he was a member of the Sorge espionage 
ring (p. 371) and in 1950 was expelled from France for 
espionage (p. 371).-On June 24, 1942, Lockwood gave this 
description of Stein’s material: 

June 24, 1942. 

W. W. L. to E. C. C., W. L. H. 

A further comment on circulating Guenther Stein’s stuff in 
Washington: When I mentioned it to John Fairbank, he expressed 
a great interest in seeing it and summoned together his China 
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staff, who all voiced a similar interest. John also suggested that his 

office might be asked to trade certa‘n information in return. I am 

leaving the matter for you to handle, however (p. 378). 

At that time John K. Fairbank was head of the China Section 
of the Research and Analysis Branch of the Office of Strategic 
Services (p. 3805). The record shows that Fairbank had car- 
ried messages from Madam Sun Yat-sen (pp. 3758-3760), 
whom the evidence shows to be a Communist (p. 437), to the 
China Aid Council, a Communist organization (p. 407), and 
from Chen Han-seng and Elsie Fairfax Cholmeley to Israel 
Epstein. Fairbank acknowledged this but denied he knew that 
the persons involved were Communists (p. 3791). 

Guenther Stein made nineteen contributions to Institute of 
Pacific Relations publications (p. 376). 

The institute sent reports of Stein’s to William T. Stone, 
who was the Assistant Director of the Board of Economic 
Warfare. Stone expressed his appreciation and asked that the 
reports be sent regularly (p. 385). (Stone and Esther Bru- 
nauer of the State Department were signers of the certificate 
of incorporation when the American IPR was incorporated 
(see hearings of June 20, 1952)). 


The Chinese Communists Make Known to American 
Officials What They Want 

All during this period, 1941-45, it was the publicly ex- 
pressed and clearly defined official policy of the United States 
to aid the Government of Nationalist China (p. 777). It was 
also United States policy to keep the armies of that Govern- 
ment fighting the common enemy, Japan. But, during this 
period there developed a distinct undermining of this policy. 

Through three different approaches, efforts were made to 
bring pressure on the Nationalist Government, by the United 
States Government, to cause a change in the policies of the 
Chinese sovereign state. 

They were: (1) The efforts of Foreign Service officers in 
the field, 1943-44; (2) the Henry A. Wallace mission; and 
(3) the directive to General Marshall and its implementation. 

In November 1942, the Chinese Communist leader, Chou 
En-lai'' wanted the United States Government to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the Chinese Government to “improve the 
siiuation” (p. 792). The American Foreign Service officers, 
John Carter Vincent and John S. Service, met with the Com- 
munist leaders, Chou En-lai and Lin Piao, about November 
20, 1942, according to Service’s own report (p. 1790). Duiing 
the conversation the Communists told Vincent and Service 
what they would like the United States to do with re: pect to 
the “situation” in China (p. 792). The actions these Com- 
munist leaders wanted included: (1) The use of American 
influence on the Kuomintang to improve the situation; (2) 
emphasis by the United States, in its dealings with the Chi- 
ne e and in its propaganda to China, on the political nature 
of the world conflict, namely “democracy against fascism’; 
(3) the reiteration of American hope of seeing real “democ- 
racy” in China; (4) recognition of the Chinese Communist 
Army as a participant in the war against fascism; (5) ap- 
portionment to the Communists of a share of American sup- 
plies sent to China. Service included a sixth point, namely the 
sending of an American representative to Yenan which his 
dispatch did not expressly say was a Communist objective 
(pp. 792, 1791 ff.). However, after an interview with Chou 
En-lai, in t!:e spring of 1943, John Carter Vincent cabled the 
State Department from Chungking that Chou hoped Ameri- 
can leaders would send an observer to North China (p. 
2000 ff.). 

Vincent, while testifying, acknowledged that the United 
States ultimately did emphasize the political nature of the 
Chinese conflict (p. 1792). He alo acknowledged that it 
became United States policy to expr.ss the hope that real 


*® Wittfogel, p. 313; Canning, p. 467; Budenz, p. 1097. 
“Chou En-lai is now Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of 
Communist China. 
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democracy would appear in China, and that such” expressions 
were critical of the Chinese Government, since they carried 
the implication that “no democracy did exist in China” 
(p. 1792). 

This was at the same time the Communists were advocating 
“democracy” for China (pp. 1484, 1790). Thus Communist 
demands were neatly dovetailed with American demands. 

As will be shown, the American Foreign Service officers 
were enthusing about the “democratic” origins of the Chinese 
Communist movement.” They were also stressing the value of 
democracy as a permanent political system (p. 825, exhibit 
954) and they were asking for extension everywhere of such 
organizations as OWI (p. 825) to urge the very things which 
had been asked for by Chou En-lai and Lin Piao. John S. 
Service expressly wanted more declarations such as the one 
arranged through Browder and Sumner Welles which, he 
noted, was banned by the Chinese Government (p. 826). 
Thus Communist demands were also dovetailed with the de- 
mands of American Foreign Service officers. 


Report of Foreign Service Officers in the Field 

The subcommittee encountered in its investigations the re- 
ports of John P. Davies" and John S. Service (pp. 785-825) as 
they were written from the field. Both Davies (exhibit 106, 
p. 427; exhibits 827, 833) and Service (exhibit 106, p. 427) 
performed services for the institute and Service had extensive 
association with the IPR upon his return to the United States 
(pp. 787, 788). The reports of Service in particular proved 
most effective in influencing the policy makers in Washington 
during this period (p. 2866). General Chennault, head of the 
Chinese Air Force during the war and one of the ranking 
United States military commanders in China, has written the 
following about American policy in China during 1944: 

Since it was still official American policy in the summer of 1944 
to support the Chungking Government, it was a common joke that 
Stilwell’s headquarters were definitely operating a private for- 
eign policy with John Davies as Secretary of State (p. 3625)." 
The Service-Davies reports extensively advocated interfer- 

ence with the internal affairs of the Chinese Government (exhi- 
bit 254, pp. 823-826; exhibit 255, p. 828); they undermined 
Chiang (exhibits 247, 252, pp. 785, 808-810); they stressed 
the need of democracy as a pretext for vitiating the authority 
of the government (exhibit 254, p. 825). They asserted the 
“democratic” nature of the Communists and declared that the 
Communists had their roots in the people (pp. 795-796) and 
were the real fighters against the Japanese (Service report 
No. 22, exhibit 1390). They exaggerated the weaknesses of 
the Nationalists (exhibit 252, p. 808; exhibit 254, p. 820); the 
unrest in China (exhibit 247, p. 785), the economic instability 
of the Government (exhibit 252, p. 810). Service said that 
any connection the Chinese Communists may have had to the 
Soviet Union was a thing of the past. (Service report No. 34, 
exhibit 1391.) 

General Wedemeyer, who was the Commander of all 
American forces in the Far East in 1944-46 (p. 775), testified 
that it was his mission to support the Chinese Nationalist 
Government, keep it fighting the Japanese and supporting the 
American forces in the field (p. 777). When the subcommittee 
inquired about the political reporting of his advisers, Davies, 
Service, and Ludden, who were also advisers to General 
Wedemeyer’s predecessor, General Stilwell, General Wede- 
meyer said that the reports of these officers played up the 
“shortcomings, maladministration and unscrupulousness of the 
Nationalist leaders” and “the orderliness or the potentialities” 
of the Chinese Communist forces in Yenan (p. 777). Wede- 
meyer further testified in contradiction of the Service-Davies 

* John S. Service’s report No. 22, September 4, 1944, exhibit 1390. 

'® A special chapter on Davies appears later, p. 218 of this report. 

Where Davies and Service were political pS yisers. 

8 Chennault also testified on this point. 

® A term used by the Communists in describing Chiang’s effort to 
contain them. 
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reports that the Communists did very little fighting against 
the Japanese and made only a negligible contribution toward 
pinning down the Japanese in China (p. 782). 

The recommendations that Service and Davies made to 
Washington clearly coincided with the requests made pre- 
viously by the Communist leaders Chou En-lai and Lin Piao. 

In June 1944, John S. Service recommended to Washington 
the following: (1) Stop building up Chiang (pp. 824-825); 
(2) high United States officials should make known the in- 
tent of our government as to “democracy and unity in China” 
(p. 825); (3) the OWI should point up “the values of de- 
mocracy (in China) as a permanent political system and as 
an aid in waging war against totalitarianism.” It should rec- 
ognize and encourage “liberal and progressive forces” in China 
(p. 825); (4) “we should maintain friendly relations with the 
liberal elements” in China and the Communists (p. 826); (5) 
Madame Sun Yat-sen should be invited to the White House 
(p. 826); (6) “we should show an interest in Chinese Com- 
munists ° * *° and give publicity on the ‘blockade’ (p. 
826); (7) we should apply pressure on Chiang Kai-shek to 
dispatch observers to North China (p. 826); (8) we should 
train and equip provincial armies to fight the Japanése 
(p. 826); and (9) we should publicize statements by United 
States officials ° * ° , such as the Sumner Welles memoran- 
dum to Earl Browder, which was disapproved by the Na- 
tionalists (p. 826). 

It was not only with the Chou En-lai and Lin Piao requests 
that these reports were dovetailed. There were other coinci- 
dences. For instance, on August 20, 1944, the People’s War 
quoted Mao Tse-tung as urging that the Communists should 
support Chiang but should call fort more “democracy” (p. 
1484, exhibit 346). And on December 2, 1944, in the Daily 
Worker, Frederick Vanderbilt Field demanded a coalition 
government in China (p. 1377). Such was the Communist 
program. On November 15, 1944, John P. Davies wrote: 

We should not now abandon Chiang Kai-shek. To do so at this 
juncture would be to lose more than we could gain. We must for 
the time being continue recognition of Chiang’s government. 

But we must be realistic. We must not indefinitely underwrite 
a politically bankrupt regime. And, if the Russians are going to 
enter the Pacific war, we must make a determined effort to cap- 
ture politically the Chinese Communists rather than allow them 
to go by default wholly to the Russians. Furthermore, we must 
fully understand that by reason of our recognition of the Chiang 
Kai-shek government as now constituted we are committed to a 
steadily decaying regime and severely restricted in working out 
military and political cooperation with the Chinese Communists. 

A coalition Chinese Government in which the Communists find 
a satisfactory place is the solution of this impasse most desirable 
to us. It provides our greatest assurance of a strong, united, demo- 
cratic, independent, and friendly China—our basic strategic aim 
in Asia and the Pacific. If Chiang and the Communists reach a 
mutually satisfactory agreement, there will have been achieved 
from our point of view the most desirable possible solution. If 
Chiang and the Communists are irreconcilable, then we shall 
have to decide which faction we are going to support (p. 806). 


” 19 


The Henry A. Wallace Mission to China 

The mission of Vice President Wallace to China brought 
more pressure on the Chinese Government by the United 
States and this pressure also coincided with the recommenda- 
tions of the Chinese Communists. 

With Wallace on the mission were John Carter Vincent, 
Owen Lattimore, and John N. Hazard. Louis Budenz, who 
lived this episode from the vantage point of editor of the 
Daily Worker, and who was a member of the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, testified that the Wallace mis- 
sion was an aid to the Communists in that the Communists 
had two men with Wallace, Lattimore and Vincent, who were 
guiding the mission along Communist lines (pp. 625, 626). 

Vincent testified that he first heard of the mission from 
Lauchlin Currie in June 1944 (pp. 1805, 1806, 2032, 2033). 
And that he first met Wallace in connection with it in Currie’s 
office (p. 1805). He acknowledged that he conferred with 
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Wallace (p. 1805) and Lattimore (p. 1805) before the mis- 
sion got under way and generally admitted that he made his 
20 years experience in the State Department available to 
Wallace (p. 1810). On the question of exerting influence 
on Wallace, Vincent acknowledged directly that he did in- 
fluence Wallace. 


Mr. Sourwine. Giving advice throughout the trip would be 
influencing him, would it not? 

Mr. VINCENT. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Talking with him one evening after having a 
conversation with Chiang and suggesting you take a certain line 
the next day is influencing him, is it not? 

Mr. VINCENT. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You did that, did you not? 

Mr. VINCENT. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. On more than one occasion, did you not? 

Mr. VincENT. I was trying to consider specific instances. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is a specific instance, is it not? 

Mr. Vincent. I did talk to him and certainly he must have been 
to some degree influenced by me. 

Mr. Sourwine. You know he was, do you not? 

Mr. VINCENT. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. He changed his line at least on one occasion be- 
cause you suggested it, did he not? 

Mr. VINCENT. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. Breaking in on conversations with Chiang to 
steer him in particular directions was influencing the mission, 
was it not? 

Mr. VINCENT. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. You did that, did you not? 

Mr. VINCENT. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Then there is not any question in your mind 
that you did influence Mr. Wallace in the course and direction of 
his mission, is there? 

Mr. Vincent. There certainly is no question (pp. 2030-2031). 


The guiding and influencing of Wallace that Vincent ac- 
knowledged included the following: (1) He steered the con- 
versations between Chiang and Wallace during the mission 
toward a settlement between Chiang and the Communists; 
(2) he had Wallace emphasize the desire of the United States 
that Chiang make peace with the Communists; (3) when 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek proposed during the conversation 


that there be a North Pacific Conference, Vincent directed . 


the conversation toward an insistence by Wallace that China 
and the U.S.S.R.. settle first (p. 2062); (4) Vincent con- 
ceded he urged Wallace to press that the United States would 
not aid Chiang until he made his peace with the Soviet Union 
(pp. 2065-2066); (5) Vincent kept bringing the conversa- 
tion back to the question of the United States sending a rep- 
resentative to Communist territory in Yenan, and finally ex- 
tracted a promise from Chiang that one would be sent (pp. 
2060-2061); (6) when Chiang, recognizing the prestige such 
an act would give the Communists, argued against it (p. 
2051), Vincent urged Wallace to stress that the United States 
was not interested in Chiang’s opposition (p. 2052) from the 
Communists but were interested in the military intelligence 
such a representative would yield (p. 2055); (7) Later it was 
shown that Vincent again steered the conversation so that the 
promise given by Chiang for the representative to Yenan was 
really nailed down. 


Mr. Sourwine. * * * That was another occasion on which you 
swung the conversation back to the matter of sending observers 
into Communist-held North China. Is that correct? 

Mr. VINCENT. That is right. 

Mr. Sourwine. And your purpose, I take it, was to be sure that 
the consent which Chiang had granted at the end of the morning 
session was nailed down, so to speak? 

Mr. Vincent. This was a summary of the morning conversa- 
tion, and I inquired again whether I had correctly understood. 

Mr. Sourwine. That one point, you wanted to be sure there 
was no misunderstanding about it? 

Mr. VincENT. That is right (p. 2061). 


Wallace testified he submitted two reports to the President 
on this mission (p. 1333). The first took the form of a cable 
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from Kunming on June 28, 1944, in which he reported: (1) 
That Chiang did not have the intelligence to run postwar 
China; (2) that Chiang was imbued with prejudice against 
the Communists; (3) that there should be a united front 
of Communists and Nationalists; and (4) that he had urged 
on Chiang the necessity of coming to terms with the Soviet 
Union. In this report Mr. Wallace included a suggestion 
that General Wedemeyer succeed General Stilwell as com- 
mander of United States forces in China, either with autono- 
mous status or under General Stilwell’s over-all command 
(p. 1350). 

The contention was raised that John Carter Vincent ap- 
proved the recommendation in the Kunming cable with re- 
spect to General Wedemeyer and that this was a definite anti- 
Communist act. At that time, according to all witnesses who 
testified on this point, Stilwell was a person whom the Com- 
munists favored, obviously because of his detestation of 
Chiang Kai-shek and his expressed fondness for the Chinese 
Communists (p. 1429). At that time also the official Commu- 
nist Party policy was to keep Chiang Kai-shek in the field 
fighting the Japanese (p. 1432). 

When the announcement of Stilwell’s removal finally was 
made in October 1944, the Daily Worker and the official Com- 
munist Party press acquiesced that the decision was a wise 
compromise. In fact, the Daily Worker went out of its way to 
reprove a correspondent who had been favorable to the Com- 
munists, for expressing the view that the removal of Stilwell 
was an undesirable thing (p. 1376). 

Wallace testified he gave to the President a report of his 
trip in addition to sending the Kunming cable and that this 
report bore the date July 10, 1944. It was headed “Summary 
Report of Vice President Wallace’s Visit in China.” Wallace 
could not testify to any of the incidents of his writing this re- 
port such as whether there was a typewriter on the plane on 
which it was typed; whether anyone typed it for him; or 
whether it was handwritten (pp. 1340-1341). Nor could John 
Carter Vincent account for the title of the report or explain 
why it was written in the third person (p. 2037). 

The white paper, when it was published in 1949, had stated 
that Vice President Wallace had not made a report to the 
President. Wallace testified before the subcommittee (p. 
1334) that he considered that it was secret and had not sent it 
to the State Department. He also testified that he released it 
for the first time in December 1949 when he gave a copy to 
Senator O’Conor™ (p. 1334). Yet the July-September 1949 
issue of Far Eastern Spotlight, publication of the Committee 
for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy, a Communist organiza- 
tion (p. 1334), contained what purported to be a question- 
and-answer article by Henry A. Wallace quoting from the re- 
port. Wallace could not account for the article (p. 1335). The 
quotation from the report used by the Communist publication 
was: 

Chiang, at best, is a short-term investment. It is not believed 
that he has the intelligence or political strength to run postwar 
China. The leaders of postwar China will be brought forward by 
evolution or revolution, and it now seems more likely the latter. 


After Wallace’s return from his mission, he published a 
book entitled “Soviet Asia Mission” (p. 1314). This book, 
even though published in Wallace’s name with all the pres- 
tige of the office of Vice President behind it, actually was 
written by one Andrew J. Steiger (p. 1314), who was identi- 
fied before the committee as a Communist (p. 699) and a 
writer for the Daily Worker. The draft of the book was sent 
to Lattimore before it was finished (p. 3652). The former Vice 
President admitted that he had written only the passages on 
agriculture and left the rest of the book, including the politi- 
cal aspects, to Steiger (p. 1314). In his introduction, Wallace 
gave acknowledgment to Lattimore, Barnes, and _ several 


** Senator Herbert O’Conor, Democrat, of Maryland, had asked 
Mr. Wallace for a copy of this report (p. 1362). 
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other persons active in the Institute of Pacific Relations (p. 
1314). This book contains the following revealing passage. 


At dinner, after our return from China, Goglidze offered a 
significant toast to “Owen Lattimore and John Carter Vincent, 
American experts on China, on whom rests great responsibility 
for China’s future” (pp. 1328-1329). 

According to Wallace, Goglidze was “the head of the whole 
Far East area. He was a Georgian who was said to be a close 
friend of Stalin ° ° °. He was the top man in that part of the 
world” (p. 1828). 

The former Vice President declared that the passage in the 
book which described this toast was written, not by himself, 
but by Steiger. It was Steiger, too, who found the toast “sig- 
nificant” (p. 1329). 

The Institute of Pacific Relations also published a pamphlet 
by Henry Wallace entitled, “Our Job in the Pacific.” This 
pamphlet was initiated by Owen Lattimore (pp. 951, 3654). 
Eleanor Lattimore worked on the preparation of the pamphlet 
(p. 1298). Frederick V. Field was energetic in having the 
publication of it approved by the board of trustees of the in- 
stitute (p. 953). When the pamphlet finally was published, it 
was praised in the Daily Worker by Field (p. 1307), subse- 
quently was sold in the Communist Party Book Shop and 
handed out as a guide to correct thinking for Communist 
Party members (p. 3832). 


Owen Lattimore’s Influence and Recommendations 

Owen Lattimore was, during this period, a person of many 
official roles—alternately adviser to Chiang Kai-shek (pp. 390, 
$262), associate of Lauchlin Currie (p. 3197), companion to 
Wallace (pp. 3053, 3112), and an official of the Office of War 
Information (pp. 3053, 3207). Early in 1945 Vincent tried 
to make Lattimore a consultant to the China Division of the 
State Department (p. 1738). Though this effort was unsuc- 
cessful, Lattimore soon thereafter turned up on the State De- 
partment payroll as a member of the Pauley Reparations Mis- 
sion to Japan (p. 3054). 

When Lattimore published his book entitled “Solution in 
Asia” in February 1945, he represented the following to be 
true about China: (1) The Communists were a minority but 
strong; (2) they had expanded the territory they controlled, 
not because they subdued by armed force but because the 
people supported them; (3) basic economic conditions as to 
food and clothing were better in Communist-controlled China 
than in Kuomintang-controlled China; (4) the incidence of 
conscription and taxation was more equally distributed in 
Communist-controlled than in Kuomintang-controlled _terri- 
tory; (5) progressive middle-class Chinese had “somehow got 
through the blockade” into Communist territory but not many 
had fled; (6) the political structure under the Communists 
was more nearly democratic than it was under the Kuomin- 
tang; (7) minor parties believed that the people had rights 
and political freedom in Communist territory only because 
the Communists had arms; (8) there existed a case for ne- 
gotiating a political compromise before pressing military amal- 
gamation; (9) political compromise would make necessary a 
coalition government (p. 3054). 

A former Communist testified that Lattimore’s book Solu- 
tion in Asia was officially approved by the Communist Party. 
He was Harvey Matusow, a Communist who, upon intellectual 
defection from the party, stayed in its ranks and reported to 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation (p. 3824). Matusow said 
that Solution in Asia was officially sanctioned by the Educa- 
tional Branch of the New York State Communist Party, and 
that the Communist book store where he was employed sold 
it as an orthodox Communist Party-line book (pp. 3829-3831). 
Advance copies of Lattimore’s book were sent to Gromyko and 
a whole list of other Soviet officials (p. 3313). There was some 
evidence that the Soviet officials were prepared to put out 
special Soviet editions of the work (p. 3313). 


* Security in the Pacific, xi, xii. 
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Lattimore, according to the testimony of Prof. William 
McGovern in 1944 or 1945, was advocating the United States 
build its China policy on “the forward-looking people in 
Yenan,” referring to the Communists (p. 1021). Prof. Kenneth 
A. Colegrove testified that in December 1943 Lattimore in a 
conversation with him went so far as to say that Chinese Com- 
munists under Mao Tse-tung were real democrats and that 
they were really agrarian reformers and had no connection 
with Soviet Russia (p. 913). Lattimore denied both of these 
statements (p. 3577). 

Lattimore went along on the Wallace mission (p. 1360). He 
conferred three or four times with Chiang Kai-shek and Wal- 
lace (p. 1362). He conferred with Wallace before the party 
left, and he conferred with Vincent in connection with the 
trip (p. 1361). It is interesting to note that while on the 
Wallace mission Lattimore met G. G. Dolbin of the Soviet For- 
eign Office. Lattimore kept up this connection. He admitted 
that he telephoned Dolbin at the Soviet Embassy and made 
an appointment with him. Lattimore also admitted that Dolbin 
visited him at his Baltimore home and spent several hours in 
conversation with him alone some time in 1945 (p. 3646). 


The Hot Springs Conference—Preface to U. N. 
Conference at San Francisco 

The ninth triennial conference of the institute took. place at 
Hot Springs, Va., in January 1945 (p. 1004). Like the Mont 
Tremblant conference, it was a carefully manipulated assem- 
blage. Many of the delegates, from countries other than the 
United States, also flocked out to San Francisco to attend the 
founding conference of the United Nations (p. 979). Ray- 
mond Dennett, who was at the time Secretary of IPR’s Ameri- 
can Council, described the conference as a trial balloon for 
the U. N. Conference at San Francisco (p. 979). 

The official report of the Hot Springs conference, “Security 
in the Pacific,” says: 

The Hot Springs conference was a fitting prelude to the San 
Francisco Conference of the United Nations. It covered very 
many of the problems which will there call for decision. The 
members of the Hot Springs conference came, not as negotiators 
or policy makers, but as private citizens, laymen and experts in 
many fields, deliberating in unofficial capacities. They expressed 
important elements of both public and expert opinion from 
Pacific countries, or countries with interests and responsibilities in 
the Pacific area; views of which policy makers might well take 
account, Their emphasis was on the Pacific area, the source of 
many of those strains which may again shatter the peace every- 
where if they are not removed or eased, but it was an emphasis 
which gave full recognition to the necessity for a wider harmony 
covering the whole world.” 


According to Dennett, and the correspondence in the rec- 
ord, recommendations for delegates from the American Coun- 
cil to the Hot Springs International Conference came from 
Philip Jessup and Lauchlin Currie (pp. 979-980). Dennett 
in arranging the conference saw Currie twice (p. 981). It was 
shown that Currie thought the conference important (p. 981), 
recommended that the American Council’s delegates include 
Acheson, Vincent, Dooman “(the latter two in the technical 
level; the first in the over-all-policy level),” Will Clayton, 
Harry Dexter White, and Frank Coe (p. 981). Currie devised 
a proposal by which Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck could be 
bracketed out of the conference (p. 981). It appeared from 
the correspondence that the IPR was afraid that Under Secre- 
tary Joseph Grew would not allow John Carter Vincent or any- 
one from the State Department to attend because such persons 
would indicate the trend of the Department on postwar plan- 
ning, which according to Grew, only the Secretary of State 
was authorized to do (p. 981). However, the institute re- 
lied on Currie to “handle this situation” (p. 981). Dennett 
also acknowledged that he knew of a few instances, during 
the pre-Hot Springs period, when Carter saw Currie (p. 982). 
Dennett further testified the institute wanted to get people 
from State and Currie helped get them (p. 984). 
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The other person making recommendations for delegates to 
the conference was Jessup (pp. 495, 979, 980, exhibit 132). 
Of the approximately 30 recommendations by Jessup, 10 were 
identified by witnesses as being associated with the Com- 
munist organization.” 

It turned out that the State Department gave official recog- 
nition to the conference and not only did John Carter Vincent 
attend, but he was host at a reception in the Blair House, 
under State Department auspices, for 60 foreign delegates 
(pp. 2123, 2124). Julian Friedman, Vincent’s assistant in the 
State Department, was assigned to the conference in pur- 
suance of his official duties (p. 1730). 

The American delegation caucused before the conference 
(pp. 991-993) to determine what position it should take vis- 
a-vis other delegations. A report of the caucus meeting 
showed that it considered the question of taking a position on 
intervention in the internal affairs of the Chinese Government. 
Jessup presided at the caucus and Lattimore was the most 
vocal and dominant conferee (pp. 991, 994). The conferees, 
who also included Frederick V. Field, Len De Caux, Frank 
Coe, and Miriam S. Farley (p. 993) agreed that their position 
should be one of pressing for changes in the internal situation 
of the Chinese Government (p. 991). The only exception 
taken to this conclusion was by Admiral Harry Yarnell (p. 
992). 

The conference discussions developed resentment on the 
part of the British, French, and Dutch delegates at the bitter 
attacks on colonialism uttered by Lattimore, Andrew Grajdan- 
zev, and T. A. Bisson (p. 994). The latter two were members 
of the Secretariat and not. delegates, and were, under the 
rules, speaking out of order (p. 994). Dennett quoted Latti- 
more as having said that “the world could not exist half slave 
and half free until the metropolitan countries had freed their 
colonial territories” (p. 994). Lattimore also urged that post- 
war plans for Japan ignore the Japanese Emperor.” 

It is to be noted that 2 months later Alger Hiss recom- 
mended that copies of the report on the conference be made 
available to each of the delegation ; to the U. N. Conference 
(pp. 2138-2141, exhibit 384). 

Thus did the IPR continue to establish pro-Communist in- 
fluence at the Hot Springs International Conference. Thus 
were the various influential non-Communist delegates from 
the United States and foreign governments exposed to this 
influence. 


Institute of Pacific Relations Active in Postwar Planning 

A witness before the subcommittee, Dr. Edna Fluegel (p 
2826), was a member of the Postwar Planning Staff of the 
State Department. Her testimony indicated that the publica- 
tions of the Institute of Pacific Relations were almost the only 
publications on the Far East coming into the State Department 
(p. 2865). They were in ample supply in State Department 
reference rooms (p. 2865). She further testified that the dis- 
patches of John S. Service were very influential, well written, 
and copiously distributed (p. 2866). 

According to Dr. Fluegel, Alger Hiss became the head of 
postwar planning for the State Department and had access to 
every document, paper, and secret of the United States 
Government (p. 2838). 

During the war period the association of Alger Hiss with 
the IPR often manifested itself (supra—pp. 183, 184, 185, 
194). Edward C. Carter wrote to Hiss on February 5, 1947; 
“You have done so much for the IPR in cooperation and wise 
advice that I am hoping this fine relationship can continue in 
your new post” (p. 134). Hiss was then leaving the State De- 
partment to be President of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace (p. 134). In 1947 Hiss became a trustee of 
the institute (p. 134). 

On March 5, 1945, Dennett, still secretary to the American 
Council of IPR, reported that he conferred with Alger Hiss 
and John Carter Vincent in connection with the U.N. Con- 
ference at San Francisco (p. 2138, exhibit 384). Dennett re- 
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ported that Hiss indicated to him that the State Department 
would be very glad to receive a formal offer to cooperate from 
the IPR (p. 2138, exhibit 384). The cooperation intended 
involved library facilities and office facilities (pp. 2138-214], 
exhibit 384). Hiss further recommended to Dennett that the 
report of the Hot Springs conference be available in appro- 
priate numbers to each delegation in the course of the con- 
ference (pp. 2138-2141, exhibit 384). 

John Carter Vincent, then head of the State Department's 
China section (p. 2138, exhibit 384), recommended that a 
series of dinners be held during the course of the conference 
for Far Eastern specialists among the delegates (p. 2138, 
exhibit 384). It was stated that the purpose of this was to 
bring together some of the technical people for informal dis- 
cussion of matters on the agenda (pp. 2138-2141, exhibit 
384). Both Hiss and Vincent thought the IPR could be help- 
ful at the Conference (pp. 2138-2141, exhibit 384). 

Even in connection with the postwar planning project of 
the State Department there is evidence that there was con- 
current activity on the part of IPR (pp. 2867-2868). Postwar 
planning by the State Department commenced in 1942 (p. 
2831, exhibit 451). On March 30, 1942, Roy Veatch of the 
IPR suggested to W. W. Lockwood, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Council of the IPR, that a group be formed to take the 
lead in discussing postwar plans (pp. 2830, 2831). The IPR 
response to this took the form of correspondence between 
Carter and Lockwood. Carter stated that someone other than 
Veatch should do the job for IPR because he wasn’t the 
“soundest person for us to tie to” (p. 2831, exhibit 451). 

Correspondence from the file showed that by September 
25, 194%, the institute was holding its second session of a 


* 1. Benjamin Kizer: Budenz; p. 567. 

2. Lauchlin Currie: Bentley, p. 419. 

3. John Carter Vincent: Budenz, p. 625. 

4. Harry Dexter White: Bentley, 4 419; Chambers, pp. 491, 492. 

5. Owen Lattimore: Budenz, p. 521; Barmine, pp. 200, 219; 
Bogolepov, p. 4519. 

6. Len De Caux: Chambers, p. 493; Budenz, p. 674. 

7. Joseph Barnes: Budenz, pp. 541, 542; ienthen, p. 490; 
Bentley, p. 441; Massing, p. 244; W ittfogel, p. 323; Barmine, p. 200. 

8. Frederick V. Field: Field, p. 119; Bentley, p. 415; Massing, 
p. 268; Chambers, p. 490; Budenz, p. 517; Weyl, p. 2804; Matusow, 
p. 3844; Bisson, p. 4180. 

9. Alger Hiss: Chambers, p. 497; Weyl, P. 2799; Massing, p. 234; 
Bentley, p. 442. 

10. Frank Coe: Bentley, p. 440. 

“There was abundant evidence that Lattimore was constantly 
working to eliminate the Emperor. In his book Solution in Asia he 
called tor the exile of Hirohito to China under U. N. supervision, 
together with the confiscation of his estates (p. 189). Even while 
Deputy Director of the OWI and operating under a directive of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff against impugning the Emperor, Lattimore con- 
tinued to use a criticism by Sun Fo, son of Sun Yat Sen, of the Em- 
peror, on OWI. Lattimore testified that he justified this on the basis 
that the prohibition was against an American criticizing the Em- 
peror a not against an American citizen using a foreigner’s criti- 
cism of him (p. 3598 ). In connection with postwar Japan, Lattimore 
called for the reduction of the industrialist class and “good old 
chaos” for the country (p. 561, exhibit 1413). 

There was evidence in the spring of 1945 that Japan was willing to 
sp if it could retain its Emperor, and he would not be pun- 
ished as a war criminal. The heads of the State Department then in 
charge of Japanese matters were Joseph Grew and Eugene Dooman. 
In May, Dooman drew up an outline of policies that would in effect 
substitute, instead of unconditional surrender, a policy that provided 
that in the event of a Japanese surrender, the occupying forces of 
the Allies would withdraw after it was established that the Japanese 
had set up responsible, peace-loving government. This Government 
could A de a comuitenionah monarchy under the then present 
dynasty. Dooman took this to the Policy Committee of the State 
Department which consisted of the Assistant Secretaries and the 
legal adviser. There it was objected to by Mr. Dean Acheson and 
Archibald MacLeish, Assistant Secretaries. However, it was ap- 
proved by the President on May 28 and taken to a meeting of the 
then Secretary of War Henry Stimson, where 10 to 12 of the highest 
military people met. Stimson and. everyone present approved it ex- 
cept p | Davis, who then was head of the Office of War Informa- 
tion. However, the document was te mporarily pigeonholed when 
General Marshall stated it was “premature”; but it was promulgated 
at Potsdam and became the documentary basis of the subsequent 
Japanese surrender (pp. 727-730). 
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round-table discussion on Chinese postwar reconstruction 
(p. 2832, exhibit 451A). (The subcommittee could find no 
evidence of the first session.) At that (second) session again 
the roster of persons in attendance showed the familiar pat- 
tern of, on the one hand, individuals concerning whom there 
was evidence of Communist activity, and on the other, per- 
ns influential in the State Department and other policy 
agencies (p. 2832). On this occasion Harry Dexter White 
was the chairman, according to the invitation to the meeting 
ibid.) . 

| In 1950 the State Department published a book entitled 
“Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation” which was a detailed 
description of postwar planning from 1939-45 (p. 2868). 
From this book the staff of the subcommittee prepared a 
memorandum on the activities of persons associated with IPR 
who were active in postwar planning. This showed the very 


Among those with IPR associations who played roles in Postwar 
Foreign Policy Preparation (p. 2868) were the following (page 
references are to the book): 

Mrs. Esther C. Brunauer attended meetings of international or- 
ganization group as an expert (p. 249). Became an assistant secre- 
tary (p. 303) 

V. Frank Coe listed as a representative at meetings of the inter- 
departmental group to consider postwar international economic 
problems and policies, representing the Treasury Department (p. 
99), Attended meetings of the American Technical Committee rep- 
resenting the Foreign Economic Administration (p. 143n). Alter- 
nate member of the informal policy committee on Germany (p. 370). 

Lauchlin Currie listed as a representative at meetings of the inter- 
departmental group to consider postwar international economic 
probleins and policies representing the Executive Office of the Pres- 
ident (p. 29n) Member for work on economic problems of the ad- 
visory committee (p. 76). Member, committee on postwar foreign 
economic policy (p. 139). Member, executive committee on eco- 
nomic foreign policy (p. 219). 

Harold Glasser, one of the advisers to Dean Acheson at the At- 
lantic City UNNRA Conference, representing the Treasury Depart- 
ment as the Assistant Director of the Division of Monetary Research 
(p. 205n). Member, subcommittee to formulate recommendations 
within the framework of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference (p. 354). 

Alger Hiss attended meetings of subcommittee on territorial 
problems, of the advisory committee (p. 119). Alternate member, 
policy committee (p. 209n). Appoiated, special assistant to the Di- 
rector of the Office of Special Political Affairs (p. 216). Attended 
meetings preparatory to Dumbarton Oaks Conference. Member, 
agenda group (p. 275). Alternate member, Armaments committee 
(p. 275). Member of committee to allocate officers to work on the 
basic instrument of the general international organization prepara- 
tory to the Dumbarton Oaks Conference (p. 291). Responsible for 
developing administrative arrangements for Dumbarton Oaks (p. 
292). Executive secretary, American Group, Dumbarton Oaks (p. 
293 ). Present at preconference briefing, Dumbarton Oaks (p. 295). 
Executive secretary of executive secretariat of American group at 
Dumbarton Oaks (p. 297). Secretary in international capacity, 
Dumbarton Oaks meetings of heads of Great Britain, Russia, and 
United States (p. 305). Secretary, Steering Committee, Dumbarton 
Oaks (p. 312). Attended meetings for drawing up plans for a gen- 
eral international organization (p 381). Member of committee pre- 
paring for Crimea Conference (p. 386). Attended meetings of the 
interdepartmental committee on dependent area aspects of inter- 
national organization as State Department representative (p. 388). 
Accompanied President to Yalta (p. 392). In charge of arrange- 
ments for United Nations Conference at San Francisco (p. 415). 
Secretary, informal organizing group on arrangements for the San 
Francisco Conference (p. 439). 

Philip C. Jessup, technical expert on proposals for the statute of 
the court, United Nations Conference at San Francisco (p 
United States adviser on committee to draft statute for United Na- 
tions Conference at San Francisco (p. 426). William T. Stone, at- 
tended advisory committee on postwar foreign policy meetings rep- 
resenting the Board of Economic Wartare (p. 77). Member, eco- 
nomic subcommittee. committee on postwar economic policy 
(p. 189). 

Harry Dexter White. member, interdepartmental group to con- 
sider postwar economic problems and policies (p. 29). Attended 
international conferences (33 n., 241, 242 n., 418, 438). Member, 
advisory committee on postwar foreign policy (pp. 77, 81, 92, 135, 
186). Member, Taylor Committee (p. 139). Attended meetings of 
Cabinet Committee (p. 141). Chairman, Stabilization Fund and 
Reconstruction and Development Bank Committee (pp. 142, 224). 
Attended Anglo-American economic conversations (pp. 191, 192). 
Member, executive committee on economic foreign policy (p. 219). 
Representative, informal policy committee on Germany (p. 370). 
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extensive activity of Esther Brunauer, V. Frank Coe, Lauchlin 
Currie, Harold Glasser, Alger Hiss, Philip C. Jessup, William 
T. Stone, and Harry Dexter White (pp. 2868-2869) .” 


The IPR Brings Soviet Agent Viadimir Rogoff to Confer 
With IPR Policy Planners in Government 

Vladimir Rogoff was a Soviet intelligence agent who spe- 
cialized in China (p. 128, exhibit 16; p. 4854). In August 
1943 he wrote the authoritative article in “War and the Work- 
ing Class,” which signalized a change of Communist policy 
toward China (p. 530). In 1944 he was in the United States 
and had the credentials of a TASS correspondent. 

The available evidence on this visit indicates that Edward 
C. Carter, then secretary general of the IPR, was in New York 
and was visited by Rogoff. On January 17, 1944, he wired 
Alger Hiss and Lauchlin Currie at the State Department and 
Foreign Economic Administration and notified each that his 
“friend” Rogoff was en route from Moscow to London and 
would be in Washington for 3 days and urged them to see 
him (p. 132). Carter also wrote to Rose Yardumian, secretary 
of the Washington IPR office (p. 140), and enclosed the tele- 
grams to Hiss and Currie. Carter asked Miss Yardumian to 
call Hiss and Currie and to urge them to talk with Rogoff 
(pp. 144-145). 

Miss Yardumian’s reply to Mr. Carter on January 20 proved 
to be most revealing. She had, as instructed, called Alger Hiss, 
who told her he had received Carter's wire and was sure “that 
Carter would understand that he could not make the first ad- 
vance in arranging a private talk with Rogoff” (p. 145). Hiss 
mentioned that Rogoff articles in “War and the Working 
Class” (p. 146) and “that Rogoff’s materials had caused con- 
siderable controversy in circles here” (p. 146). He added that 
if Todd (the local Tass correspondent) “wanted to bring Ro- 
goff to Hornbeck’s office they would not refuse to see him” 
(p. 147). The letter also indicated that Currie had seen 
Rogoff at noon that day but that Rogoff had expressed the 
opinion that “he thought it would be unwise” (p. 147) for 
the IPR to hold a meeting with Rogoff present. The letter re- 
vealed that Rogoff, William C. Johnstone, of the Washington 
Office of IPR and who is now with the State Department, 
Carl Remer, head of the Far Eastern Division of OSS, Owen 
Lattimore, head of Pacific Division of OWI, and John Carter 
Vincent, head of the China desk of the State Department, had 
had a two and one-half hour conversation with Rogoff which 
was still continuing as the letter was written. Neither Vincent 
nor Lattimore while on the witness stand would tell the sub- 
committee what took place at the meeting (p. 1747). 


SUMMARY 


This section shows how the leaders of the [PR and their ad- 
visers—Lattimore, Carter, Currie, Hiss, Vincent, Jessup, Field, 
and Fairbank—conducted their operations during the war. 
Through their influence in the White House, by reports from 
Foreign Service officers in the field, and through the Mission 
of the Vice President to China; they sought to bring pressure 
to bear to undermine the Chinese Government, and to exalt 
the status of the Chinese Communist Party first to that of a 
recognized force, and then to that of a member of a coalition 
government. 

By 1945 they had not succeeded, because the top policy 
makers were maintaining United States policy so that it con- 
tinued to support Chiang Kai-shek. But the IPR efforts were 
not long delayed. These policymakers were being invited to 
conferences of the IPR and subjected to the programs and 
views of the leaders of the Institute on political affairs and on 
postwar organization. At the same time, the Chinese Soviet 
leaders Chou En-lai and Lin Piao were letting it be known 
what the Soviets wanted, and Oumansky and Rogoff were 
freely conversing with the leaders of the IPR. 

Thus was the stage set for the third attempt to undermine 
the Chinese Government. 
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OWEN LATTIMORE AND JOHN CARTER VINCENT 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS 
WERE INFLUENTIAL IN BRINGING ABOUT A 
CHANGE IN UNITED STATES POLICY IN 1945 
FAVORABLE TO THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


Until late in 1945, United States policy with respect to 
China was one of support to the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment (pp. 777, 1492; exhibit 1385). We sought to keep the 
Chinese army in the field to fight the Japanese. Officially, we 
took no hand in China’s internal strife (p. 777, exhibit 1385). 
(The inroads described in the last chapter undermined this 
policy but it nevertheless remained nominally in force.) 

In 1945 our policy changed to one of intervention; and 
our intervention thereafter was in aid of the Chinese Com- 
munists and in opposition to Chiang Kai-shek (exhibit 1385).’ 
This new policy continued from 1945 until 1950 (exhibit 
1385). 

On June 10, 1945, Owen Lattimore wrote to the President 
of the United States and expressed his fear that United States 
policy of aiding the Chinese Government (through the party 
of Chiang Kai-shek) was aiding Chiang’s party (the Kuomin- 
tang) in suppressing its rivals, and that such a policy would 
establish a precedent for Soviet aid to the Chinese Com- 
munists, thus causing division in China (exhibit 473). Latti- 
more urged a revision of the existing United States policy of 
aiding Chiang. At about the same time, Lattimore prepared 
a draft of a letter to the New York Times (which he had 
hoped would be signed by Thomas W. Lamont) which letter 
contained substantially the same recommendation as_ his 
letter to the President, with a protest contending that a share 
of United States lend-lease aid to China should go to the 
Chinese Communists. In this letter Lattimore also recom- 
mended that China should be strong, united, and independent 
(exhibit 527, p. 3353 et seq.). 

Lattimore followed up his letter to the President with a visit 
to the White House on July 3 (pp. 3368-3369), at which time 
he left with the President a memorandum in which he stressed 
that Japan, then still at war, was hoping to make a :come-back 
as a nation by causing a division between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. In this memorandum Lattimore further 
stated that China should be unified under a coalition govern- 
ment, with the Chinese Communists having real power within 
the coalition.’ 

On June 20, 1945, there was promulgated an official resolu- 
tion of the National Committee of the Communist Party* of 
the United States which declared, inter alia, that reactionaries 
in the United States were pursuing a dangerous policy of pre- 
venting a “strong, united, and democratic China,” were “bol- 
stering up the reactionary incompetent Chiang Kai-shek re- 
gime” and were lauding the idea of coming to terms with the 
Mikado “in the hope of maintaining Japan as a reactionary 
bulwark in the Far East”.* This resolution charged that influ- 
ential forces in the State Department were “seeking a compro- 
mise peace which will preserve the power of the Mikado after 
the war at the expense of China and other far eastern peoples 
and directed against the Soviet Union”;* and that forces in the 
(U.S.) administration “plan to use the coming defeat of Japan 
for imperialist aims, for maintaining a reactionary puppet Kuo- 
mintang regime in China, for obtaining American imperialist 
domination in the Far East.” This Communist Party resolution 
also asked that we “curb those who seek American imperialist 
control in the Far East”® and demanded that we “remove from 
the State Department all pro-Fascist and reactionary off- 
cials”.’ It also called for “full military aid to the Chinese guer- 
rillas led by the heroic [Communist] Eighth and Fourth 
Armies”.* 

The Seventh National Congress of the Chinese Communist 
Party was held in Yenan in the latter part of April 1945 (ex- 
hibit 253). It was described by the Communists as one of the 
most important events in the history of modern China (exhibit 
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253). In its report dated May 1, 1945, this Congress said its 
task was— 


* ® ® to rally people throughout China on the eve of the counter 
offensive to save the Nation from the crisis which is the conse. 
quence of the erroneous policy of the Kuomintang government, 
and so thoroughly to defeat and annihilate the Japanese aggres. 
sors and set up an independent, free, democratic, unified, strong, 
and prosperous new China. 

The resolution of the Chinese Communist Party clearly 
stated what that party’s objective was—coalition government, 
The resolution of the American Communist Party (of later 
date, above mentioned) differed mainly in dieaaake. it pre- 
sented what the American Communist should do in attaining 
this objective asserted by the Chinese Communists. The extent 
to which these two Communist pronouncements and the Lat- 
timore letter and memorandum coincided is most revealing. 

Lattimore in his memorandum of July 3, 1945, commented 
that “Japan hopes that fear of Russia will induce Britain and 
America to be ‘soft’ with ‘antirevolutionary’ Japanese big busi- 
ness”; that “China, rather than Japan is now the key to far 
eastern policy as a whole”; and that “to counteract” Japan's 
policy regarding China, the American policy “must work 
steadily for ‘peace, unity and modern political forms’ (in 
China) .” 

Lattimore’s letter and memorandum of June 10 and July 3, 
1945, to the President, and his draft designed for the signature 
of Thomas W. Lamont, clearly reflect his position that United 
States policy toward exclusive support of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in China should be halted, and his recommendation 
that the making of United States far-eastern policy should be 
put in new hands. The Lattimore draft intended for Thomas 
W. Lamont clearly stated that “our interest in China is that 
China should be strong, united, and independent.” 

Lattimore also commented that— 


In most Government agencies at the present time, the tendency 
is to find Japan-trained men in higher policy-making posts than 
China-trained men * * * (exhibit 530-D). 

Both Lattimore and the Communists were calling for a 
“strong, united, and democratic” China. Both were calling for 
curtailing rather than augmenting United States support of 
China’s Nationalist Government. Both wanted military sup- 
plies sent to the Chinese Communists. Both wanted changes 
in the State Department. 

At that time the persons most concerned in the Depatt- 
ment of State. with far eastern policy were Joseph Grew, 
Joseph W. Ballantine, and Eugene Dooman (pp. 704, 705, 
708). Ballantine and Dooman were Japan-trained (exhibit 
172), and Grew’s background included many years of Jap- 
anese experience (State Department Register, 1945, p. 339). 
Within 4 months all three were out of the Department of 
State (exhibits 170, 172; p. 3377). They were replaced by 
officers who either had no far eastern training or who were 
China-trained. The position of Director of the Office of Far 
Eastern Affairs passed from Ballantine, Japan-trained, with 
experience in China, and in the Foreign Service continuously 
from 1919 to 1945;" to John Carter Vincent, China-trained 
and in service from 1924 to date.” 

The Daily Worker of September 6, 1945, reported that Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes was shaping a stiff occupation policy for 

* See next section. 

. 3387). Lattimore memorandum to the President (exhibit 530 D, 

‘ 
* Then calling itself the Communist Political Association ( Political 
Affairs, July 1945, pp. 3414-3415). 

. Ibid., pp. 3414-3415. 

*Ibid., pp 3414-3415. 

*Ibid., pp. 3414-3415. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 
tl ae Registry of the Department of State, September 

” Biographical Registry of the Department of State, April 1, 
1951, p. 451. 
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Japan and was replacing old-line Japanese policy makers with 
experts on China. Concerning Dooman, it pointed out he— 


* * * retired on August 31, it was revealed today, after 33 
years of diplomatic service in the Japanese Department. He was 
born in Japan and has been criticized by liberal publications 
for a “soft” attitude toward Japan. 

He had held a key spot in formulating occupation procedure 
for Japan as chairman of a joint State, Army, and Navy De- 
partment committee responsible for occupation policy. 

John Carter Vincent, Chief of the State Department’s Divi- 
sion of Chinese Affairs, was recalled hurriedly from his vaca- 
tion to fill Dooman’s place on the committee. Vincent also re- 
tained his China post (exhibit 172). 


With respect to the recommendations for a “strong, united, 
and democratic China” and the recommendation that there 
be a settlement between Chiang Kai-shek and the Commu- 
nists and that a coalition government be set up, there were 
visible no direct developments until November of that year. 
On November 28, 1945, John Carter Vincent, then head of 
the Far Eastern Office of the State Department, recommended 
an outline of suggested course of action in China (p. 2207). 
In should be pointed out that Vincent has since testified that 
he was an intimate friend of Lattimore’; and that he fre- 
quently consulted with Lattimore.” In fact, John Carter Vin- 
cent endeavored early in 1945 to have Lattimore retained as a 
consultant to the China Desk of the State Department (pp. 
704, 1739). This effort was thwarted by Mr. Grew and Mr. 
Dooman (p. 705). 

In the Vincent outline, the recital was made that the United 
States believes that it would be conducive to peace, unity and 
democratic reform in China if the bases of (the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Government) were broadened to include other po- 
litical elements in the country, and that the United States 
strongly advocates steps toward that end. The outline stressed 
that the Nationalist Government was a one-party government 
and that the United States could not support that government 
by “military intervention in an internecine struggle.” 

The outline also called for a declaration of truce between 
the armies of the Nationalist Government and the armies of 
the Chinese Communists and other dissident Chinese armed 
forces, and stated that the United States was prepared to ask 
the U.S.S.R. and the United Kingdom to cooperate with 
the United States in the giving of such support. (Lattimore 
had affirmed in his recommendations to the President that, if 
the United States and the Soviet Union agreed on such a 
course, the Chinese Communists and Chiang would come to- 
gether.) An analysis (p. 2210) of the President’s declaration 
of policy dated December 15, 1945 (which became the cor- 
nerstone of United States policy toward China until June 
1950) shows that it was in most of its substance the same as 
this draft of Vincent’s, and Vincent has acknowledged that it 
was (pp. 2197, 2201). 

Under date of December 9 Vincent drafted a memorandum 
for the War Department, which was signed by the Secretary 
of State (James F. Byrnes) December 10, and which set forth 
a policy and prescribed operations to be undertaken in further- 
ance thereof (p. 2199). This memorandum, like the Presi- 
dent’s policy declaration of December 15, 1945, also became 
one of the three documents which constituted General Mar- 
shall’s directive for his mission to China; thus it appears that 
two of these three documents were drafted originally by Vin- 
cent." In addition to policy, this memorandum dealt with the 
mission to be undertaken by Gen. George C. Marshall and 
also with directions to be given to Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer. 
The memorandum commenced with a statement “The Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State are both anxious that the uni- 
fication of China by peaceful democratic methods be achieved 


*P. 2120; p. 1930, 1740. 

*P, 2120; p. 2029; 1765, 1738. 

" The third document in the “Marshall directive” was the cover- 
ing letter of transmittal. 

® See also pp. 2207-2208. 
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as soon as possible.” This was followed by quotation from a 
statement made by the Secretary of State on December 7, 
1945, stating: 


In relation to China, our longer-range goal * * * is the devel- 
opment of a “strong united and democratic China.” 


This memorandum continued to the effect that to achieve 
that goal it was essential that the “Central” Government of 
China and the various “dissident elements” show a willing- 
ness to compromise, and that “we believe” that the govern- 
ment of Chiang Kai-shek must be broadened to include “repre- 
sentatives of * * ° groups who are now without representation 
in the Government of China”; and it indicated that the United 
States would exert its influence “in such a way as to encourage 
concessions by the Central Government, by the so-called 
(sic) Communists, and by the other factions” (p. 2201).” 
Clearly this was calling for intervention. Clearly it was imply- 
ing that the Chinese Communists were not really Communists. 
It went on: 


The President has asked General Marshall to go to China 
* * © for the purpose of bringing to bear the influence of the 
United States. * * * Specifically General Marshall will en- 
deavor to influence the Chinese Government to call a national 
conference of representatives of the major political elements, to 
bring about the unification of China and, concurrently, effect a 
cessation of hostilities, particularly in North China (p. 2201). 


General Marshall was being sent as a special representative 
of the President for “bringing to bear” (p. 2201) upon the 
government of a sovereign country the influence of the United 
States toward achieving in that country objectives which the 
President and the Secretary of State of the United States 
had decided were desirable. The last paragraph of the 
memorandum of December 9 conveyed a request by the 
Department of State that the War Department arrange for 
directions to General Wedemeyer for action to be taken by 
him. 

It is to be noted that the substance of the instruction which 
the Department of State in the memorandum of December 9 
asked the War Department to give to General Wedemeyer 
was directly contrary to the recommendations which General 
Wedemeyer himself had submitted. Mr. Vincent, in his testi- 
mony, recognized this (pp. 2205-2207). 

Thus the demand for support of the idea of a coalition 
government in China, made in May 1945 by Mao Tse Tung, 
taken up by the American Communist Party, and recom- 
mended to the President by Owen Lattimore, in his memo- 
randum of July 3, 1945, was adopted and sponsored by Vin- 
cent; memoranda elaborating upon that idea were drafted 
by Vincent and were affirmed by the Secretary of State; these 
became the basis of the policy in relation to China which was 
announced by President Truman on December 15, 1945, and 
in pursuance of that policy General Marshall was sent to 
China to bring to bear upon the Chinese National Government 
the pressure of United States influence. 

The subcommittee has obtained from the Department of 
State copies of a letter addressed by Dean Rusk, Assistant 
Secretary of State, to Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck on May 19, 
1950, respecting an alleged “turning point” and “change in 
policy” regarding China, and of the reply by Dr. Hornbeck, 
dated June 7. 

Dr. Hornbeck served officially in connection with far east- 
ern matters during most of the years from 1918 to 1944. He 
was Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs of the De- 
partment of State from 1928 to 1937; was an adviser on po- 
litical relations from 1937 to 1944, was an Assistant of the 
Secretary of State in 1944, and was Ambassador to the 
Netherlands from 1944 to 1947. 

In the course of his reply to Dean Rusk’s inquiry, Dr. Horn- 
beck wrote: 


It was then, in the year 1945—and not before then—that the 
Government of the United States, first having taken action in- 
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consistent with tradition and commitment in regard to China, 
embarked upon what became a course of intervention in regard 
to the civil conflict, the conflict between the National Govern- 
ment and the Communists, in China. It was then that words and 
action of the Government of the United States began to be ex- 
pressive of an “against” and a “for” attitude; then and thereafter 
that the Government of the United States brought to. bear pres- 
sures, pressures upon the National Government, pressures which 
were not “against” the Communists but were on their behalf, 
pressures not to the disadvantage of the Communists, but, in 
effect, to the disadvantage of the National Government. 

To the circumstances of the “change,” to the content and pur- 
port of the policy devised in 1945, proclaimed on December 15, 
of that year, and given expression in word and in deed since 
then, and to the gross and the net consequences thereof, there is 
no need for attention in the present context. There is, however, 
in my opinion, great need that, in the context of present American 
involvement, as a leading participant, in a third global conflict, 
wherein “Communist” totalitarianism is making war, both “cold” 
and “hot,” on all states, governments, peoples, institutions, or- 
ganizations and persons disinclined to accept domination by it— 
there is urgent need that the Government of the United States 
give solicitous attention to the question: Must the United States 
follow to the bitter, tragic and discrediting end the downward 
path, in relations with China, on which its feet were set in the 
fateful year of military victories and diplomatic vagaries and 
vitiations, 1945? 


DURING THE PERIOD 1945-49, PERSONS AS- 
SOCIATED WITH THE INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC 
RELATIONS WERE INSTRUMENTAL IN KEEPING 
UNITED STATES POLICY ON A COURSE FAVOR- 
ABLE TO COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES IN CHINA 


A. IPR Against Aid to Chiang 


Basically, the American Communist Party program for 
China for the period beginning with the Japanese surrender 
called for: (a) The discouragement of United States assistance 
to the Chinese National Government (p. 4602), and (b), en- 
couragement of United States assistance to the Chinese Com- 
munists (pp. 4602-4604). 

Dr. Max Yergan, who in 1945 had been present at the first 
two founding meetings of the Committee for a Democratic 
Far Eastern Policy (pp. 4600-4604), an organization set up 
by the Communists to influence American public opinion on 
China (p. 4599), stated that the leader at these meetings was 
Frederick V. Field (p. 4601) who held high positions in the 
Institute of Pacific Relations until that very year and was then 
a member of its executive committee (p. 4601).’ Field had 
been instructed by Eugene Dennis, chairman of the American 
Communist Party, to set up this organization and to pro- 
mulgate this policy (pp. 4600-4602). Maxwell Stewart, his 
wife Marguerite S. Stewart (pp. 4600-4601 )* and Mrs. Edgar 
Snow, all of the IPR, were also present at one or both of the 
meetings (p. 4600). 

Almost simultaneously another group of IPR persons, in- 
cluding Frederick V. Field, T. A. Bisson, Israel Epstein, Mrs. 
Edward C. Carter, Lawrence E. Salisbury, Mrs. Edgar Snow, 
and Ilona Rolf Sues, together with a group of others signed 
a letter to President Truman which appeared in the Daily 
Worker of August 17, 1945 (p. 622, exhibit 174). The letter 
urged the President to avert civil war in China by not turn- 
ing over equipment to Chiang, and deplored the use of 
American planes and other military equipment which had 
been made available to the Chinese Nationalists by General 
Wedemeyer and Ambassador Hurley (p. 4605). 

There are other instances of this broad trend but only these 
few are cited to give a political backdrop to the historical 
events being shaped by the Marshall mission which as we 
showed in the preceding section was set in motion, at least to 
some extent by Owen Lattimore and John Carter Vincent, both 
active and trusted members of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. This section will relate how IPR people in and out of 
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Government were instrumental in keeping United States policy 
on a course that was anti-Chiang and often pro-Communist 
in orientation. 


B. General Marshall’ intervenes in China 

At the end of 1945 when General Marshall left for China, 
the balance of power was with the Chinese Nationalists (pp, 
313, 314, white paper), and remained so until at least June 
1946 (ibid. ). Chiang’s divisions were chasing the Communists 
northward and the prospect of victory by Nationalist China 
was at its highest (testimony before the subcommittee on May 
29, 1952). However, when General Marshall arrived in China, 
he undertook to bring about the coalition government which 
his directive demanded (pp. 1717, 2201, 2215-2217, exhibit 
389). And he commenced to bring pressure on Chiang in 
order to force his compliance (p. 155 white paper, pp. 1498, 
2216). 

There was a plan in 1946 approved by General Marshall 
that called fer the reduction of the Chinese Nationalist Army 
to 50 divisions and the incorporation into that army of 10 
Communist divisions all of which would have been armed by 
the United States. This plan failed when coalition failed (p. 
3407, and pp. 141-143, white paper).* 

Marshall was empowered to grant a $500,000,000 loan to 
the Chinese. This was withheld pending the establishment of 
the coalition government; it was in fact, never granted (p. 
3709, p. 691 white paper). 

General Wedemeyer’s mission to bring assistance to the Chi- 
nese Government was conditioned, by the terms of General 
Marshall’s directive (pp. 2206-2207) on the outcome of Mar- 
shall’s negotiations, the purpose of which was to bring about 
a coalition government (p. 2206). 

Marshall instituted truce teams, each made up of one Chi- 
nese Nationalist, one Communist, and one American, who 
undertook to enforce truces between the (then) winning Na- 
tionalists and the losing Communists (p. 1717, pp. 690, 691 
white paper). It was testified that the Communists, when sore 
beset, would agree to discuss a truce, and then, instead of 
coming to terms, would simply regroup, recover their strength 
and prepare for new offensives (pp. 1503, 3709). 

The parallel between this procedure and the tactics of the 
Communists in Korea today was called to the attention of the 
subcommittee (pp. 1501, 3994). 


C. American Assistance to Chinese Government 
Stopped in 1946 

When the Chinese government did not effect coalition, by 
the summer of 1946 United States military assistance to China 
was brought to an end. Not only did the United States stop 
sending military supplies to the Chinese Government; the ship- 
ment of war materials actually purchased by the Chinese also 
was halted (pp. 1498, 1962; see hearings of May 29, 1952, 
transcript pp. 8006, 8007). 

The Chinese also had purchased surplus equipment that re- 
mained on Okinawa, and other Pacific Islands. Even the ship- 
ment of this was banned, according to General Chennault’s 
testimony May 29, 1952. A complete embargo took effect in 
the summer of 1946 (p. 1498).° It was maintained at least un- 
til May 1947 (p. 1498).’ General Chennault testified that the 
first shipment arrived in Shanghai in December 1948 (tran- 
script p. 8020). Chennault further stated that the war material 


‘ Budenz and Elizabeth Bentley had testified that Field was the 
commissar for far eastern policy for the American Communist Party. 

* Marguerite S. Stewart was by 1946 secretary of the American 
council of the IPR. 

* General Marshall is listed as a member of the board of trustees 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations in 1951 (p. 568) even though 
he was not in 1946. 

‘It is interesting to note that John Carter Vincent acknowledged 
before the subcommittee that the Communists never seriously in- 
tended to enter into a coalition with the Chinese Government (p. 
2011). 

® John Carter Vincent testified that this occurred earlier. 
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gent to China after the embargo did not arrive in time to aid 
the Chinese Nationalists in the field (transcript p. 8020).° 
Admiral Cooke who commanded the United States Seventh 
Fleet in Chinese waters in 1945-46 (p. 1496), testified that 
the Chinese had a number of divisions equipped with Amer- 
ican arms ((pp. 1494, 1495, 1496). When the flow of Amer- 
ican ammunition was stopped, these divisions lost their fire 
power and were defeated. Even after the Eightieth Congress 
appropriated $125,000,000 for aid to the Chinese (pp. 1504, 
3711), shipments were delayed and when the guns finally 
reached the Chinese general in North China they were without 
bolts and therefore useless (p. 1504). 

An official compilation prepared by the Department of De- 
fense (exhibit 1344) showed that from June 30, 1946, the ap- 
proximate time when the embargo went into effect, there was 
no appreciable assignment of arms to China until the authori- 
zation by the Eightieth Congress for arms aid of $125,000,000 
(pp. 1504, 3711). This report shows that only $17,900,000 
(exhibit 1344) in lend-lease aid was supplied between June 
30, 1946, and the time the China Aid Act of 1948 be- 
came effective, many months after its enactment. In addi- 
tion, the value of certain ammunition left behind by the 
Marines and which was picked up by the Chinese was given 
as $4,300,000. The Library of Congress Legislative Refer- 
ence Service has estimated the cost of the Korean war at 
$7,931,000.000. 

Admiral Cooke testified that while he was in China in 1946, 
in charge of United States naval forces, General Marshall said 
to him during a conversation that the United States had armed 
the Chinese but then was disarming them (p. 1495). 

While this process of disarming China was under way and 
while the source of ammunition of the Chinese Nationalists 
was drying up, the Communists were arming themselves with 
Japanese arms which were turned over to them by the con- 
quering Soviet army in Manchuria (p. 1496). 


D. United States Policy Discourages Aid to Chiang 

Prof. William McGovern went to China in 1947 as a con- 
sultant to the Congressional Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
In China he was briefed by Raymond Ludden, who was 
the ranking United States Foreign Service officer in China. 
He stated that the briefing was favorable to the Communists 
and presented a dim picture of Nationalist prospects (p. 
1026). 

Professor McGovern further testified that while in China he 
was told by General Lucas, head of the United States Army 
Mission in China, that the Army mission was not allowed to 
give any effective aid or tactical assistance to the Chinese 
in their fight against the Communists (p. 1026). Mc- 
Govern quoted General Lucas as saying he acted not from 
“personal choice” but by directive of the Defense Department 
(p. 1027). 

When the Marines were being reduced in force in 1947, 
Admiral Cooke sought to have their obsolesceut equipment 


* Testimony of Gen. George C. Marshall before the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, February 20, 1948: 

‘Mr. Vorys. * * * As I understand it, we had an embargo for 10 
months on shipment of arms to China and then the ammunition that 
we did authorize to be shipped, which they purchased, has not 
gotten to the troops yet. Now, why is that? 

“Secretary MaRsHALL. Do you mean the original embargo and 
then the later developments? 

‘The embargo was in August 1946, and the release was in May 
ot 1947. 

“Mr. Vorys. That is about 10 months. 

“Secretary MARSHALL, Yes” (U. S. Foreign Policy for a Post-War 
Recovery Program, The First Step Being Consideration of Proposals 
For a European Recovery Program, Including H. R. 4840, H. R. 
4579, and Similar Measures, pt. 2, p. 1550). 

“Chennault was in Shanghai at that time, when that city was the 
principal port of supply. 

*Epstein has been identified as a Communist agent (pp. 590, 
634, 3829, 3834). The book is strongly anti-Chiang Kai-shek and 
strongly in favor of the Communists i 454, 458). 

'° Epstein was reported in Red China during the hearings. 
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dumped so as to allow the Chinese Nationalists to obtain it 
(pp. 1498, 1499). He testified that John Carter Vincent, 
then head of the Far Eastern Division of the State Depart- 
ment opposed this, but that General Marshall overruled 
Vincent (p. 1499). This testimony was contradicted by Vin- 
cent (pp. 1905, 2012). 


E. John Carter Vincent Against Chiang 

John Carter Vincent acknowledged (pp. 2253-2254) hav- 
ing drafted in the fall of 1946, a memorandum that became a 
Presidential message to Chiang Kai-shek transmitted on Au- 
gust 10, 1946, wherein Chiang was charged with using force 
against Chinese “liberals” and with failure to understand the 
“liberal trend of the times” (pp. 2253-2254, white paper, p. 
652). The letter threatened that unless the Chinese came to 
terms with the Communists it would become necessary “to 
redefine and explain the position of the United States to the 
people of America” (white paper, p. 652). Chiang’s reply was 
to the effect that the Chinese were making every effort to come 
to terms with the Communists but that the latter kept break- 
ing the truce to suit their own purposes (white paper, p. 653). 

During the 1946-47 period John Carter Vincent was head 
of the Far Eastern Office of the State Department (p. 519, 
State Department Biographical Register) and as such was re- 
garded as an official spokesman on United States foreign 
policy. 

On November 12, 1946, speaking before the National For- 
eign Trade Council, and knowing that he would be understood 
as speaking of China trade (p. 2256), Mr. Vincent said; 


What is unsound for private capital is unsound for government 
capital. It is unsound to invest private or public capital in coun- 
tries where there is widespread corruption in business and official 
circles, where a government is wasting its substance on excessive 
armament, where the threat or fact of civil war exists, where 
tendencies toward government monopolization exclude American 
business, or where undemocratic concepts of government are con- 
trolling (p. 2256). 


Mr. Vincent’s testimony respecting this statement, its validity, 
and its motivation, is extremely interesting (pp. 2260-2265). 

On January 21, 1947, Mr. Vincent made a speech at Cornell 
University, which was reported in the press in part as follows: 


John Carter Vincent declared tonight that the United States 
should avoid relying on the preservation of the status quo in China 
and other areas and that for the United States to throw its weight 
on the side of the status quo was short-sighted because it would 
fail to encourage progressive elements (p. 2255). 


Though the news reports of his speech mentioned China, Mr. 
Vincent contended before the subcommittee that his reference 
was to Asia in general rather than to China in particular (p. 
2255). 


Other IPR Leaders Against Chiang 

During this period Mr. Philip C. Jessup expressed to Ad- 
miral Cooke opposition to United States aid for the Nationalist 
Government (p. 1506). General Chennault testified that he 
urged Jessup not to release the white paper as it would under- 
mine the Nationalist Government (see hearings of May 29, 
1952, transcript, p. 8021). The white paper was nevertheless 
released. 

Jessup acknowledged before the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee that he edited the white paper, which was released July 30, 
1949 (Jessup nomination hearings before the Senate Foreign 
Relations subcommittee, p. 646). 

A letter written by Edward C. Carter to Little, Brown & Co. 
in connection with Israel Epstein’s book, The Unfinished Revo- 
lution in China, shows how Carter sought to use this book to 
influence the leaders of the State Department and Congress 
(pp. 452, 464-465).° Carter and Epstein were associated in 
the IPR. Carter was questioned at length about this letter, as 
was John K. Fairbank (p. 3738)."° The letter, written June 12, 
1947, is as follows: 
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[Private and confidential] 


Miss ANNE Forp, 
Publicity Director, Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Dear Miss Forp: This is to acknowledge Epstein’s The Unfin- 
ished Revolution in China, which you so kindly sent me a few days 
ago. I have already read two-thirds of it and hope to complete it 
within a few days. 

I think it’s of the utmost importance that you devise some means 
of getting it read at an early date among others by Secretary of State 
George Marshall, Senators Vandenberg, Morse, and Ives, John Fos- 
ter Dulles and John Carter Vincent of the State Department. You 
will know better than I how to make certain that they read it in the 
near future. A letter from me on the subject might lead a few of them 
to think that I was recommending it because I was an admirer of 
Epstein’s and for that reason they might slightly discount my rec- 
ommendation. 

I have another suggestion to make. The book is so full of profound 
understanding and admiration of the Chinese people that I think it 
is equally important to find ways and means of getting a wide cir- 
culation in China. Have you thought of a Chinese edition? In the 
past there has been a tendency for Shanghai publishers to get out 
pirated editions in English. This would be all to the good if the 
printing was done accurately and the full text was reprinted. Some- 
times, for mercenary reasons, they make substantial cuts. 

Would it be out of the question for you to consider at an early 
date printing a cheap paper-cover edition for maximum circulation 
in India, the Philippines, and China with the expectation that some 
orders would come in from Indochina, Siam, Burma, and the Nether- 
lands East Indies? 

The book combines in one volume several books. It is a penetrat- 
ing history of China during the war years. It is a sociological docu- 
ment of importance, and it is a military handbook that might have 
been of enormous value to the Maquis in France and even to the 
little handful of anti-Hitler Germans in Germany. It might become 
a military and political handbook for Viet-Nam and in other Asiatic 
areas if the imperialist powers try to reassert their pre-Pearl Harbor 
domination. 

The book is not so much needed in the Communist areas in China 
as it is in the Kuomintang areas where its authoritative accounts 
would give new hope, as well as new methods, to the millions of 
Chinese who are dissatisfied with the right wing Kuomintang domi- 
nation. You have only to read the newspapers to discover what a 
large potential market for Epstein’s book there is amongst non-Com- 
munist professors and students in the Chinese universities. The his- 
tory of the last few decades proves conclusively that the Chinese 
student movements are far more influential in China than in many 
other countries in startling new and creative political and social 
movements. 

More than at any other time in recent years, there is a large British 
public both in the United Kingdom, Canada, and also in Australia 
and New Zealand which would find the book illuminating, not only 
with reference to China, but in their thinking with reference to a 
great many movements in the Continent of Europe and elsewhere. 

I congratulate Little, Brown & Co.’s unerring wisdom in deciding, 
not only to publish this book, but in leaving no stone unturned in 
getting a very wide circulation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C, Carter. 


P. S.—I have not consulted Epstein with reference to this letter. 
I hope, however, that it may meet with his approval and elicit fur- 
ther concrete suggestions from him. To that end I am taking the 
liberty of sending him privately a copy. 


P. S. 2—Referring to General Marshal!, I wish you could find 
someone who would get him to read the book from start to finish 
and not simply the end with Epstein’s analysis of Marshall. It seems 
to me he would need the cumulative effect of the preceding chapters 
to make him reassess objectively his own role. 

I assume that John Carter Vincent would read the book with a 
very open mind. Probably he is generally acquainted with most of 
the material, but he has probably never seen it organized so logical- 
ly. If he were sold on the book he might persuade General Marshall 
to read it from cover to cover. 

Of course, many will say that Epstein is a special pleader. I think 
this is probably true, but I think he is pleading for a more sound 
analysis of the world than many of the other current special pleaders. 
I hear that the New York Times has asked Owen Lattimore to re- 
view the book. I hope other publications will make as wise a choice. 
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I imagine the Kuomintang government will put the book on the 
“forbidden” list for import in China. I would hope that you could 
get it into the hands of Ambassador Leighton Stuart and some of 
the American correspondents like Benjamin Welles, Christopher 
Rand, and Arch Steele, Sun Fo, Madame Sun Yat-sen and a few 
others, before the bronze curtain falls (exhibit 116, p. 464). 


F. Eleanor and Owen Lattimore 
Both Owen and Eleanor Lattimore also were active during 
this period (pp. 327, 750, 996, 3053, 3585, 4591, 4592), 
Eleanor Lattimore was a staff worker and for a period ran the 
Washington Office of IPR (p. 996). In a pamphlet entitled 
“China Yesterday and Today,” published by the Institute of 
Pacific Relations in 1946, she wrote: 


When we speak of the Chinese Communists, we should remem- 
ber that they stand for something rather different from what is 
ordinarily meant by the word “Communist.” They are not advo- 
cating the Russian system for China, and, unlike the Russians, 
they maintain the rights of private property and enterprise in the 
areas under their control. Because their chief interest at the mo- 
ment is in improving the economic conditions of the Chinese 
farmer and in increasing the number of people capable of taking 
part in political life, they are often described as a peasant party. 
They have established a system of popular elections in the regions 
under their control; they favor extending the vote to the people 
of the rest of the country; and they have long declared that 
they would support a democratic republic in which not only 
they themselves but all other Chinese political parties would 
be represented. 

At the time this is being written, negotiations are being carried 
on between the Chinese Government and the Communists which, 
it is hoped, will result in a more democratic government. For not 
until China achieves a government in which the Chinese people 
are adequately represented and which brings about agricultural 
reforms designed to give her farmers enough to live on will the 
underlying causes of communism be removed (p. 886). 


Such representation that the Chinese Communists were not 
real Communists was paralleled in the memorandum setting 
forth United States policy for China, signed by the Secretary of 
State in December 1945, which referred to the Chinese Com- 
munists as “so-called Communists” (exhibit 389, p. 2201). 

The record abounds with evidence of the fact that the Chi- 
nese Communist Party was at all times a full-fledged member 
of the Communist international organization directed from 
Moscow (pp. 867, 2726-2830, 2406, 2694 ff., exhibits 1392, 
1360A, 1360B). There was testimony that Chinese Commu- 
nists were trained in Moscow at the rate of between one thou- 
sand and twelve hundred per year, over a period of many 
years (p. 867). This training was supervised by Mao Tse-tung 
and leaders of the Chinese Party (pp. 2694, 2695). The Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations was officially aware of this relation- 
ship of the Chinese Communists to Moscow (exhibits 1360A, 
1360B, 1363, and 1392). One document was found in the 
IPR files initialed for T. A. Bisson, Catherine Porter, Philip 
Jaffe, W. L. Holland, and the file, and which showed the tie-in 
between the ‘Chinese Communist Party and the Comintern 
(exhibit 1392). 

The Library of Congress received its copy of Owen Latti- 
more’s book Situation in Asia, in March 1949. What he wrote— 
obviously at some time prior to that date—necessarily an- 
tedated the utterances and recommendations expressed at 
the round-table conference which was held in the fall of 
1949 to review the policy for the United States State De- 
partment (p. 1551 ff.). The suggestions made by Lattimore 
in Situation in Asia proceed’ on the premise that China already 
had fallen and that a new direction was to be given to policy 
(Situation in Asia, p. 151). His recommendations are directed 
to a new situation calling for a new policy in view of the col- 
lapse of Nationalist resistance to the Communists on the Chi- 
nese mainland. Lattimore’s comments on policy are set forth at 
some length below because they will appear again hereinafter, 
as expressed by advisers to the United States State Depart- 
ment. 
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In Situation in Asia, Lattimore wrote: that the Communists 
had conquered China; that one of the factors in this conquest 
was the spirit of revolutionary nationalism—a surge toward 
independence that the peoples of colonial Asia were inevitably 
experiencing (supra, pp. 160, 161); that the resulting govern- 
ment could not be a “Communist” government; that it would 
have to be a coalition government; that this coalition, unlike 
the one sought by General Marshall when the balance of 
power was on the non-Communist side, would be rather one 
with the balance of power on the Communist side (supra, p. 
152); and that it was “imperative for the Communists, in order 
to consolidate their power, to give at least relative peace, 
order, and prosperity as a contrast to the long nightmare of 
war’ (supra, p. 155). 

Lattimore also postulated that if the New China obtained 
its supply of capital goods, its capital, and its technicians from 
America, the Communists would slow down their revolution- 
ary consolidation to an evolutionary pace (supra, p. 162). 
Lattimore wrote: 


There is a tendency to assume that China’s relations with Rus- 
sia will be determined by the fact that the Chinese Communists 
are a junior Marxist Party which will unquestionably accept the 
decisions of Moscow. The truth is that in China devotion to na- 
tionalism and national interest is more powerful among more 
peoples than devotion to Marxism and Russian interests. Attempts 
by the Russians to make the Russian interest override the Chinese 
interest could easily bring into being a Chinese Titoism (supra, 
p. 163). 


Also: 


The present top leadership of the Chinese Communists con- 
sists of men who, however closely they may study the Moscow 
line and however publicly they may proclaim their loyalty to 
Moscow, have built their own political machine * * * and are 
not going to turn to foreigners * * * (p. 166). 


He then went on to urge, as a United States policy, that we 
should encourage acceptance of opportunities for American 
enterprise in China without imposing any conditions or 
reservations based on internal policies of the New Chinese 
Government (p. 178). He urged: 


That we abandon the delusion that we can maintain footholds 
in Asia by supporting rump territories or rump governments 
ee 'F'( 9; 178): 


On the question of recognition of the Communist Govern- 
ment and its admission to the United Nations, Lattimore wrote 
that the new government would— 


claim China’s Big Five position in the United Nations including 
the right to veto. By the use of our veto, we could delay China 
in moving into the position—but only by some such reductio ad 
absurdum as pretending that the island of Formosa is China 
(p. 180). 


In connection with Indochina, Lattimore wrote that Vietna- 
mese, not Frenchmen, organized guerrilla resistance during 
the war; that the resistance organization was the medium for 
Frenchmen to join Free France; that by 1949 the Vietnamese 
Nationalist movement had won control of three-quarters of 
the country; that it was led by Ho Chi Minh “a veteran Com- 
munist educated in France”, that there were so few Com- 
munists in Indochina that Ho Chi Minh was sticking close 
to Nationalism and his movement had solid support even 
among upper classes living away frem French-held cities and 
among Catholics; that all French efforts to split up the Na- 
tionalist movement failed because there were so few Com- 
munists; and that the “hard fact” was that Indochina would 
become independent, and any effort to help the French hold 
it would be a military absurdity and a political impossibility 
(supra, pp. 194, 195). 

Of Mongolia, Lattimore wrote that it lay between Com- 


? See hearings, May 29, 1952 transcript, (p. 8021). 
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munist-ruled Russia and Communist-ruled China. He stated 

that it would be to the American interest to emphasize that 

there is a country between Russia and China and that this 

could best be emphasized by granting that country recogni- 

tion and a seat in the United Nations (supra, p. 226). 
Lattimore ended his book with the following: 


Throughout Asia today there prevails an atmosphere of hope, 
not of despair. There is not a single country in Asia in which peo- 
ple feel that we are entering on an age of chaos. What they see 
opening out before them is a limitless horizon of hope—the hope 
of peaceful constructive activity in free countries and peaceful 
cooperation among free peoples. There will be disillusionments 
along the way as these hopes unfold. They should not come from 
America, or as a result of American policy. A great part of Asia’s 
hopes, however, will be fulfilled, and should be fulfilled, with 
American cooperation. We have everything to gain by being on 
the side of hope (supra, p. 238). 


Thus did IPR members, during the 1945-49 period seek to 
put obstacles in the path of the Nationalist Government in its 
fight to survive. Thus also did they aid the Communist cause 
in China and in the world. In 1946 the Chinese Communists 
(after they escaped, with the aid of the truce teams, from the 
Nationalists) regrouped and were armed with Japanese equip- 
ment in Manchuria. Thereafter they did the attacking, and 
made their conquest, while their opponents, the Nationalists, 
were disarmed, undermined, and impugned by American 
action and inaction, both official and unofficial. The IPR 
policy makers, in and out of the United States Government, 
who did everything possible to subvert Chiang, must be said 
to have aided the Communists; when, as was the case in 
China, there are only two opposing forces in the field, those 
who obstruct, impede, disarm, impugn, and discourage one 
of such forces cannot fail thereby to give important assistance 
to the other. 


HOW PERSONS ASSOCIATED WITH THE IPR WERE 
INFLUENTIAL IN 1949 SHAPING AND MOVING 
UNITED STATES POLICY IN THE DIRECTION OF 
COMMUNIST OBJECTIVES 


By July of 1949 the Chinese Communists had overrun half 
of China (p. 1577). On July 27 of that year Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson announced that a review would be made 
of United States policy (p. 1038). Philip C. Jessup was an- 
nounced as the chairman of a board of three men to under- 
take the review. The other two were Everett Case and Ray- 
mond D. Fosdick (pp. 917, 1144). Jessup had had extensive 
experience in the Institute of Pacific Relations, but there is 
evidence that up to the time when he became active in the 
institute he had in no way specialized in far eastern policy 
(p. 924). Everett Case had been active in the institute and 
Raymond Fosdick had not, but the reason given by Mr. Hol- 
land for Fosdick’s nonparticipation was that he was active 
in the Rockefeller Foundation (p. 1146) and the institute 
was the recipient of many grants from the foundation (pp. 
1151 ff., 1236-1238). 

On August 5, 1949, the State Department issued its white 
paper blaming the Chinese Nationalists for the loss of China 
(pp. 1041, 1049, 2254). The mere issuance of the white 
paper jarred the morale of the Chinese Nationalists and was, 
in fact, determined upon by the State Department in the face 
of warnings that such a publication would aid the Communist 
conquest of China." On August 6, Senator Vandenberg public- 
ly expressed the hope that the review of policy to be under- 
taken by Jessup, Case, and Fosdick would not overlook re- 
viewing ways and means ‘of aiding non-Communists in Asia 
(pp. 1039, 1041, 1049). 

By October, however, 60 percent of China was overrun by 
the Chinese Communists and on October 1, 1949, the Com- 
munists proclaimed the Chinese People’s Republic, which was 
recognized the next day by the U.S.S.R. It was quickly 
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recognized by Soviet Bulgaria and Rumania, and 2 days later 
by Soviet Poland and Czechoslovakia (p. 1041). 

At this time Brig. Gen. Louis Fortier, intelligence officer for 
the United States Far Eastern Command, became concerned 
by the looming prospect of the Chinese Communists being 
able to consolidate militarily and posing a threat to the United 
States Command in the Far East (p. 854). It was his conten- 
tion that recognition of the new People’s Republic would give 
the Communists the moral and political support necessary for 
the consolidation of their position (p. 846). 

Early in October, the first manifestation of action by the re- 
view board took the form of a 3-day conference held under the 
auspices of the State Department and presided over by Philip 
Jessup (pp. 918-103%). In attendance at this conference were 
25 persons selected by the State Department, most of whom 
expressed their views on far eastern policy (p. 1551). Also 
present were several Department of State officials (p. 1063). 

William L. Holland, secretary-general of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, acknowledged that 17 of the 25 invitees to 
this conference, as well as Jessup and Case of the review panel, 
were then active in the Institute of Pacific Relations (pp. 
1036, 1145). 

The subcommittee obtained its information about the con- 
ference at the outset through the testimony of Prof. Kenneth 
Colegrove (p. 920) and of former Governor Harold Stassen 
(pp. 1037, 1050, 1252), both of whom had attended the con- 
ference. Both had testified that at the conference there was a 
prevailing group led by Owen Lattimore and Lawrence K. 
Rosinger (pp. 921, 1044, 1278), that the recommendations of 
this prevailing group were such as would tend to aid and fa- 
cilitate the Communist expansion in Asia (p. 921), and that as 
a matter of fact such recommendations subsequently were fol- 
lowed by the State Department (p. 1047). 

After receiving this testimony, the subcommittee endeav- 
ored to obtain from the State Department a copy of the official 
transcript of the conference (p. 1040), and after several re- 
quests (pp. 1075, 1129) (and after portions of the transcript 
had been released by individuals who had participated) (p. 
1050), finally obtained such a.copy (p. 1551). The subcom- 
mittee also obtained copies of memoranda submitted by some 
of the conferees, including those of Lattimore (p. 927) and 
Rosinger (p. 2500). Examination of the transcript itself estab- 
lishes that the prevailing (majority) view at the conference 
advocated (a) the recognition of Communist China; (b) nor- 
mal trade relations between the United States and Communist 
China; (c) encouragement of trade between Japan and Com- 
munist China; (d) economic assistance to Red China; (e) 
recognition that Communist conquest in Asia was a natural 
and inevitable consequence of revolutionary ferment in Asia 
with its Communist nature being incidental. The prevailing 
view at the conference also supported the position that Na- 
tionalist China was defeated and that all recommendations 
should recognize this as a fact. Also expressed at the confer- 
ence, by some of the same persons who advocated the “pre- 
vailing views” mentioned above, were positions favoring (a) 
seating Red China in the United Nations; (b) withholding aid 
from Formosa; (c) looking upon Ho Chi Minh as a revolution- 
ary patriot with only a color of loyalty to Moscow; (d) with- 
holding of approval of the Chinese embargo against supplies 
to the Communists. Attention is drawn to the close parallel 
between these recommendations and those of Lattimore early 
in 1949 in his book, Situation in Asia. 

Witnesses pointed out that Jessup and the advisory board 
panel selected for the conference mainly persons whose views 
conformed to the pattern of action being followed by the State 
Department (pp. 922, 1071), a fact which Owen Lattimore 
seemed to recognize when he expressed, at the end of the con- 
ference the hope that the State Department felt that its hand 
had been strengthened (p. 1662). 

Governor Stassen conferred with Dr. Jessup off-the-record 
between sessions and according to Stassen’s testimony Jessup 
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asserted that greater logic lay with the findings of the majority 
present who expressed their views (pp. 1046, 1063). 

The committee obtained the memoranda submitted in ad. 
vance of the conference by the two dominant conferees—Owen 
Lattimore (p. 928) and Lawrence K. Rosinger (p. 2500), 
(By three credible witnesses during these subcommittee hear- 
ings, Rosinger was identified as a Communist (pp. 313, 467, 
1077).) When he was given an opportunity to deny these alle- 
gations he elected to refuse to testify on the ground that his 
testimony would tend to incriminate him (p. 2475). At the 
same time his course of behavior and the nature of his as- 
sociations subsequent to the time of the last identification 
of his Communist association remained constant and _ the 
tenor of his public expression of his views remained uniform- 
ly sympathetic to communism and Communists (pp. 473, 
2529-2532). 

Basically the Rosinger memorandum called for withholding 
aid to the Chinese Nationalist Government and Chiang Kai- 
shek, avoiding economic and military intervention in Formosa, 
returning Formosa to the Chinese Communist Government, 
imposing no impediments to normal trade with China with the 
exception of outright materials of war, avoiding any action 
which would tend to prolong what was called the Nationalist 
blockade, developing trade between Japan and China, nor- 
mal trade between the United States and China, and de 
jure recognition of the New Chinese Government (pp. 2502- 
2503). 

All of these points were expressed in the “prevailing views” 
on these subjects at the conference (p. 1049). 

Lattimore’s recommendations coincided with Rosinger’s in 
almost every respect. His memorandum stressed the with- 
drawal of support from Chiang Kai-shek and from “the scatter- 
ing of little Chiang Kai-sheks in Asia,” avoidance of cutting off 
trade with Communist China, encouraging Japan to come to 
terms with Communist China, discontinuance of efforts to keep 
South Korea alive, and acceptance of a list of countries (which 
included Communist China) recommended for admission to 
the United Nations by Trygve Lie, together with admission 
of the Mongolian People’s Republic (pp. 929-931). 

At the conference the three points which received the great- 
est stress were the recognition of the Chinese Communist 
Government, the establishment of normal trade relations 
between Communist China and the United States, and the 
breaking of what the conference called the Nationalist block- 
ade (p. 1045). 

The committee finds that the October 1949 conference held 
in the State Department, and presided over by Philip C. Jes- 
sup, is a clear instance in which persons associated with the 
Institute of Pacific Relations became conspicuously influential 
in shaping American foreign policy. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee, the selection of personnel, the events at the conference 
and the subsequent developments established clearly the in- 
fluence of individuals associated with the IPR sought to exert 
on the foreign policy of the United States.’ 

Thus, on November 16, 1949, just 6 weeks after the confer- 
ence, Secretary of State Dean Acheson protested Nationalist 
China’s action in firing on the Flying Cloud, an American vessel 
that was running the blockade and taking supplies to the Com- 
munists (p. 1067). On December 3, 1949, Acheson said that 
the United States did not recognize the legality of the block- 


* But Institute of Pacific Relations people on other occasions made 
suggestions which in effect would have aided the Communists in 
consolidating their conquest of mainland China. John K. Fairbank, 
for instance, wrote that the Chinese Communist Government was 
the best government that China ever had. He also wrote that recog- 
nition of Chinese Communist Government would be an act of real- 
ism on the part of the United States. He also contended that Chinese 
Communist aggression in China. was a genuine civil war and not 
aggression from outside. Moreover he contended, in support of 
seating Communist China in the United Nations, that giving the 
Communists two vetoes in the Security Council would not be any 
more embarrassing to the United States or carry more effect than the 
existence of the U.S. S. R. veto alone (p. 3813). 
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ade (p. 1067). On December 23, two and a half months after 
ihe conference, the State Department sent a memorandum to 
foreign Service personnel minimizing the importance of 
formosa. This memorandum went all over the world (p. 
1064). It appeared to be preparing the way for the surrender 
of Formosa (p. 1065). On November 29, 1949, Philip C. Jes- 
up told Admiral Cooke that we were going to furnish no more 
munitions to Nationalist China (p. 1506). On January 5, 
1950, 3 months after the conference, President Truman an- 
nounced that the United States had no intention of providing 
military aid to the Nationalists on Formosa (p. 1065) and 
that Formosa should be returned to “China” in accordance 
with the Cairo agreement (p. 1062). 

Gen. Louis Fortier testified that on January 6, 1950, Philip 
Jessup told him in Japan that the United States would recog- 
nize Red China in a period of about 2 or 3 weeks (p. 1062). 
Jessup has denied this. (See Hearings on the nomination of 
Philip C. Jessup before the Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee, p. 618). 

Senator H. Alexander Smith made a diary notation on No- 
vember 23, 1949: 


Went up to Assembly at Flushing. Lunch with Philip Jessup 
and Ray Fosdick. They are leaning toward the British who want 
to recognize Communist China. Also, they do not seem to see the 
dangers of the Formosa situation (see open hearings, June 20, 
1952). 


In May of 1950, all Americans were warned by United 
States officials to leave Formosa (p. 1540). 

The direction thus given to policy by the October 1949 con- 
ference was maintained until June 29, 1950, when the North 
Korean Communists moved across the thirty-eighth parallel 
and began to overwhelm the hapless South Koreans. 


OWEN LATTIMORE WAS FROM SOME TIME IN THE 
MIDDLE 1930’S A CONSCIOUS, ARTICULATE 
INSTRUMENT OF THE SOVIET CONSPIRACY 


Throughout the hearings, Owen Lattimore’s connections 
and association with the Communist international organization 
have been shown to be so pronounced, and his misrepresenta- 
tions before the subcommittee have been so frequent, that the 
committee has elected to devote a short section to him as 
a personality. 

Owen Lattimore was one of the most influential public 
figures in the Institute of Pacific Relations.’ His role within 
the IPR was of the highest importance. From 1934 to 1941, 
he was the editor of Pacific Affairs, the quarterly publication 
of the International IPR, being solely responsible for the edit- 
ing of this official IPR magazine (p. 2905). Besides having 
the right to accept or reject articles, he himself wrote 73 items 
in the period from 1934 to 1950. These included articles and 
book reviews in Pacific Affairs and two items for the Far 
Eastern Survey, covering a total of 291 pages in all.’ 

Even while not holding an important position in the Insti- 
tute, Lattimore was no ordinary member. For example, he 
spoke at least 9 times at the meeting of the American IPR 
delegation on October 28, 1944, preparatory to the Hot 
Springs conference, while Jessup, as chairman spoke only 11 
times (pp. 991-993). Lattimore represented the IPR at its 
conferences in 1933, 1936, 1939, 1942, 1945, 1947, and in 
India in 1949, according to conference proceedings. 

Lattimore’s standing in the IPR may be estimated from the 
statement of Carter to Lattimore ind letter dated June 14, 
1945: “You are a pretty big shot yourself and a great many 


‘In 1944 he was a member of the board of trustees of the Ameri- 
can Council of the IPR (p. 713) and was still listed as such in 1951 
(Understanding Asia, the aims and work of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, a nonpartisan international organization for the study of 
far eastern problems, June 1951, pp. 2, 3, 15, 21). 

* According to figures honors Deg to the research staff of this sub- 
committee by the Library of Congress on June 16, 1952. 
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people will listen to you” (p. 3355). Both Holland and Carter 
have referred to Lattimore’s “role as expert” (p. 3587). Mr. 
Carter regarded him as a “good American, a great scholar, 
and one of the best authorities on Asia” (p. 59). 

The literary output of Owen Lattimore may be an index of 
his influence upon public opinion in the United States. The 
Library of Congress lists 11 of his books and over 40 articles 
(pp. 4591, 4592). By his acclaim of certain books and his 
criticism of others, Lattimore, as a book reviewer, was in a 
position to exercise further influence on the success of books 
on the Far East. In 1945, he reviewed six books, including 
those by Lawrence K. Rosinger and Guenther Stein. In 1946, 
he reviewed three books and, in 1947, eight books, including 
that of Israel Epstein. In 1948, Mr. Lattimore passed judg- 
ment on three books, including that of John K. Fairbank; 
while in 1949, he reviewed Jack Belden’s work (pp. 4591, 
4592). 

The former editor of Pacific Affairs has held high public 
office in the field of far eastern affairs. For an 18-month period 
in 1941 and 1942, he was political adviser to Chiang Kai-shek 
(pp. 390, 1014, 3052). In this connection, Carter considered 
Lattimore “an asset in Chungking, though not technically on 
the IPR staff” (p. 481). 

From 1942 to 1944, Lattimore was Deputy Director of the 
Office of War Information in Charge of Pacific Operations 
(p. 3053). In 1944, as a representative of the OWI, he ac- 
companied Henry Wallace on his mission to Siberia and China 
(p. 3053). In the winter of 1945-46, he spent 3 or 4 months 
in Japan with the Pauley mission, and he helped to draft the 
report on that mission (pp. 750, 3053, 3054). In October of 
1949, he was a dominant figure among consultants called 
in by the State Department to advise on policy (p. 919, 1551). 
Owen Lattimore was a close friend and intimate associate of 
John Carter Vincent, State Department Director of Far East- 
ern Affairs, and Lauchlin Currie, Presidential executive assist- 
ant in charge of far eastern matters (pp. 424, 1931). 

In 1945, John Carter Vincent proposed Lattimore as a State 
Department consultant but the appointment was rejected by 
Mr. Joseph Grew, then Acting Secretary of State (p. 1739). In 
1942, Lattimore used White House stationery and gave the 
address where he could be reached 4 days a week as “Lauch- 
lin Currie’s office, room 228, State Department Building” (pp. 
3199, 3200). 

The record shows that Owen Lattimore contended many 
times that Outer Mongolia was a free and independent coun- 
try (pp. 3634-3636, 4523, 4525). He contended it in 1936 
(p. 4525) and he was contending it in 1945 (Solution in Asia, 
p. 177). In fact, when testifying before this subcommittee, he 
contended that Outer Mongolia was independent until after 
World War II (p. 3635). Yet the record shows conclusively 
that Lattimore knew in 1936 Outer Mongolia was Soviet-con- 
trolled, and that he repeatedly sought from Soviet authorities 
permission to visit it (pp. 3229, 3300, 3311, 3318, 3319, 
4562). 

The indisputable fact that Lattimore knew Outer Mongolia 
was Soviet-controlled (pp. 4518, 4519) (having, indeed, co- 
operated with the very persons who were exercising control 
over it) at a time when he was representing it as free and in- 
dependent, was one of many facts which demonstrated to the 
subcommittee in sharp outline that Lattimore’s many misrep- 
resentations were not proceeding from. ignorance or confused 
thinking. 

Another such fact was the convincing showing that Latti- 
more had reason to know the Chinese Communist, Ch’ao-ting 
Chi, who operated within the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and in China, to be a Communist (pp. 301, 3126-3143, 3158- 
3166, 3194). Not only did Lattimore collaborate with Chi 
and work with him closely and intimately after receiving this 
knowledge; he did not tell the truth about this association to 
the subcommittee and he did, in the opinion of the subcom- 
mittee, testify untruthfully (pp. 1162, 3126, 3140, 3141, 3142, 
3194). 
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The evidence also shows conclusively that Lattimore 
knew Frederick V. Field to be a Communist; that he col- 
laborated with Field after he possessed this knowledge; and 
that he did not tell the truth before the subcommittee about 
this association with Field (pp. 180, 2985, 3145,. 3190, 
3249, 3250). 

It was very apparent to the subcommittee that Lattimore 
at the time that he was publishing in Pacific Affairs articles 
under the pseudonym of Asiaticus, knew that the writer was a 
Communist (pp. 309, 3128, 3130-3134, 3139, 3148, 3154- 
3158, 3167, 3170, 3174, 3175, 3177, 3180-3182, 3185-3188, 
3190, 3236, 3324, 3330, 3452, 3453, 3679). Lattimore testi- 
fied untruthfully about this fact before the subcommittee (pp. 
3123-3133). 

A graduate student at Johns Hopkins University, one Cates- 
by Jones, was assigned by Mrs. Lattimore to cover the hear- 
ings of the subcommittee and did, in fact, cover the hearings 
when Louis F. Budenz was testifying about Owen Lattimore 
(p. 4359). Lattimore, when asked by the subcommittee about 
encountering Catesby Jones later that day, testified that he 
just ran into him and clearly gave the impression that there 
was no prearrangement to his meeting with Catesby Jones. 
There was a direct conflict between the testimony of Catesby 
Jones and the testimony of Owen Lattimore on this subject. 
Even Jones admitted this (pp. 4384, 4385). 

A former counselor to the Soviet Foreign Office testified 
concerning a conversation between Lattimore and a Soviet 
agent in Moscow in 1936, wherein the Soviet agent disclosed 
to Lattimore military and political secrets (pp. 4516-4518). 
This same witness testified he was present at a meeting in the 
Soviet Foreign Office in 1936 or 1937 when a board of Com- 
missars presided over by Litvinov passed a formal resolution 
putting Lattimore in charge of a campaign to represent Outer 
Mongolia to the democratic world as a country entitled to 
membership in the League of Nations (pp. 4518-4520, 4564- 
4565). (Even in 1949, Lattimore recommended in his Situa- 
tion in Asia, as well as in his recommendations to the State 
Department, that Outer Mongolia be admitted to the United 
Nations (Situation in Asia, pp. 226, 1663).) 

At almost the same time as the meeting referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, William C. Bullitt, then United States 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, received Lattimore and heard 
from him a recommendation that the United States recognize 
Outer Mongolia (pp. 4522, 4523). Bullitt protested on the 
grounds that Outer Mongglia was not in fact an independent 
state but a Soviet dominion (p. 4523). Lattimore argued with 
Bullitt and insisted that it was free and independent, and 
wanted Bullitt to wire President Franklin D. Roosevelt im- 
mediately (p. 4523). Bullitt knew, as a matter of fact, that 
it was a thorough Soviet police state (p. 4524). 

Lattimore was not able to explain to the subcommittee why 
he conferred for several hours, during the Hitler-Stalin and 
Russo-Japanese alliances, on the subject of his approaching 
assignment as President Roosevelt’s adviser to Chiang Kai- 
shek, with the then Ambassador for the Soviet Union, Con- 
stantine Oumansky (pp. 988, 3260-3268, 3328, 3329, 3638, 
3639). Here again, Lattimore told untruths about significant 
facts. He testified there had been a great deal of publicity 
about his appointment; and yet it was shown conclusively that 
there was no announcement in the press until 11 days after the 
conversation (pp. 3260-3268) and there were indications that 
the Chinese Embassy*did not know of it until more than a 
week later (pp. 3265-3268). 

Lattimore could not explain to the subcommittee why he 
phoned the Soviet Embassy in 1945 and made arrangements 
to have G. G. Dolbin of the Soviet Foreign Office visit him at 
his home (pp. 3646-3648). Nor could he explain his associa- 
tion with General Feng Y’hsiang (Yu-shiang), whom he enter- 
tained at his home and with whom he traveled (pp. 3518, 
3519, 4582). Feng Y’hsiang, according to the evidence, was 
a paid agent of the Soviet Union (pp. 4582, 4583). 

Lattimore’s book Solution in Asia, according to Harvey 
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Matusow, a former Communist who kept the FBI informed of 
underground Communist activities, in 1948 was approved as 
a party-line book by the New York State educational depart. 
ment of the Communist Party, and was sold as such by Maty. 
sow in the official Communist book store (pp. 3829-3831), 
An advertisement appeared in the Communist publication, 
Daily People’s World, June 1945, showing that the Commp. 
nist book store in San Francisco advertised the Lattimore 
book, bore out Matusow’s testimony (p. 3073). 

The former editor of the Daily Worker, Louis Budenz, testi- 
fied to five episodes which he experienced within the Politby. 
ro of the Communist Party that involved Lattimore as a 
full participant in the Soviet conspiracy. The episodes took 
place between 1937 and 1945, during which period Budenz 
was a high official in the Communist Party (pp. 521-526, 
550-556). 

A brigadier general in the Soviet military intelligence and 
one-time assistant to General Berzin, who was the head of 
Soviet intelligence during the 1930's, testified to a conversa. 
tion that he had with General Berzin in 1935 wherein he was 
told that Lattimore was one of “our men” (p. 201). The 
general, Alexander Barmine, was told this again in 1937 by 
General Krivitsky who had been head of the Western Eu- 
ropean intelligence for the Soviets (p. 209). 

On the basis of these facts and others, including (but with- 
out limitation) Lattimore’s editing of Pacific Affairs; his 
recommendations on policy to the State Department, co- 
inciding as they do with Lawrence Rosinger’s (pp. 1662, 
1663, 1665); his falsifications about his close association with 
Lauchlin Currie (p. 3678); his conference with the Soviet 
agent, Rogoff (pp. 147, 3274, 3280, 3310), and the Soviet 
Embassy official Gokhman (p. 3270 ff); and his subservience 
to Soviet officials in Moscow in 1936 (pp. 3136, 3172, 3323, 
4555) the subcommittee can come to no other conclusion but 
that Lattimore was for some time, beginning in the middle 
1930's, a conscious, articulate instrument of the Soviet con- 
spiracy. And the committee further recommends that the 
Department of Justice submit to a grand jury the question of 
whether perjury has been committed by Owen Lattimore 
before the subcommittee. 


JOHN P. DAVIES, JR., TESTIFIED FALSELY WITH 
RESPECT TO HIS RECOMMENDATION THAT CIA 
EMPLOY AND UTILIZE CERTAIN PERSONS WITH 
COMMUNIST ASSOCIATIONS 


The subcommittee came into possession of a copy of a 
memorandum prepared by Lyle H. Munson, a former em- 
ployee of the Central Intelligence Agency, as follows: 

Aprit 11, 1950. 

I, Lyle H. Munson, make the following voluntary statement to 
Albert C. Hayden, Jr., and William S. Hyde, who have identified 
themselves to me as special agents of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

On Wednesday, November 16, 1949, I participated in a con- 
ference with John P. Davies, Jr., of the Department of State. My 
memorandum for record, written subsequent to that meeting, re- 
ports the following as the substance of Mr. Davies’ comments: 

1. That as regards Chinese personnel, the persons most helpful 
to OPC would be Chinese with American wives or husbands, who 
consequently had close ties with this country. 

2. That he (Davies) had discussed with other OPC staff mem- 
bers the matter of employing certain persons through appropriate 
cut-outs, to consult and guide OPC in certain activities affecting the 
Far East. ~ 

3. That the persons he had indicated to them should be used 
were Benjamin K. Schwartz, Edgar Snow, Agnes Smedley, Anna 
Louise Strong, Prof. [John] Fairbank and wife. 

Mr. Davies expressed the feeling that the above-mentioned per- 
sons should be used by OPC, and that the consultation and guid- 
ance and materials prepared by them would represent the proper 
approach. Mr. Davies said that he would be perfectly confident to 
put Professor and Mrs. Fairbank at the head of a unit charged 
with producing such materials. He said that he was aware that 
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they were considered Communists by some uninformed persons, but 
that they were not Communists, but “only very (politically) 
sophisticated.” 

It was Davies’ suggestion that the above persons be situated 
physically in an office or suite of offices somewhere other than 
Washington (probably New York or Boston), and that through a 
cut-out of OPC choosing, these persons provide not only guidance, 
but actually produce materials, for OPC utilization. 

Davies was particularly insistent that Dr. Schwartz, of the Rus- 
sian Research Institute at Harvard, be retained by OPC for policy 
guidance in certain fields of its activities, and noted that Dr. 
Schwartz had been most helpful to him as a consultant. 

The suggestions and recommendations made by Mr. Davies did 
not constitute an order or directive, nor were they so interpreted 
by me or my superiors. 

Lyte H. Munson." 


At that time John P. Davies, Jr., was a member of the 
Policy Planning Staff of the~State Department and Munson 
and one other CIA representative had been called in by 
Davies for the conference described in the April 11 statement. 
‘Because five of the six persons recommended by Davies in 
the memorandum, (as well as Davies himself) appeared in 
evidence as having some connection with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, the subcommittee felt it should go into the 
matter.” 

Lyle H. Munson was subpenaed to appear before the sub- 
committee on February 15, 1952, and testified that the state- 
ment set forth above appeared to be a copy of an original 
which he prepared on April 11, 1950. He also testified that 
there was nothing untrue in that statement. 

During the course of his testimony Munson stated that OPC 
was a subordinate portion of CIA and that Davies made un- 
solicited recommendations to him and one other CIA repre- 
sentative about personnel for that subordinate portion of the 
CIA operation. Munson considered that Davies at the time 
was acting as an official of the State Department. 

Munson proceeded to testify that Davies recommended that 
all six persons as a group or unit be employed by CIA to give 
guidance to, consult with and prepare materials for, the CIA. 
He testified that he did not understand that they were to be 
used as double agents: That they were to be used through a 
cut-out or a person officially connected with the CIA so that 
they would not be brought directly within CIA operations; that 
all six were to be used in the same way as part of the same 
team, performing one and the same function; that it was his 
recollection that Davies had said that Professor Fairbank and 
his wife were not Communists as some persons believed but 
were rather to be characterized as “very politically sophisti- 
cated” (p. 2763); that it was not his understanding Miss 
Smedley or Miss Strong were being recommended as Com- 
munists but that they could be used for “consultation and 
guidance” (pp. 2267, 2768). 

Previously, on August 8 and August 10, 1951, Davies had 
been called to testify before the subcommittee, and had de- 
clined to tell the subcommittee about the recommendations 

he made to Munson and the other CIA officers on the ground 
that the operation bore a higher classification than “top 
secret”. The subcommittee could not conclude on this issue 
although Munson testified that the recommended plan was 
never implemented. The subcommittee had classified informa- 
tion that the project had been dropped on the recommenda- 
tion of Admiral Hillenkoetter after he had consulted with the 
FBI. However Davies did give qualified answers and was able 
to give more than a hundred pages of testimony during which 
he made certain unqualified and ‘categorical assertions. 
Davies’ testimony was, for security purposes, kept in executive 
session. 

After the testimony of Davies, the subcommittee, noting the 


*P. 27538, exhibit 442. 

* Of the six, three had been identified as Communists before the 
subcommittee. (Agnes Smedley, pp. 256, 359, 677; Anna Louise 
Strong, pp. 688, 4583; and John K. Fairbank, p. 629.) 
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discrepancies between that testimony and the sworn statement 
of Munson, had transmitted on September 21, 1951, a copy of 
the Davies transcript to the Department of Justice and asked 
that the Department determine whether it should take any 
action thereon. October 29, 1951, the Department of Justice 
replied that it appeared to the Department that there was 
insufficient evidence of perjury or any other Federal violation 
on Davies’ part. 

After Munson’s testimony on February 15, 1952, the sub- 
committee again wrote to the Justice Department (on Febru- 
ary 21, 1952) and enclosed the transcript of the Munson testi- 
mony and asked if the amplification of Munson’s sworn 
statement, represented by the transcript, warranted action by 
the Department. The subcommittee at the same time enclosed 
a staff memorandum “citing seven (but by no means all)” of 
the conflicts between the Munson and Davies transcripts.’ 
On February 27 the Department of Justice replied that it 
would review the matter in the light of the testimony. On 
February 28, the chairman of the subcommittee again asked 
that the Department examine the matter called to its attention 
by his letter of February 21, 1952. The letter of February 28 
said in part, “The question is, What is the opinion of the De- 
partment of Justice, on the basis of an examination of the 
testimony to which attention has been directed, in connec- 
tion with all information otherwise available to the Depart- 
ment?” 

On June 19, 1952, the subcommittee learned the where- 
abouts of the other CIA agent who heard Davies make his 
recommendations of November 16, 1949. He was sub- 
penaed by the subcommittee and his executive-session testi- 
mony was taken. It was not released because of the security 
involved in his identity. His testimorty, however, confirmed 
the Munson testimony in all material respects and it was 
transmitted to the Department of Justice. 

The committee, on the basis of all of this, recommends 
that the Department of Justice submit to a grand jury the 
question of whether Davies perjured himself before the sub- 
committee. The matter is substantial. It involves a high off- 
cial in the State Department who is Deputy Political Adviser 
to the U. S. High Commissioner in Germany. At the time of 
his testimony he was on the Policy Planning Staff of the 
State Department. Of six people recommended for employ- 
ment or utilization, four have been shown to have had Com- 
munist connections, one had been exposed by November 
1949, the time of the recommendation, as an International 
Communist agent. The committee feels that the internal se- 
curity of the country calls for immediate adjudication of these 
matters. 


* See the following memorandum: 

Memorandum. 

To: Mr. Sourwine. 

From: Mr. Green. 

Re: Testimony of John P. Davies, Jr. and Lyle H. Munson—Items 
contained in testimony appearing to be contradictory. 

Below you will find some samples of apparently contradictory 
statements in testimony of John P. Davies, Jr. and Lyle H. Munson. 
All of the excerpts come from the confidential testimony of John P. 
Davies, Jr., of August 10, 1951, and the confidential testimony of 
Lyle H. Munson of February 15, 1952, except the last item which 
comes from the confidential testimony of Mr. Davies on August 8, 
1951, and the open testimony of Mr. Munson dated February 15, 
1952. The last item referred to is peculiar in that Mr. Davies tends 
to mislead the committee in believing the situation existed which, in 
fact, was contradicted as not existing by the witness Munson. 

There are other statements throughout the records which are con- 
tradictory by inference as well as misleading in fact, and if it is 
desired that all of these statements be cataloged, I shall be very 
happy to do so. I do believe that in the main most of the material 
ines in testimony appear in this memorandum. 


Item No. 1 

( P. 38, Davies testimony August 10, 1951: ) 

“Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever recommend that Dr. Schwartz be 
retained by another Government agency for policy guidance? 

“Mr. Davigs. No sir; categorically.” 

(P. 4, Munson testimony February 15, 1952: ) 

“Mr. Morris. Do you recall that Mr. Davies recommended that 
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the six people whose names I have mentioned work for the Central 
Intelligence Agency in a position where they would give guidance to 
a certain program of the Central Intelligence Agency? 

“Mr. Munson. It was Mr. Davies’ recommendation in our confer- 
ence with him that we, as officials of CIA, should avail ourselves of 
the knowledge and guidance and counsel that these six persons 
could provide us and that they should be used for consultation and 
guidance and for the preparation of materials that would be useful 
to us in our activities or responsibilities. 

“Mr. Morais. It was your understanding that they were to give 
the guidance rather than to be guided? 

“Mr. Munson. That is correct. 

“Mr. Sourwine. The persons you are talking about are those 
named in the memorandum, that is, John K. Fairbank and wife, 
Edgar Snow, Agnes Smedley, Anna Louise Strong, and Benjamin 
K. Schwartz; is that correct? 

“Mr. Munson. That is correct.” 

(P. 16, Munson testimony: ) 

“Mr. Sourwine. Now, did the recommendations Mr. Davies made 
with regard to these persons or any of them involve the use of these 
persons as a part of the CIA operation or any CIA operation? 

“Mr. Munson. Mr. Davies recommended that we at ©!) should 
consult with and procure guidance and materials from Professor 
Fairbank and his wife, Edgar Snow, Agnes Smedley, Anna Louise 
Strong, and Benjamin K. Schwartz, and that these materials and 
guidance should be used by us and that they would represent a 
proper approach to effecting our responsibilities. 

“Senator Fercuson. And proper guidance? 

“Mr. Munson. And proper guidance.” 


Item No. 2 

(P. 73, Davies testimony: ) 

“Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever state she (Smedley) was not a 
Communist, but only ‘very sophisticated, or ‘very politically so- 
phisticated?” 

“Mr. Davirs. No. 

“Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever suggest that another agency of 
Government set her up in an office? 

“Mr. Davies. No.” 

(P. 18, Munson testimony: ) 

“Mr. Sourwine. Did Mr. Davies have any plans to have any 
contacts with these listed persons or they with the Government in 
any capacity? 

“Mr. Munson. It was Mr. Davies’ suggestion that these persons 
be situated physically outside Washington in some other geographi- 
cal location and that they should be contacted and made use of only 
through what he called cut-outs or a cut-out. This would seem to 
imply that these persons would not have been knowledgeable that 
they were furnishing guidance, counsel, and materials to the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency but that they were actually furnishing it to 
some intermediary who himself would have been knowledgeable of 
where it was going, but that the six persons would not have been.” 

(P. 25, Munson testimony: ) 

“Mr. Sourwine. Was Agnes Smedley one of those recommended 
by Mr. Davies to be set up in this workshop or office somewhere 
away by themselves? 

“Mr. Munson. She was.” 


Item No. 3 

(P. 38, Davies ye A 

“Mr. Sourwine. I would like to have a categorical answer, if we 
can get it, and let me recall to you in that connection that you have 
already testified on this record that Dr. Schwartz did not serve as a 
consultant to you at any time. 

“Mr. Davies. He did not, certainly. 

“Mr. Sourwine. That being the case, sir, does that help you to 
answer the question as to whether at any time you told any person, 
a representative of another Government agency, that he had been 
helpful to you as a consultant? 

“Mr. Davies. Well, I could not have said that, because he was 
not my consultant. 

“Mr. Sournwin_. Did you ever say it? 

“Mr. Davies. No; I never did. 

“Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. That is all I was trying to get at.” 

(P. 31, Munson testimony: ) 

“Mr. Sourwine. Did Mr. Davies, at the conference which is the 
subject of the questioning today, that is, which took place on No- 
vember 16, 1949, discuss Dr. Schwartz’s possible Communist or 
Communist-front affiliations other than as a part of the group? 

“Mr. Munson. No. Mr. Davies did urge that Dr. Schwartz should 
be used by us in certain fields of our responsibilities, again as a 
source of guidance and counsel. 

“Mr. Sourwine. He was recommending that Dr. Schwartz be 
retained by you for policy guidance; is that right? 

“Mr. Munson. In broad and general terms; yes. 

“Mr. Sourwine. Did Mr. Davies state that Schwartz had been 
helpful to him as a consultant? 

“Mr. Munson. He did. 
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“Mr. Sourwine. You are quite sure about that? 

“Mr. Munson. I am quite sure about that. 

“Mr. Sourwine. Would it make any difference to you that Mr. 
Davies has denied ever making such a statement? Would that 
change your testimony in any way? 

“Mr. Munson. It would not shone my testimony in any way,” 


Item No. 4 

(P. 79, Davies testimony: ) 

“Mr. SourwineE. Other than in connection with top secret matters 
did you ever state that materials prepared by her (Anna Louise 
Strong) would represent the proper approach? 

“Mr. Davies. No.” 

(P. 24, Munson testimony: ) 

“Mr. Sourwine. Did you understand Mr. Davies’ recommenda. 
tion to be, his statement to be that the materials prepared by them 
would represent the proper approach? 

“Mr. Munson. Yes, I did so understand.” 


Item No. 5 

(P. 89, Davies testimony: ) 

“Mr. Sourwine. Did you ever recommend that Mr. Fairbank be 
used for consultation and guidance by an agency of the United 
States? 

“Mr. Davies. No.” 

(P. 37, Munson testimony: ) 

“Mr. Sourwine. But he did recommend that Mr. Fairbank be 
used for consultation and guidance by CIA or OPC? 

“Mr. Munson. In the manner we have indicated; yes.” 

(P. 23, Munson testimony: ) 

“Mr. Sourwine. Did Mr. Davies ever state that materials pre- 
pared by Edgar Snow would represent the proper approach? 

“Mr. Munson. Yes; he did. Let me interrupt to say that it is not 
my recollection that he singled out Edgar Snow individually, but 
that he did recommend that these persons collectively would be 
supplying information and guidance which would represent a proper 
approach.” 


Item No. 6 

(P. 91, Davies testimony: ) 

“Mr. SourwineE. Did you ever recommend that Professor Fair- 
bank be set up in an office by some agency of Government? 

“Mr. Davigs. No. 

“Mr. Sourwin_E. Did you ever state that Professor Fairbank was 
a person ideally suited to provide consultation and guidance for 
another agency of the Government? 

“Mr. Davigs. No.” 

(P. 24, Munson testimony: ) 

“Mr. SourwineE. Did Davies recommend that Snow be set up in 
an office by an agency of the Government? 

“Mr. Munson. No; that Snow, along with the other aforemen- 
tioned persons, should be provided quarters and space in which 
to function. This was not designated as an office. Again such limit- 
ing terms or refined terms were not used. It was simply suggested 
that these persons be situated physically in an office or suite of 
offices at some distant point from which they would function.” 


Item No. 7 

(P. 11, Davies testimony, August 8, 1951: ) 

“Senator Smitu. You can say ‘Yes’ or ‘No,’ ‘I did,’ or ‘I didn’t.’ 

“Then, if you wish to enlarge or explain, if you say ‘I did,’ then 
I can see how you might -e 4 to go further and say, ‘Here is the 
reason I did,’ or ‘Here is what they do.’ 

“We are not asking you that at the moment. We are asking you 
now for the ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ answer. 

“Did you recommend them for anybody? 

“Mr. Davies. Well, hypothetically, let us put it this way: Sup- 
posing—and this is completely hypothetical—I were to have recom- 
mended the employment of suiadeode as a double agent, and then 
I was charged with having recommended somebody who was known 
to have ae ed in the other camp from us. 

“The fact that I recommended the employment of a person as a 
double agent would be perfectly legitimate, and would be in the 
national interest of this country. 

“But if I can only reply to questions on this, ‘Yes, I suggested the 
utilization, not the employment, but the employment of so and so 
as a double agent.’ ” 

(P. 4224, Munson open testimony Feb. 15, 1952: ) 

“Mr. Sourwine. Let me ask this question: Was there anything 
in his recommendation which could have been construed or which, 
in your opinion, was intended as a recommendation that these peo- 
ple, or any of them, be used as double agents? 

“Mr. Munson. At no time did I te nol that Mr. Davies was 
suggesting the use of any one or all of these persons as double 
agents. 

“Senator Fercuson. They were to be used, were they not, ac- 
cording to this memorandum, as a unit? 

“Mr. Munson. They were to be used as a workshop team, or unit; 
yes, sir. 
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valve tappets, for example, greater strength and wear resisting quali- 
ties have become absolutely essential. To meet these new require- 
ments, Eaton set up a modern, completely equipped foundry devoted 
exclusively to the development of new metallurgical products and 
processes. The result of this research is not only a series of superior 
wear-resistant tappet irons ideally suited to modern engines, but also 
a new conception of precise laboratory control for production irons. 
These irons and iron alloys are contributing to improved performance, 
dependability, and economy for engines in motor cars, trucks, farm 
tractors, and aircraft—an example of Eaton’s continuing endeavor 
to improve our own products, so that we, in turn, can help our 


customers make their products better. 
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Because he has the answers! This B&O man 
knows the billion dollars industry spent on new 
plants and expansions in recent years is proof 
that a B&O man should help. 


AND, here’s another reason: The B&O is a 
local institution in 1000 communities in the 
B&O area. It’s there every day. It knows people 
by their first names. It knows local situations 
like a book. It knows local resources, human 
and material, surface and underground. 


Furthermore, B&O’s Industrial Develop- 
ment (plant location) staff has made scientific 
studies of good plant sites along its right of way, 
out in the country, and in “big towns” too. 
B&O’s real estate experts, geologists and other 
specialists size up possible plant locations from 





every angle. These men know the local labor 
situation . . . local tax problems (the B&O is a 
taxpayer in these spots—they ought to know!) 

. and the answers to other vital questions. 


The B&O has earned the respect of the 
communities it serves. Therefore it has certain 
local advantages which may mean much to you 
in locating your plant. The B&O can help you 
in overcoming local problems. 


Also, you’ve gotta have transportation, 
haven’t you? And the B&O can certainly give 
you that. “Those who know use the B&O!” 


The B&O can help you add up all the 
things so vital for production at a profit... 
such as: POWER, WATER, LABOR, FUEL, SITES, 
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and RAW MATERIALS. 


The B&O says “Ask our man.” Write or 
phone B&O’s Industrial Development men at: 
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Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220. 
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Chicago 7 ~=— Phone: WAbash 2-2211 


They’ll provide comprehensive plant loca- 
tion surveys without cost to you, and will really 
keep quiet about it. 
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Raises: What Employers 
Can Do Under New Law 


Employers still are not free to 
raise Wages and salaries as they 
please. Washington is to go on 
laying down the rules. 

But don’t look for the rules to 
get any tougher. There will be 
few changes in the months 
ahead, and these on the easy 
side. 

Wage-salary boards are to 
stay, but their powers will be 
dipped. Big disputes, such as 
steel, won't reach them any 
more. 


After much backing and _ filling, 
Congress has set the course for wage 
and salary controls for the next 10 
months. Here is a clue to the direction 
that course will take: 

Controls are to remain in the hands 
of two Government boards. 

The present Wage Stabilization Board 
is to be abolished and a new one created. 
But the new Board will be much the 
same as the old, with members repre- 
senting the public, industry and _ labor. 
It will have less to do than the old 
Board, because Congress took away pow- 
er to make recommendations for settling 


disputes. However, it will continue to 
write some ground rules that will keep 
wages from rising too fast. Most of the 
rules written by the old Board will be 
kept without much change. The new 
Board takes over late in July. 

The Salary Stabilization Board stays, 
too. It will go right on approving or re- 
jecting pay increases that exceed the 
rules already laid down. It can make 
new rules, or change the old ones, as it 
sees fit. 

There still will be many ways to raise 
salaries and wages. 

Cost-of-living increases, for ex- 
ample, can be made to workers who have 
not yet received them. These are al- 
lowed under a rule that permits a general 
10 per cent adjustment above January, 
1950. However, most workers have had 
such increases. 

Merit increases, if not already grant- 
ed in 1952, can continue to be made. 
There are limits to the amount any one 
firm can spend on merit increases, or on 
the amount any individual can get in 
any one year. But the rules permit adjust- 
ments any time during 1953, in addi- 
tion to those made this year. 

Promotions that call for higher pay 
also are permitted. 

Inequities in salary and wage scales 
can be corrected. Raises in such cases 
may exceed those permitted under the 
other rules. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Don't “gues s” 


yourself out 
of business 


Rate the risk you’re taking 
of fire destroying the records 


you need to stay in business 





Free! Mosler FIRE DANGERater 
tells you in 30 seconds. Mail 
coupon for yours, today! 


Just how by risk are you taking of fire 
destroying the records you need to stay 
in business? 


Don’t guess. You can’t afford to. For 43 
out of 100 firms that lose their accounts 
receivable and other vital records by fire 
never reopen. 


Find out—in 30 seconds with the new 
Mosler FIRE DANGERater. Easy to use. 
Accurate. Authentic. Based on the ex- 
perience of fire protection engineers with 
thousands of fires. 


A turn of the dial lets you compare the 
protection you have with the protection 
ou need—in your particular type of 
building, Takes into consideration type of 
pr ony occupancy conditions, nature 
of nearby structures, more than a dozen 
important factors. 


USE THE COUPON. WRITE FOR YOUR FREE 
MOSLER FIRE DANGERater, TODAY. Tomorrow 
might be just one day too late. 


IkeMiosler Safe @y 


Since 1848 
World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 
[, 7 | 
PSP SS SSS SS SSS SS SS SSS SESS SHES SOOO SOOO OSSSOS rv r 
Misti 
THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY | = 
Department US-7, Hamilton, Ohio =— 


Please send me the free FIRE DANGERater.___| 
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Michaels “Time-Tight” display cases rate high among discriminating 
buyers. They are tops in design, quality, structural features, appearance 
and usefulness. In ““Time-Tight” cases displays are at their best. Visi- 
bility is perfect. Construction details, one of which is Innerlocking 
frames, exclusive with Michaels, reduce to a minimum the possibility 
of theft as well as the ingress of dirt, vermin and moisture. 


Made in a wide range of sizes and styles ““Time-Tight” cases meet vir- 
tually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science lab- 
oratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial exhibits and 
others. Write for literature which gives complete information. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
242 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Monvtacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 
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Labor Week 





es, 


Bonuses, stock options 
still can be granted . . . 


Bonuses will not be affected by the 
new law. Employers can still pay them, 
provided payments are held within 
limits laid down by the rules. Bonys 
rules for 1952 are not expected to 
change much from those of 1951. 

Stock ootions offer still another meth. 
od of rewarding employes. Under cer. 
tain conditions, an option to buy stock 
does not count as a salary increase. 

Health and welfare plans will be ap. 
proved, as in the past, within limits, 
There will be room for adjustments in 
present pension and insurance plans and 
for adoption of new plans. 

Man-power needs of defense plants 
will be weighed in permitting increases, 





—Castens 


THE FAMILY'S MARKET BASKET 
... some wages are tied to it 


It sometimes will be possible to raise 
wages above the level of those prevail- 
ing in a community, if workers are hard 
to get. But this method, as in the past, 
will be used sparingly. 

Prior approval of certain types of in- 
creases still will have to be obtained 
where doubt exists. But merit raises, pro- 
motions and cost-of-living increases can 
be made automatically, if the boards’ 
formulas are followed. 

Record keeping by employers is to be 
just as necessary as in the past. Govern- 
ment inspectors may or may not be 
around to look at your books, but the 
records should be available. 

Enforcement of salary and wage con- 
trols has not changed. Employers who 
violate the rules by making excessive 
increases are liable to tax disallowances. 
Disallowances totaling $286,489 were 
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_.. Farm workers exempt 
under new wage controls 


assessed against violators of wage-stabi- 
lization regulations in the six months be- 
tween Dec. 1, 1951, and June 1, 1952. 
These disallowances were levied against 
110 companies. So there are some teeth 
in the wage-control rules. 

More workers are exempt from 
wage controls under the new law: 

Farm hands no longer are covered. 
This is a group of 2 to 3 milion workers. 
WSB had found it difficult to regulate 
wages of farm workers because rates of 
pay varied so widely. 

Engineers, architects and account- 
ants, as groups, also are to be exempt. 
But the following rules will apply: An 
engineer must be working at a _profes- 





-U. S. Rubber Co. 


THE COMPANY’‘S PAY RECORDS 
. . . inspection is less likely 


sional engineering job; an architect must 
be employed in a professional capacity 
by an architect or firm of architects; an 
accountant must be licensed as a certi- 
fied public accountant and must be 
practicing his profession as an employe 
of a certified public-accounting firm. 

The exemption of engineers brought 
a word of caution from the Salary Stabi- 
lization Board. The Board said that an 
employer who raises the pay of an en- 
gineer, and, on the basis of that increase, 
attempts, through salary adjustments, to 
restore the historical relationship between 
the engineer and those he supervises 
will be violating the rules. 

Workers earning less than $1 an 
hour will not have their wages regulated. 

Small businesses, if they employ 
eight or fewer persons, generally are ex- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Be there 
with Zippo | 


There’s one sure way to make a man 
think of business—with pleasure— 
whether he’s off ona cruise or attend- 
ing a conference. Give him a Z1IPpPO 
Lighter, engraved with your company 
trade-mark. Zippo builds good will 
and keeps it—because it’s the lighter 
that always lights with a zip, even in 
wind or rain. Yes, wherever a man 
goes, be there with Zippo— making him 
think, with pleasure, of your company 
every day for years. And—it costs so 
little to do... send the coupon and see. 


li 
The One-Zip 
Windproof Lighter 





Ideal for sales incentives, length 
of service awards, sales promotion 
premiums, business anniversary gifts . 





FREE mechanical service—for life! 


GET YOUR COPY 
OF FREE BROCHURE! 


Zippo Manufacturing Company 
Bradford, Pa. Dept. .US26 


Please send FREE brochure showing 


Zippo models. 





i 
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Ci veccccepeades Zone.....State...... * 
! 
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The Men Who Move 
The Goods 





General Traffic Manager 
Vernon R. Hudder 
of Lincoln Engineering Company 
St. Louis 


An expensive assembly line quickly 
loses value if it is shut down due to 
lack of materials. A perfectly built 
product quickly loses value if it does 
not reach the right customer at the 
right time. 

To deliver the goods to its assembly 
lines and customers, Lincoln Engi- 
neering Company, makers of Jubri- 
cant application equipment for 
automobiles, farm implements and 
industrial machinery, relies on Gen- 
eral Traffic Manager Vernon R. 
Hudder. And experienced Trafficman 
Hudder in turn relies on proven 
transportation. 

= = x 
Says Mr. Hudder, past president 


of the St. Louis Traflic Club: 


“For many years, Wabash has 
helped deliver our raw materials 
and finished products with impres- 
sive efficiency. This outstanding 
record is reflected in the satisfac- 
tion of our customers—and in the 
growth of our business.” 

= 4 x 
Today's exacting production sched- 
ules demand dependable transporta- 
tion! Whatever your shipping prob- 
lems, you put them in expert hands 
when you use Wabash. Your Wabash 
representative is as near as your 
telephone. 

P. A. SPIEGELBERG, 

Freight Traffic Manager, St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


— 


WABASH RAILROAD 
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. . . Board loses power 
in strikes and disputes 


empt from wage and salary controls. But 
the President can lift this exemption on 
certain small businesses if he finds the 
exemption to be unstabilizing. 

Newspapers, magazines, broadcast- 
ing, motion-picture and theater com- 
panies continue to be covered by wage- 
salary controls. An attempt by Congress 
to exempt them was defeated. 

In the field of disputes, the new 
Wage Stabilization Board will be power- 
less from now on. Its functions will be 
strictly that of a wage and salary um- 
pire. It cannot attempt to end _ strikes 
or disputes by recommending terms of 
settlement. As a result, no situation 
such as the one that developed in steel 
can occur again. The Wage Board hence- 


forth will have no power to recom- 





—McManigal 


FARM HANDS 
... Out from under controls 


mend the “union shop,” as it did in 
steel, or make any other nonwage recom- 
mendations. 

But the Wage Board, even with its 
limited powers, faces an uncertain fu- 
ture. It gets a 10-month lease on life 
from Congress, but mav find it has Jost 
the support of the big unions. Labor 
leaders want a board with power to 
handle disputes. They like the lift that 
comes from Government support of such 
demands as the “union shop.” So they 
may decide to boycott the Board and re- 
fuse to name union representatives to 
serve as members. In that case, wage 
stabilization—what there is left of it— 
probably will be handled by the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Agency with the 

(Continued on page 81) 








Why Hire 
Disturbance ? 


Retail Credit Company 
Personnel Selection Reports 


Can help your personnel 
department avoid it 


Take the case of an applicant who made a 
very good impression on an employment 
interview—seemed friendly, a good mixer, 
just the type needed for the vacancy. But 
our Report disclosed that he was highly 
opinionated and talked too much. He ac- 
tually, on a prior job, irritated customers 
and fellow employees so much that the 
efficiency of the entire office was affected. 

As a step in your employment proced- 
ure, PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS will 
aid your personnel manager in making 
the best choice of employees. All Reports, 
whether favorable or otherwise, provide 
valuable background information and 
confirmation of facts. 

PERSONNEL SELECTION REPORTS are 
based on the most dependable method of 
investigation — personal interviews by 
skilled investigators with associates, neigh- 
bors, tradesmen, former employers and 
others. 

For full information and descriptive folder, 


“DO YOU HIRE WITH FULL KNOWLEDGE?” 


please write Home Office... 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


Prompt Service in U.S.A., Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico—159 Branch Offices 


Over 3,000 Skilled Investigators 
Files on More Than 23,000,000 Persons 
53 Years of Reporting on Individuals 
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labor Week 





_, » How controls will work 
depends on labor leaders 


help of lower-level staff members of the 
Wage Board. 

Until the labor leaders make up their 
minds, the future of labor controls is an 
uncertain one, even though Congress has 

vided the tools for 10 more months 
of operation. 


Strikes in 1952 
To Prove Costly 


If the second half of 1952 keeps up 
with the first, this is to be a big strike 
year. In terms of working time lost and 
number of workers affected, it already is 
ahead of last. 





—United Press 


STRIKERS’ OUTLOOK 
More idleness in 1952? 


Steel and coal are to control the strike 
record for the rest of the year. Each day 
of a steel strike that affects 600,000 or 
more workers adds a big increase to the 
total work time lost. A long strike in coal 
would add a big figure to that total. 

Strike losses for 1952 were greatest 
in June, a month of heavy idleness in 
the steel industry. But, even before 
June, 1952 was running way ahead of 
1951. Man-days of idleness and the num- 
ber of workers involved were almost 
double those of 1951, although the num- 
ber of strikes was only slightly higher. 
Official reports of the Government’s Bu- 
teau of Labor Statistics for the first five 
months of 1952 show: 2,300 strikes in 
progress; 1,980,000 workers involved; 
16,720,000 man-days of idleness. 
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COBWEBS IN THE 
THINK TANK 7? 

















COTTON TOWEL SERVICE 


Call it weariness, mental fatigue . . . or 
just the time of day . . . when you find 
yourself floundering on the job and 
want to wake up—GO WASH YOUR 
FACE. You’ll be surprised how quickly 
your tired muscles and jangled nerves 
respond to soap and water and a rub 
with a fresh, absorbent cotton towel. 


No investment required. Get com- 
plete service on a low-cost basis. 
Under “Towel Supply Service" or 
"Linen Supply Service" in the tele- 
phone book, you'll find your sup- 
pliers—call them today! 


You can rub and rub to your heart’s content—even with a heavy beard, cotton 
towels will not shed. or leave a trail of residue on your skin. 


WHAT PICKS YOU UP, PICKS UP YOUR EMPLOYEES. When you 
provide clean cotton towels, workers get added benefits from their rest periods. 
Watch efficiency, production, and morale climb when “Cotton Fresh-Up” is 
on the job. 


Linen Fupuply Association of America 
and NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 


22 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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THE FAVORITE IN YOUR GLASSES 


Look no further for a winning 
bottled in bond bourbon. Choose 
CHURCHILL and you'll enjoy 
a full-flavored distinguished 


Kentucky favorite. 


100 PROOF e« THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION 


pLEISCHMANH 
CHURCHILL 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


e OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


A Phone Call Brings Full Details 


The big reduction in FIRE in- 
surance premiums is a major rea- 
son for installing GLOBE Auto- 
matic Sprinkler systems. GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers discover 
and stop FIRE. Ask our nearest 
office how much theycan save you. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK ... CHICAGO .. . PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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Moving mat 

Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 
you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave. 


Dayton 1, Ohio 


Your logical 


first choice 
in New York City 


FOR CONVENIENCE: Right at rail 
and air terminals ...a few steps 
to shopping, éntertainment and 
business centers. 

FOR COMFORT: 2,000 outside 
rooms... 5 fine restaurants. 


HOTEL 


















\ E. L. SEFTON, President 








We've Been Asked:__ 


ABOUT BENEFITS 
FOR NEW GI'S 


Is the GI of Korea now to get benefits 
comparable to those given the G| 
of World War Il? 

Yes, he is. There will be aid for those 

who want to go to school. There will be 

loans for those who want to go into busi- 
ness. There will be special credit terms 
for those who want to buy or build 
homes. There will not, however, be the 
same unemployment-insurance — benefits 
as for veterans of World War II. 


Who is going to be entitled to the 
benefits? 
Those who saw active service after June 
26, 1950, are to be entitled to benefits 
of the new GI Bill of Rights. They must 
have served 90 days or more or have 
been discharged because of a service. 
connected disability, and they must have 
received a discharge other than dishon- 
orable. The benefits will apply to those 
drafted, to those who volunteered and 
to those called up from Reserves, re- 
gardless of whether they served in Ko- 
rea or elsewhere. Also covered are mem- 
bers of the Coast Guard on active duty. 


Can all of these get free education? 
Yes. While attending school a veteran 
will get from the Government a month- 
ly check for $110 if single, $135 if mar- 
ried, or $160 if married with one or more 
children. The check will be sent directly 
to the veteran and he must pay the school 
for tuition and other fees. 


Can anything at all be studied? 

Not this time. Congress is limiting sharp- 
ly the noneducational courses that can 
be taken under the GI Bill. For most 
veterans, there is a ban against Gl 
courses in dancing, swimming, horseback 
riding, sports, music and_ bartending. 


How long can a veteran get Gl 
schooling? 
He is entitled to one and one-half times 
the duration of active service since start 
of the Korean fighting, up to a maximum 
of 36 months. Thus, a man who served 
two years, or 24 months, could get 
36 months of free schooling, which is a 
four-year course at a school having nine 
months of study a year. A World War 
II veteran who went back into service 
could get a maximum of 48 months 
study under the old and new GI Bills. 


What about on-job training? Is that 
in the new Bill? 


Yes. Veterans can get paid while learn- 
ing a trade in the on-job program. Pay- 
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Schooling and Loans 


e New GI benefits await return of 
millions of servicemen. 


@ Those already discharged also 
can qualify under the GI Bill. 


e Free schooling and guaranteed 
loans are provided. 











—<$<$<<<— 


ments start at $70 a month, with addi- 
tional payments for those with depend- 
ents. But the amount of on-job payments 
goes down as the on-job training pro- 
gesses. There is a similar program for 
earning farming. 


What do you do to get these benefits? 
Aveteran must apply to the nearest office 
of the Veterans’ Administration. Some 
veterans probably will enter college in 
September under the new Bill. 


Can the new veterans get loans, too? 
They can. The loan program for vet- 
eans of World War II is extended: to 
GI's who served after June, 1950. That 
means that the Government will support 
up to 60 per cent of a home loan for a 
veteran, with a maximum guarantee of 
$7,500. On business loans, the guarantee 
isup to 50 per cent, with a maximum of 
$2,000 backed by VA; or $4,000 if the 
loan is for business real estate. 


Can a Korean veteran get a second 
loan if he had an earlier loan as a 
World War Il veteran? 

No. If he used up his full loan eligibility 

under the old GI Bill, he cannot get a 

second guaranteed loan. 


Can a veteran get unemployment 
pay? 
The new GI Bill has a different way 
of handling unemployment compen- 
sation. An unemployed veteran can get 
up to $26 a week for 26 weeks. This 
program is to be administered by State 
unemployment agencies, using federal 
money. 


Does a veteran get anything else 
under the new Bill? 
Yes. Mustering-out pay is provided by 
the Bill for enlisted men and junior offi- 
cers who are discharged from service. 
This can be drawn by servicemen up 
to the grade of captain in the Army, Air 
Force and Marine Corps, and lieutenant 
in the Navy and Coast Guard, unless 
they go on the retired list with retire- 
ment pay. Rates of mustering-out pay are 
as follows: $100 for a person who was 
on active duty for less than 60 days; 
$200 for one having 60 days or more of 
active service entirely within the U. S.; 
$300 for a man with 60 days or more of 
active duty who served outside the U. S. 
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The West is an oil paradise. 


As the West’s pioneer railroad, 
Southern Pacific helped pioneer the 
oil-burning steam locomotive. 


In that sense we proved that 
there’s no fuel like an oil fuel. 


And now we are dieselizing at a 
rapid pace. 

Diesels are the most efficient loco- 
motives yet designed. They can pull 
heavier loads than steam locomotives. 
They can make longer runs, on less 
fuel, without stops for water or ser- 
vicing. Their smooth, uniform driv- 
ing power saves wear and tear on 
tracks. They make better time and 
are out of service less for repairs. 


Last year, thanks in goodly mea- 
sure to diesels, we set our all-time 
efficiency record in hauling freight. 
Gross ton-miles per freight train 
hour, the key index of efficiency of 
freight train operation, reached an 
average of 48,384. In 1944, the peak 
traffic year, the average was 36,301. 


A SYMBOL OF 











We're living 


A mile on a spoonful...a single tea- 
spoonful of diesel fuel rolls a ton of 
freight one mile along S. P. lines... 


in a Fuels Paradise 


Thus we are now able to move de- 
fense and other traffic in better fash- 
ion and also to conserve oil for our 
nation’s needs. 

Our 716 diesels, in service or on 
order, cost $180,000,000. A lot of 
money, to be sure — but an invest- 
ment that is paying off in cutting 
costs and in better service to ship- 
pers and passengers. 

In short, S. P.’s diesel program 
symbolizes the Company’s aggressive 
efforts to attain maximum efficiency 
in its operations and take advantage 
of advances in science and invention 
to make our railroad a better one. 





ORtGON 
CALIFORNIA 
NEVADA 
UTAH 
ARIZONA 
NEW MEXICO 


TEXAS 
LOUISIANA 





SouTHERN Paciric Company, D. J. Russe.u. President 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
ond CANNOT do as a result of federal 
eurt and administrative decisions 


jshes a New England office at 175 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Anoth- 
eregional office, for Michigan and Ohio, 
is opened in Detroit, at Washington 
Boulevard and Grand River. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a Govern- 

ment contract that is subject to re- 
negotiation, safely neglect to file new 
information with the Renegotiation Board 
if your earlier information was incorrect 
incomplete. This is one of the Board’s 
yew rules on procedures. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

expect to get a court review of an 
oder of the National Labor Relations 
Board that sets aside the results of a 
wllective-bargaining election in your 
plant. A circuit court of appeals holds 
that neither the Taft-Hartley Act nor the 
Administrative Procedure Act gives the 
courts power to review such an order. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid treating as 
ordinary income, for tax purposes, 
your profit from the sale of an apart- 
ment house, within six months of com- 
pletion, which was built for rental pur- 
poses, The U.S. Tax Court finds that 
such a profit was taxable as ordinary in- 
come, and not 2s a capital gain, even 
though the builder was primarily en- 
gaged in another type of business. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a cash-basis re- 
tired insurance agent who receives 
renewal commissions from an insurance 
company at a monthly rate spread over 
several years, be required to pay a tax on 
more than you receive each year, This rul- 
ing is handed down by the Tax Court in a 
case where retired salesmen had a choice 
of accepting the flat amounts instead of 
commissions on renewal premiums. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely discharge an 
employe for circulating among fellow 
employes a petition that he be made their 
agent in a back-pay action under the 
Wage-Hour Act. NLRB finds that an em- 
ploye was protected by law in such activ- 
ity, and that his discharge was illegal. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Worip Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS 


NEw IssuEsS—1052 


FIRST SIX MONTHS 
Purchased and Offered by HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 
alone or with associates 


The tax-exempt status of income from State and Municipal 
Bonds has acquired increased investment value under the 
higher tax rates of the Revenue Act of 1951. 


$4,000,000 BURLINGTON, VT., $1,200,000 MONROE, LA., Var. rates 
2% Bonds, Due 1957-81 Water & Elec. Rev. Bonds, Due 1954-89 
19,600,000 CINCINNATI, O., 4,500,000 NEW ORLEANS, LA.., 
1% & 114% Bonds, Due 1953-92 Var. rates Bonds, Due 1953-91 


5,900,000 OKLAHOMA CO., OKLA.,* 
4, 14% & 2% Bonds, Due 1955-77 

3,000,000 ORLANDO UTIL. COM., 
FLA., 2 & 2.10% Water & Elec. Rev. 


2,350,000 CRANSTON, R, L., 
244% Bonds, Due 1953-79 


3,000,000 DALLAS COUNTY, TEX., 


3, 1% & 2% Bonds, Due 1953-82 cet he tekbs 
3,000,000 DANVILLE, VA.., | 2,000,000 OYSTER BAY, N.Y., U.F. S/D 
1% & 1.90% Bonds, Due 1953-82 No. 17, 2.70% Bonds, Due 1953-81 


1,500,000 DAVIDSON COUNTY, N.C., | 16,250,000 PHILADELPHIA, PA.,* 
244, 244 & 2% Bonds, Due 1954-80 | 3, 134 & 2% Bonds, Due 1953-83 
4,750,000 EAST PROVIDENCE, R. I., | 3,000,000 POLK COUNTY, FLA.., 
2.20% Bonds, Due 1953-82 \ S/D No. 1, Var. rates Bonds, Due 1955-77 
3,500,000 FAIRFAX COUNTY, VA., | 1,411,000 SHERMAN, TEX., I. S/D 
2.40% Bonds, Due 1953-70 1% & 212% Bonds, Due 1953-82 
3,500,000 FLINT, MICH., Var. rates 2,100,000 TONAWANDA, N. Y., U.F. 
Water Rev. Bonds, Due 1953-83 S/D No. 1,* 2% Bonds, Due 1953-72 
6,000,000 HAWAII, TERRITORY OF* 2,000,000 TULSA CO., OKLA.., I. S/D 
2% Bonds, Due 1955-72 No. 1, 3, 2354 & 2% Bonds, Due 1955-72 
3,000,000 HEMPSTEAD, N. Y., U.F. 30,000,000 WEST VIRGINIA, 
S/D No. 27, 2.70% Bonds, Due 1953-82 ME, te see vom cenit 
ue od 
1 Ss 1,588,000 WYOMING COUNTY, 


WEST VA., BOARD OF ED 
1,095,000 LYNNFIELD, MASS., 


24, & 248% Bonds, Due 1953-67 


2.507% Bends, Dus 1999-72 4,700,000 YORK CITY SEWER 
1,700,000 MARION COUNTY, O., AUTHORITY, PA., 2, 134% & 14%% 

2% Bonds, Due 1953-74 | Sewer Rev. Bonds, Due 1956-83 
2,399,000 MIAMI BEACH, FLA., *Issue headed jointly by 

2.60% Bonds, Due 1952-71 Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and others. 


$34,859,000 ADDITIONAL MUNICIPAL BONDS, 46 ISSUES 


SEND FOR TIMELY MID-YEAR 
SURVEY AND TAX CHART 
New 1952 Mid-Year Survey of the Municipal Bond 
Market presents up-to-date information on the mar- 
ket, supply, demand, volume, price trends. Tax Chart 
helps you determine the value of tax exemption in 
your income bracket. Send for both, no obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 











| AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 












































oe OPERATING UNITS: 
ROM, Inco . 
wot *PORa AMERICAN 
9 % TYPE FOUNDERS 
DAYSTROM 
DIVIDEND NOTICE ELECTRIC 
The Directors of Daystrom, Incorporated : 
(formerly ATF Incorporated) on June 30 paph 
1952, declared a con oy vane dividen - 
of 25 cents per share, payable August 15,1952, 
DAYSTROM 
to holders of record July 28, 1952. INSTRUMENTS 
In September watch for Daystrom’s smart, DAYSTROM 
new multi-purpose dinette sets. LAMINATES 
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'* Just what are these FLEXLoc nuts?’’ 


“They're nuts that lock and stay put on a bolt. 


most other locknuts. They’re not affected by 


Once you install them, you can forget them. They temperatures to 550°F. And because their 
sure save a lot of time in maintenance. Let me 3 f torque is controlled within such narrow limits, 


show you what I mean. This shuttle assembly is 
fastened together with FLExtoc Self-Locking 


2 
a 


they have been used successfully on plastic 
studs. 


Nuts. We haven’t had to put a wrench on it since | penoc Selt-Locking Nut The Government is now taking almost all of 


we installed it.”’ 

When nuts work loose, you’re in real trouble. Machin- 
ery is often damaged and stopped. Production suffers, 
deliveries lag, and you lose money. But there’s a sure 
way to keep nuts where they belong. Specify and install 
FLEx oc Self-Locking Nuts. 

FLEx.Loc locknuts have higher tensile strength than 


our FLEXLOC output, but we’ll be glad to supply 
samples for testing on your equipment. Let us know 
the size and number you need. STANDARD PRESSED 
STEEL Co., Jenkintown 56, Pennsylvania. 


$ FLEXLOC LOCKNUT DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 








Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


You probably can look forward to relaxed Government controls from now on. 
On price controls, Congress wants an end as soon as possible. 





On wage controls, Congress urges the same policy. 

Rent controls will end next September 30 except in defense areas where 
housing is short and where localities specifically ask for continued controls. 

Congress, in brief, gave the Administration a controls law but told the 
controllers to go easy. Officials are expected to take the hint. Wage and 
price controls are extended to April 30, 1953. Material controls are given 
a year's lease on life--to June 30, 1953. 








Here are some details on controls of interest to businessmen: 

Red tape is eliminated in some price reporting. When you sell items at 
below-ceiling prices you need only to certify that fact to the Office of Price 
Stabilization. You will not have to keep detailed price reports. 

Below-ceiling sales are rather commonplace in a number of products. 

Capehart Amendment, which allows producers to charge their highest pre- 
Korean prices, plus cost increases through July 26, 1951, is extended. 

Processed farm products now are given Capehart protection. 

Herlong Amendment, allowing wholesalers and retailers their pre-Korean 
markups, also is kept. But this group can't claim Capehart privileges. 

Fruits and vegetables, fresh, canned or frozen, are exempt from ceilings. 

You also can appeal OPS rulings more easily. Emergency Court of Appeals 
can grant stays on OPS decisions and OPS, when challenged, must back its cases 
with "substantial evidence" before the appeals court. 

















Import controls are relaxed a bit on fats and oils, dairy products, rice. 

Limits on these imports may be increased by 15 per cent if the Secretary 
of Agriculture finds that higher quotas will improve international relations. 

Import quotas under the 1951 Defense Production Act irked a number of 
European countries, particularly those that sold cheese in the U.S. 








Material allocations can continue under National Production Authority. 

Defense-production loans also may continue to be made. 

Small Defense Plants Corporation is continued for another year, too. 

World allocations, under International Materials Conference, may go on. 
House attempt to scuttle IMC failed, but the new law provides that U.S. firms 
may have access to quotas that other.countries do not uSe. 

New controls law limits the power of the Wage Stabilization Board (see page 
77 for details), ends consumer-credit controls, and modifies controls 
on home-mortgage terms. 














Steel strike has threatened to throw material controls out of gear. 





(over) 
Written for the issue of July 11, 1952, Volume XXXIII—No. 2 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Steel shortage produces a temporary loss of demand for aluminum, copper, 
and other metals. That throws the Controlled Materials Plan out of balance. 

Iron-ore shortage also may turn up next winter because of the strike. 

Trouble is likely to occur in the October-December period of this year. 
That's when defense officials may find that there is not enough steel to meet 
the allocations that already have been issued. 

Outlook is for a rather drastic shake-up in allotments of metals. 








Decontrol program probably has been set back six months by the shutdown in 
steel. Officials once had planned to scrap most controls by the end of the 
year, figuring that by then materials would be in adequate supply. Prospect 
now is that controls may have to be kept until mid-1953. 


There's little doubt that business will pick up with end of steel strike. 

Underlying strength in business activity is apparent on a broad base. 

Defense spending still has some months to go before reaching a peak. 

Consumer spending is in a rising trend for both hard and soft goods. 

Textile industry appears definitely to have turned up, after more than a 
year of depression. Leather industry is increasing activity, too. 

Industrial production, in the aggregate, is down now because of the steel 
Strike, probably around 202 per cent of 1935-39 output. It had been varying 
between 214 and 222 for six months. It is likely to rise to between 225 and 
230 per cent of the 1935-39 average in the closing months of this year. 




















Construction industry continues to boom right along. 

Outlays for new construction hit a record for the first six months of this 
year at 14.9 billion dollars. That is a 4 per cent gain over 195l. 

Private construction, at 10 billions, is down slightly from a year ago. 

Residential building is off 8 per cent, but is picking up. Outlay for new 
dwellings in April-June was about as high as a year ago. Dollars spent for 
home improvements are running higher this year than last year. 

Public construction, at 4.9 billions, is 1 billion above a year ago. Most 
of that is for military installations and defense plants. 

















A declining trend is noted, however, in private outlays for new factories. 
Commerce and Labor Departments report that this trend marks the completion of 
some “important phases" of the industrial expansion program. This program has 
been a powerful support for the generally high level of business activity. 


U.S. Treasury ended the fiscal year in better shape than expected. 

Government income for the year ended June 30, 1952, was 62.1 billions. 

Government outgo for the same period was 66.1 billions. 

Budget deficit for the year came to 4 billions. 

That was less than half the deficit predicted last January. Reason for 
the smaller deficit: Defense spending lagged behind expectations. 














On a cash basis, the budget was close to balance. Pay-roll tax receipts, 
which are not counted as budget receipts, just about equaled the deficit. 

Budget outlook, however, is for a substantial deficit by June 30, 1953. 
Outlays for defense are rising strongly and tax collections will not keep pace. 
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He's on his way to prove a miracle... 


When Johnny’s mother sends him to the corner grocery 


for a loaf of bread, he brings it back and nobody thinks 























anything about it. But this is the United States, where 
miracles often go unnoticed because we’ve enjoyed them 
so long. In some countries, people still stand in lines 
before food shops. In others, people go hungry or starve. 

The abundance of the United States is the miracle of our 
ingenuity and enterprise ... people working together for 
individual and mutual benefit. We produce more and we 
distribute more. We make all things available to all our 
people. We can do this because the privilege of free 


enterprise gives us the incentive to work and produce and 





profit. Free enterprise creates the abundant life in the 
United States. . . itis so much a part of the American Way 
of Life that anything which attempts to change or destroy 
it, attempts to steal our happiness. 


“Agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and 
navigation (transportation), the four pillars of our 
prosperity, are the most thriving when left most free 


to individual enterprise.’”’ — Thomas Jefferson 





Wotfolk avec. Weslersc. Raciway 
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U.S. INDUSTRY: THE REAL OWNERS 


Now you can get the facts 
about who owns U. S. business. 
As shown by a nation-wide sur- 
vey: 

Individuals are principal own- 
ers. They hold 70 per cent of 
stock to 30 for all others—trusts, 
institutions, businesses. 

Even so, average man doesn’t 
go for stocks. For each adult who 
owns shares, 15 don’t. 

Most want safe investments, 
where principal is protected. 


A nation-wide survey, aimed at 
finding out how many and what kind 
of people own stock in U. S. corpora- 
tions, discloses this: 

Stockholders number 6.5 million, 
not the 12 to 15 million that some have 
estimated in the past. 

One out of every 16 in the adult 
population owns some stock—the kind 
that is traded regularly in the market. 

Women are about as numerous as 
men in the stockholding group. 

People over 50 make up more than 
half of all stockholders. 

High-income people, oftener than 
not, own some stock. There aren’t many 
stockholders among low-income families. 

Ownership of stocks is commonest 
among city dwellers, particularly business 
and professional people. Stockholders are 
concentrated in industrial areas, notably 
the East and Far West. 

Those are the highlights of a study just 
completed by the Brookings Institution of 
Washington, D.C., in collaboration with 
the New York Stock Exchange. It is the 
most thorough analysis of stock owner- 
ship ever undertaken. 

The important point to be learned 
from these findings is that the potential 
market for shares in U.S. industry has 
hardly been scratched. This confirms the 
disclosures of earlier official surveys of 
family finances made for the Federal 
Reserve Board. 

The American people have piled up 
huge savings, but the average man still 
clings to the “safe” investments. 

Life insurance is held by 67 per cent 
of the people, savings accounts by 34 per 
cent, Series E savings bonds by 28 per 
cent, annuities and pensions by 9 per 
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Who Owns American Business 


$] 6.5 million individuals own 71 per cent. 


Oo Investment companies, insurance companies, 
business corporations own 15 per cent. 


$) Trustees, guardians own 11.5 per cent. 


$ ) Foundations, institutions own 2.5 per cent. 


far 
| in 16 Adults in Country Is a Shareholder 










Men vs. Women as Owners 


Families Who Own Stocks ’ 





9 Men own 1.2 billion 
shares of stock, worth 
36 billion dollars. 


$) Women own 904 


million shares, worth 


31 billion dollars. 


$ | Husbands and wives 
jointly own 257 
million shares, worth 
6.3 billion dollars. 


$ ] Trustees, guardians 
own 435 million 
shares, worth 19.2 
billion dollars. 


Source: Brookings Institution 





$) At $10,000 or above 
of income, 55 per 
cent of families own [8 ° 
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ot, But only 4.2 per cent have ventured 
into corporate stocks, and 1 out of every 
; of these owns stock only because he 
wtit by gift or inheritance. 

“Ip some sections of the country, Brook- 
ings finds that stockholders are few and 
ir between. In the South, for example, 
here are shareholders in fewer than 8 
wt of every 100 families. In the Far 
West, to take the other extreme, 12 out of 
ach 100 families include at least one 
dockholder. 

New York leads the nation in number 
of stockholders, as it does in population. 
Pennsylvania is second, followed by Cal- 
fomia, Illinois and Massachusetts. These 
fye States account for more than half the 
uitional total. 

But nowhere is the market for stocks 
fund to be saturated. It appears, how- 
wer, that, if industry is to take advantage 
dthis vast potential source of capital, 
thas a major selling job to do. In figur- 






















~Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 
STOCKHOLDERS 
... mostly in high-income groups 


| fing out how to go about that job, it is 
weful to know some of the characteristics 
people who now own stocks. The 
Brookings survey offers some clues. 

The typical stockholder, sized up 
| $n the basis of facts and figures given in 
the study, is about like this: He is a 
man of substantial income, a college 
graduate, in his 50s. He has risen to an 
executive position in his company. He 
owns a home in the metropolitan area of 
an Eastern city. His children have grown 
up, and he now has only his wife to sup- 
port. He has been a stockholder for some 
years, and now holds shares_is several 
tmpanies, most of them-thanufacturing 
companies. 

To show you the basis for that descrip- 
tion of the typical stockholder: 
The best customers for stocks are past 
10. The frequency of ownership rises as 
- (Continued on page 92) 
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Bank of tour 


“Basic California” gives you the facts you need to do 
business successfully in one of the nation’s most 
dynamic markets! Here’s the story on employment, 
buying-power, industry and agriculture put 
together for your use by the bank that knows 
most about California, Bank of America. 

Write today on your business letterhead for your 
free copy. Room 502, Bank of America Building, 


300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ZRYSTANS ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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YOU CAN’T GET GOOD 
AIR CONDITIONING 


WHEN AIR FILTERS ARE 
CLOGGED WITH DIRT! 


HAVE YOUR FILTERS 
CHANGED REGULARLY 


Cooling effectiveness sags— operating 
costs soar when filters become dirt 
clogged. It’s good economy to have your 
air conditioning serviceman replace filters 


systematically—keep your unit in top | 
condition with a complete maintenance | 
program. Specify Fiberglas Dust-Stop* | 
Filters — specially designed and treated | 
with nondrying adhesive for high effi- | 


ciency, long life and low cost. 


FIBERGLAS 
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Nearly half of 
owners have only one issue 


people get older, up to 60. The largest 
ratio is found in the group between 50 
and 59. 

Men are more likely to buy stocks than 
are women. In actual number of stock- 
holders, there is little difference be- 
tween the two sexes, but a large number 
of women own stocks only because they 
inherited them from their husbands. 

The more education a person has, the 
likelier he is to be a stockholder. Among 
those who went to college four years, 
18 per cent are share owners. The figure 
drops to 15 per cent among those who 
left college before completing four years. 
It is 8 per cent among those who stopped 
after high school, 3 per cent among those 
who did not go to high school. 

Families with high incomes are the 
best prospects for shares. In the group 
above $10,000 a year, 55 per cent own 
stock. There are only 20 per cent in the 
$5,000-$10,000 group, 7 per cent be- 
tween $4,000 and $5,000. The proportion 
drops off to 2 per cent among those who 
earn less than $2,000 a year, and many 
of these are retired people who bought 
their stocks during active years. 

Business executives, among the occu- 
pational groups, own stocks more fre- 
quently than any other. Among people 
in this group, 45 per cent hold some 
shares. The next highest group is com- 
posed of those in supervisory positions, 19 
per cent. Then come professional people, 
13 per cent; sales people, 11 per cent; 
merchants, 11 per cent. Among retired 
persons, the proportion is 9 per cent. 

Housewives who are not employed 
make up about one third of stockholders. 
These include widows, many of whom 
are supported largely by dividends. 

Small families, as a rule, are more 
likely to own stocks than are large fam- 
ilies. In fact, stockholders are common- 
est among people who live alone. 

Among homeowners, 12 per cent are 
shareholders. Among renters, the pro- 
portion is 7 per cent. 

Seven out of every 10 stockholders live 
in cities or suburban areas. Ownership is 
more widespread in cities of 10,000 to 
500,000 than in bigger cities. 

Nearly half of the share owners hold 
only one issue. Only 8 per cent have 10 
or more issues. 

There are more men than women 
among the shareholders of manufactur- 
ing companies. The proportion is the 
other way around among utility stock- 
holders. 

Two out of 3 stockholders have held 
shares continuously since 1944, and 
many much longe:. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Comfort’s what you want 

in your office chair . . . and comfort’s 
what you get in the luxurious Harter 65! 
Cool, deep molded foam rubber cushions 
and modern posture design see to that, 

Five handwheel adjustments 
fit this executive chair exactly to you, 
Beautiful lines, quality finishes 

and fabrics make the 65 ‘“‘at home” 
in the finest office. Write for informative 
booklet, Posture Seating Makes Sense, 


HARTER CORPORATION 
704 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan 


POSTURE CHAIRS 
STURGIS, MICHIGAN 


“U.S. News & World Re: 

First port” led all magazines in 

its field with a 23% gain 

in in net paid circulation, 

for the first six months of 

circulation 1951 vs. 1950, according to 

the latest statements of 

Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions. 
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BETTER SIGHT...BETTER SOUND... BETTER BUY 


LOW COST! 


LOOSE LEAF BINDING “*’ 


¢ Permanent —self-lockin 
posts 

* Strong metal hinges, 
Masonite covers 

@ Binders stack neatly, 
no projections 


STOCK SIZES STORAGE BINDERS 


TO FIT THESE SHEETS: 
5% x8 Hi bt 9x12 
8Aaxll 11x8% 

x4 Wixls 


Liberty Binders ore also 
made fo order to fit any 
size sheet desired. 








WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG AND 
NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER 
BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Record Retention Specialists Since 1918 


720 S. Dearborn St. © Chicago 5, Ill. 
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. . . Untapped market 
for stocks among individuals 


Family investments run considerably 
more to corporate stocks than to corpo- 
rate bonds. The ratio is 3% to 1. 

Among individuals, the principal rea- 
son for owning stocks is the hope of an 
increase in market value. Desire for 
dividends is strong, too. Few buy stocks 
as a hedge against inflation. 

Stocks, very largely, are in the hands 
of individuals, who now hold about 3.4 
billion shares, singly and in joint ac- 
counts. All others combined—insurance 
companies, investment firms, corpora- 
tions, institutions, foundations, trustees, 
guardians—hold 1.4 billion. 

Potentialiy, even so, there is a vast 
market for stocks among individuals still 
untapped. The drive of the stock ex- 
changes to broaden the ownership of 
American business has not made much 
headway. The average man still shrinks 
from taking any risk with his savings. 
The Brookings survey makes that clear. 


Changes Ahead 
In Credit, Taxes 


Important changes in credit and tax 
laws were passed by Congress in the 
final days of the rush to adjourn. To 
show you what these changes mean: 

Regulation X, governing real estate 
credit, will be relaxed if the President 
finds that housing starts for a_three- 
month period have fallen below a sea- 
sonally-adjusted rate of 1.2 million. The 
current rate is somewhere close to that 
level, but nobody knows for sure 
whether it is above or below. Therefore, 
it is not certain that the regulation will 
be changed immediately. 

If the terms are relaxed, then 
regulation cannot require down 
ments of more than 5 per cent. 

As for Regulation W, governing in- 
stallment credit, legal authority to reim- 
pose such control has been withdrawn. 

Tax laws have been changed so that 
individual’s contributions to charity will 
be allowed as tax deductions up to 20 
per cent of income. Until now, the 
limit has been 15 per cent. 

Under another change an employe 
who obtains stock in his company 
through his own contributions to an 
employes’ trust fund will not be taxed 
immediately on any increase in value 
between the time the stock is bought 
for him and the time he receives it. 
There will be no tax until he sells the 
stock, at which time he will be subject 
to the capital-gains rate on his profit. 
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h pay estate taxes 


will your family 
have to sacrifice 


needed assets? 























What will the Federal tax bill do to my 
estate? 


At today’s tax rates and inflated 
valuations? How much peace of 
mind would ‘I have if I knew? 


Will there be cash to pay it? 


My life insurance . . . what else is 
that supposed to do? Are there 
other liquid assets of any amount? 


Or will they have to sell something? 
Such as what? Real estate?... 
close corporation stock? ... my 
interest in the business? To whom, 
in what market, for how much? 


Could the tax bill be reduced? 


Have I considered the provisions 
of recent tax laws? The Marital 
Deduction? ‘Tax free stock re- 
demptions? Business purchase 
agreements? Marital Trusts? 


What do I really know about the whole 

picture? 
Call your nearest Northwestern 
Mutual agent. He will be glad to 
discuss these problems with you 
and your legal advisor, give illus- 
trations and demonstrate col- 
lateral benefits. The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is one of 
the six largest. It has such un- 
usual advantages that nearly half 
the new insurance issued goes to 
present policyholders. 


The Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


“Choice of those who know” 
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ORLON cuts annuat 


WORK-CLOTHES COSTS 80% 


Exposed to battery acid, the uniform on 
the man on the left developed ruinous 
holes in a month’s time. The man on the 
right works under the same acid condi- 
tions, is wearing lighter-weight, better- 
looking clothes . . . yet his uniform has 
been in use for a year. And there’s no 
doubt that it will last for a considerably 
longer time. He is dressed in work clothes 
of ““Orlon”’ acrylic fiber, the new Du Pont 
fiber that has acid-resistance as one of 
its outstanding properties. 


Gates Factory Store, Inc., of Denver, 
Colorado—one of the largest retail bat- 
tery stores in the country—has reduced 
work-clothes costs 80 % by switching over 
to uniforms of “‘Orlon.”’ In re-outfitting 
its staff of forty battery workers in ‘‘Or- 
lon,”’ the company is saving $3,000 this 
year. 


Working with acids may not be a prob- 
lem in your company, but your business, 
too, may benefit from the unique com- 
bination of properties found in ‘‘Orlon.” 
The weather-resistance, wrinkle-resist- 
ance and easy launderability of work 
clothes of ‘‘Orlon” suggest uses in in- 


dustries even where deteriorating chemi- 
cal conditions do not exist. And the use- 
fulness of ‘“‘Orlon”’ extends beyond work- 
clothing applications; the fiber is being 
used presently in pneumatic filtration 
bags, hydraulic press cloths and awning 
materials, too. 

“Orlon”’ resists the damaging effects 
of heat and sunlight, as well as acids; it 
has high strength, wet or dry; and good 
durability and stretching resistance. Find 
out how “‘Orlon” can help you in your 
business. Write E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Textile Fibers Dept., Room 
N-2504U, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


“Orlon” is Du Pont’s trade-mark for its acrylic fiber. 


Many manufacturers make fabrics of “‘Orlon”’ acryl- 
ic fiber...made and supplied to them by Du Pont. 
Look for its extra values in more and more products 
for industry. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
- » « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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>> British businessmen are being warned of a coming economic crisis. It might 
come later this year or next vear. Much depends on the U.S. business trend. 
Churchill Government is too shaky politically to stick to a strong defla- 





tionary policy. British incomes and purchasing are not being cut down to the 
level the country can afford. Instead, groups of voters here and there are get- 
ting tax concessions and handouts. British economic policy is adrift. 

This is not a Labor Party view. It's the opinion of "Trend," new magazine 
for British business, put out by the middle-of-the-road London "Economist." 

They see no immediate hope for a “durable cure" of the balance-of-payments 
problem.....The British economy lacks headway of its own.....Its future course 
depends wholly on business activity in the U.S. and the outside world..... 











>> "Trend" forecasters believe things may look better before they get worse. 
For one thing, Americans are getting into more of a buying mood. 
U.S. buying of raw materials from the British Commonwealth is bound to 
pick up. That may happen pretty soon and boost the British dollar supply. 
Import restrictions by British countries against dollar goods may help put 
off the crisis, but not avert it. They are no permanent solutions. 
U.S. dollar aid may be large enough to keep London's gold and dollar re- 
serve on a more or less even keel. But the level is uncomfortably low. 














>> However, British businessmen must keep eyes peeled for the next ebb tide in 
U.S. business. And it may be the lowest ebb since the war, these experts say. 
They seem to expect it by the end of 1953, if not before. 
What must Britain do to meet such a new crisis? One main thing: 
Devalue the pound and set it free to find its own level. Restore the 
pound's convertibility--to some extent anyway. Throw off all possible exchange 
controls. In short, give the pound its head. 














This advice seems a counsel of desperation. Freeing the pound is a gamble. 
Especially if gold and dollars reserves are low. However, nothing else has 
worked. Britain has stumbled from crisis to crisis (1947, 1949, 1951). Exchange 
controls have just about ruined British brokerage and commodity business. 

With a devalued pound, British exporters could sell in dollar markets more 
easily. Trouble is, imports from outside the sterling area would cost more. 

So much for the rather somber forecasting of "Trend's" staff. It's im- 
portant because top-drawer British businessmen are influenced by it. 








>> Decline in prices of many commodities is helping British exporters..... 


Material costs are tending to go down. Some selling prices (e.g., on Brit- 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


ish Fords) are being cut. But higher wages, widely demanded, may upset things. 
Shift in British exports is striking. Sales of automobiles, chemicals, 
machinery, electrical goods have been running well above a year ago. Textiles, 
clothing and leather goods are off drastically. 
) Heavy goods are what the free world needs to develop its resources. 

Import curbs are less strict on capital goods than on consumer goods. 

This trend is helping British heavy industry, just as it helps heavy in- 
dustry in the U.S., Germany, Switzerland, Japan. 

It's important to realize that the British are consciously trying to re- 
orient exports, to cash in on the trend toward heavy goods. It's an awful 
wrench for a country so heavily dependent on textile exports for 150 years. 

Many countries, even relatively "underdeveloped" ones, now make their own 
textiles. Most of them want to industrialize more. That calls for capital equip- 
ment. If the U.S. or the World Bank or somebody can provide credit for these 
undertakings, the British figure they will get their share of this trade. 

New British thinking along these lines might well be pondered by American 
exporters, many of whom face similar problems. 
































>> The Germans are giving the British something to think about. There's a 
good deal of talk in Britain about German trade competition. Many Britons 
rationalize, say the Germans aren't arming and can concentrate on exports. 

Sweat and toil are the order of the day in Western Germany.....Most Germans 
work at least 48 hours a week.....They work longer than the British for less 
eeeeeTheir diet is thin, so the Government puts albumen in their bread..... 
Absenteeism in German coal mines is far lower than in Britain.....Housing con- 
ditions are much worse than in Britain.....But German exports are at a high 
level, sharply mounting in British preserves like India. 

Germany offers tough competition, producing quality goods. Drive of the 
German people is noticeable to any visitor. Odds are German exports. will con- 
tinue high even after defense production gets rolling. There's slack capacity. 























>> This summer, for the first time since the war, Germany will again become 
Europe's biggest coal exporter. Neighbors still could use more German coal. 
But, in general, the European coal situation is easing greatly. 

British coal exports this year are to run two thirds larger than in 195l. 
British home stocks are heavy. Numbers of British miners are increasing. 

More European coal available means fewer doliars have to be laid out for 
American coal. About 200 million dollars of U.S. aid in the 12 months ended 
June 30 went for American coal itself and for its transport to Europe. These 
countries also used their own dollars in large quantity to buy U.S. coal. 

Need for American coal has been falling off since winter. For the year as 
a whole, shipments to Europe probably will be well below 20 million tons, as 
compared with 30 million tons in 1951. German and Polish coal is cheaper. 























>> Strength of the Canadian dollar is causing concern in Canada..... 

Canadian dollar, worth $1.03 American at this writing, is at its highest 
Since 1934. American tourist demand for Canadian currency is great this time of 
year. Also, investment demand continues heavy, as development of Canadian re- 
sources laps up capital. Ottawa may push its dollar down. U.S. tourists, 
grumbling loudly, can't get used to their greenbacks' shrinking value. 
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CHICAGO has a 
WIDE CFLECTION of 
DESIRABLE SPACE 
STILL AVAILABLE | 
for | N DUSTRY 


Within the city limits, the center of this fast-growing northern Illinois industrial area, there 
is still a wide selection of manufacturing sites, suitable for large or small businesses . . . 
25,000,000 square feet in existing buildings and 4,000 acres of undeveloped property... 
all ready for your immediate inspection. 














°f ‘4 } Pode . . . . . ol . 
a | : ad | Dictate a short memo to us .. . describing your requirements and we will send you a careful analysis 
| ae 7) of this area’s advantages as they apply to your business—or a carefully screened list of the available 
buildings or sites that would be suitable for your operations, based on the information you give us. 





FIN J We keep all such inquiries confidential. Just write or phone us. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY + PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS | 


{ 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone: RAndolph 6-1617 
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Confidence of investors and business- 
men is rising as the demand for goods 
improves while production is hit by 
effects of the steel strike. 

Stock prices, shown in the top chart, 
rose to 275.46 on the Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial average on July 1, a new high 
for 1952. Railroad stocks were strong. 

Trading volume expanded. 

Optimism over the longer-run outlook 
for business sales and profits seems to 
have grown. That, rather than fear of 
inflation, is the dominant mood. 

Soft-goods industries give new evi- 
dence of recovery. The hiring rate of 
manufacturers jumped from 32 to 38 
per thousand employes in May. Leather 
goods, textile and apparel industries 
made the best gains. 

Orders placed by department stores 
with their suppliers in May held at the 
high rate of April and were the best 
for May since 1946. June orders will 
probably benefit from the spurt in sales 
since May. 

The steel strike, though cutting pro- 
duction, is building confidence that the 
supply of metal products will not out- 
strip demand very soon. 

Unfilled orders for metal products are 
to last longer now that the strike has 
reduced inventories for future produc- 
tion. On June 1, producers of metals 
and metal products had unfilled orders 
of 61 billions, 18 per cent above a 
year earlier. 

Loss of steel from the strike had mount- 
ed to 11 million tons of ingots on July 
5. Before mills get back into full pro- 
duction, it will total not less than 13 
million, an eighth of a year’s output. 

An iron-ore shortage next winter is 
threatened by a strike of miners in 





MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 





the Lake Superior district, which sup- 
plies about three quarters of all the 
ore consumed in the U.S. The strike 
has already cost a month’s output of 
ore, just when production should be 
largest. 

Ore shipments from the Lake Superior 
region between now and December, 
when shipping on the Great Lakes be- 





Prices of 30 Industrial Stocks 
le (Anauel Range o' of Highs and Lows) 
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gins to be tied up by ice, may run 
about 60 million tons, if miners go 
back to work at once. Added to present 
ore stocks of about 25 million tons, 
that gives a possible supply of 85 mil- 
lion tons to last from now until May, 
1953. 

Consumption of Lake Superior ore be- 
tween now and then will total rough- 
ly 70 million tons—assuming prompt 
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settlement of the steel strike and or 
consumption at the rate of last March, 
That will leave stocks of only 15 mij. 
lion tons next May, a bare minimum, 
Thus, ore supply in sight before ney 
May leaves no margin for a rise in steel 
output above previous highs to make 
good the strike loss. 

A revival of demand for consume 
hard goods, meanwhile, is being stimu. 
lated by suspension of Government 
controls over installment credit, effec. 
tive May 7. Outstanding installment 
debt jumped 447 millions in the month 
of May, largest rise on record for the 
month. 

Installment credit granted by me. 
chants on sales made in May expanded 
to 1.3 billions, up 27 per cent from 
April. The gain was 28 per cent for 
autos, 42 for furniture, 29 for appli- 
ances, 21 for jewelry. Department 
stores and mail-order houses granted 
17 per cent more installment credit 
on May sales than on April’s. 

Long-run influences on business are 
getting more attention. 

Population growth is building markets 
for the future. Births so far this year 
are above last year, when they set a 
record of 3.8 million for the 12 months. 
Population had risen to 156.6 million 
on May 1, from 151.4 million on 
May 1, 1950. At the recent rate of 
growth it can easily pass 175 million 
by 1960. 

A rebound of.industrial output, due to 
follow the steel strike, is counted upon 
by those whose optimism has grown. 
Fundamental influences like popula- 
tion, however, are providing the last- 





ing supports to high-level business 
activity. 
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(Advertisement) 


3,000 Feet of Seaport Harbor Frontage! 


It will pay you to investigate fully the advantages this 
Mobile site offers for your new plant. For details and addi- 
tional information, address your inquiry, in confidence, to: 





200 ACRES OF CHOICE 
INDUSTRIAL SITES 


in Mobile, Alabama— 
newest and most modern 
Port in the United States. 


An ideal site for a plant desiring its — 
own docks for steamship service, 
together with closeby facilities for 
rapid rail transportation. 


All or part of this new industrial site 
can be had on a 99-year lease with 
option to purchase at a very 
reasonable price. Dimensions of 

the acreage are approximately 

3,000 feet by 3,500 feet. 


Acreage is centrally located in the 
harbor and city area—but is away 
from heavy traffic congestion. 
Railroad trackage is already 
constructed into the site. Served 
by U.S. Highway No. 90. 





Natural gas, water and electric power 
are available for heavy chemical 

(or other industrial) demands. 

A good disposal area is available 

for liquid or solid wastes. 


Greater Mobile, with a population 
of 231,000, is located in the hub 
of the fast-growing Industrial South. 





J. E. GILLILAND 


Assistant to President-Development 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Phone: CHestnut 7800 


























(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news pages are written by other staff members independently of these editorial views.) 








HE AMERICAN PEOPLE are observing a clash of view- 

points on public policy that already has reflected it- 
self in the preconvention campaigns, broadly speaking, 
as a conflict between the conservative and the progres- 
sive approach. 

To speak of “conservative” and “radical” as oppo- 
sites, however, is not a description of rival philosophies, 
for often there are positions taken by conservatives 
which are radical in a sense and often there are posi- 
tions taken by so-called radicals which are more re- 
actionary than anything ever proposed by a conserva- 
tive. 

The terms “left” and “right” and “center” do not 
help us to understand the political significance of eco- 
nomic questions. Generalizations which attribute hu- 
manitarianism to one group and a lack of it to another 
are not satisfactory either, because an economic crash, 
induced by reckless policies of government, results in 
such widespread suffering that humanitarian objectives 
are lost in tragedy. 

The “middle of the roader” has perhaps the hardest 
task of all, for he is accused constantly of compromise 
and of a wishy-washy attitude. The truth is that the art 
of government is the art of adjustment of minority and 
majority views in a community, and the word “adjust- 
ment” sometimes includes a practical solution which 
does not take fifty per cent from one side and fifty 
from the other, but actually takes seventy-five per cent 
and puts alongside of it just a twenty-five per cent 
change in the original proposal that makes it workable 
and satisfactory to both sides. 

Ultra-conservatism, like radicalism, is often a matter 
of extremes. The extremist who says he “would rather 
die fighting” for a principle that he knows cannot be 
accepted by another group of the community with- 
out some modification or change—that really doesn’t 
harm the conservative to accept—is a blind partisan 
who eventually demolishes the whole house. The ex- 
tremists among radicals and progressives are equally 
unwise in their insistence on reforms that can break 
down a whole economic system. 


The two major political parties of today do not 
present a sharp contrast in viewpoint. We actually have 
four parties or two factions in each party and, just as in 
France, Italy and Germany a coalition has the major- 
ity, so in America a coalition of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats wields the majority vote in both houses 
of Congress. 

Blind conservatism is as dangerous as blind radical- 


FOR WHICH CANDIDATE? 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 
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ism. The conservative who does not see that, with the 
increasing population of the world, new and different 
measures are necessary to cope with unemployment and 
poverty and their sequel—political unrest—is risking 
a revolution. 

The wise conservative is a practical person who sees 
what concessions are absolutely imperative and makes 
them long before he is driven into them, as happened 
with the Bourbons, who failed to discern the trend be- 
fore they were destroyed in the French Revolution. 

The wise progressive is the judicious person whose 
confidence in the eventual trend of the times is such 
that he is willing to proceed to his goal step by step and 
prove the merit of his contention in debate and by ac- 
tual experience. 


















































The preconvention campaign of the Republican 
Party has not revealed a sharp and recognizable differ- 
ence between conservatism and progressivism. The 
speeches of Senator Taft and General Eisenhower have 
been so concerned with phases of particular contro- 
versies that it has been hard to generalize attitudes in 
a philosophical sense. But it has been evident that sur- 
rounding the Ohio Senator is a substantial nucleus of 
conservatives of the old school, and around General 
Eisenhower are gathered those progressives whom Mr. 
Taft didn’t hesitate to characterize as the “New Deal 
wing” of the Republican Party. 

It has always been presumed that, once a Convention 
is over, all the factions forget their differences in the 
interest of party harmony. But this is an illusion. The 
fundamentals are too deeply rooted to be swept aside 
after the balloting, no matter who has won. 

These lines are being written before it is known who 
the Republican or Democratic nominee will be. 

The millions of independent voters who hold the 
balance of power in America will have to decide which 
of the two candidates give promise of an enlightened 
approach to complex problems of both national and 
international importance. Party regularity is less strong 
today than it was a quarter of a century ago. 

An independent is a person who does not feel alle- 
giance to either party as such and who reserves the 
right, after reading or hearing all the campaign 
speeches, to decide for himself next November which 
candidate he will vote for. That’s what this writer in- 
tends to do—he is not committed at this time to either 
party or to any candidate but hopes objectively to 
take a look at both nominees and to examine what they 
say and then make up his mind by election day, 
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iS pe time you go to your medicine 
I cabinet for an adhesive bandage, 
you are likely to find that it’s different 
—and better! The new type shown 
here is made with a Geon resin, has all 
the advantages of textile bandages plus 
some unique features made possible 
by Geon. 

The new bandage is paper-thin . 
wearing comfort and waterproofness 
are improved. Delicate flesh color is 
achieved and a longer-lasting adhesive 
makes the bandage more efficient. You 
can hardly see it, or feel it. It’s another 
example of how Geon materials con- 








Another new development using 


B.F. Goodrich Chemical =» ==: 


% 


tribute to product improvement at 
moderate cost. 

The fact is that you will find Geon 
in almost universal use, from adhesive 
bandages to electrical insulation. There 
is hardly a product that can’t be im- 
proved with the use of this versatile 
plastic. Geon provides exceptional re- 
sistance to heat and cold, aging, grease, 
oil and most chemicals and abrasion. It 
can be made in a wide range of colors, 
delicate or brilliant, and be used for 
molding, casting, coating or dipping. 

There is a strong hint here for any 
manufacturer on the lookout for new, 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company does not make 
this bandage. We supply the Geon resin only. 


Now-Fiut Aid for Adhesive Boudagen. 


saleable ideas or the improvement of a 
product. For helpful technical advice, 
write Dept. D-7, B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Company, Rose Building, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohto. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. Cable address: Goodchemco. 





GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers «© HARMON organic colors 






















begins 
the moment you step aboard the 


O 





\ Puliman and reserved-seat-coach 
' streamliner between 
Washington- 


Baltimore-Chicago 


- 


Yes, and you step aboard with the wonderful feeling 
that your trip will be pleasant... relaxing... 
dependable in every way. Pullman passengers have 
a wide selection of newest private rooms . . . or 
4 restful berths. Handsome Observation and 
Club-Lounge Cars. Coach passengers enjoy 


Do you know—you can use the Liberty Limited on reserved, reclining seats in latest-type overnight coaches 
© round-trip ticket between Now 1 ork and with large washrooms. Coach Attendants. 
‘ es. 
nasties tpascetnmail Colorful Coach Club-Lounge Car. Master 
You can leave New York on the all-room Broadway Dining Car offers tempting meals for all Delightful 
{ Limited . . . return via Washington on the Liberty i 


air conditioning and smooth electric power. 








Limited, stopping over if you wish... then return 

to New York on one of the beautiful new Con- Attractive round-trip fares. 

gresstonals, Two routes — three great trains —one D 
ticket ! If one of these trains shouldn't fit into your Save 25% or more on round-trip coach fares under new PRR E 
travel plans, your ticket agent can suggest other com- Economy Group and Family Travel Plans. Ask your PRR Agent. 








binations from PRR’s greatfleets serving thesecities, 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


Go by Train...In Safety and Comfort 











